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INTRODUCTION 


THE 'OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES’ 

D ESCARTES’ friend, the Rev Father Mersenne, circulated the 
Medxtattom in manuscnpt among vanous theologians and 
men of philosophic bent Their cnticisms (in Latm) «ere forwarded 
to Descartes, who in turn commented on them (in Latin), and 
published the whole discussion along with his Meditations The 
^t edition of the Meditatvms — ^that of 1641 — ^had the first six 
sets of these Objections and Replies appended to them, viz the 
objections by (i) the theologian Oaterus, (ii) a group of theologians 
and philosophers, (ui) Hobbes, (iv) Amauld, (v) Gassendi, and 
(vi) another gioup of theologians and philosophers, together with 
Descartes’ replies 

The second edition of the Meditations (also in Latin) contained 
in addition the seventh set of objections— written by the Jesuit 
Bourdin— and Descartes’ answer thereto, as well as Descartes’ letter 
to Dinet, in which he complains of Bourdin’s attack on him 

When the time came to prepare a French version of the 
Objectums and Replies, Descartes wished to omit the discussion 
with Gassendi for the reasons set out on pp 123-4 Clerselier, the 
translator, did actually publish a French version of the fifth set 
of Objections and Replies, but as this did not receive Descartes* 
sanction it has not been possible to use it in prepanng the present 
English rendering of the whole of the Ohj^etio^ and Replies A 
contemporaneous French version of Objections^^S^Replies (vii) and 
of the letter to Dmet are lacking Clerselier’s version of sets (i — ^iv) 
and (vi) has therefore alone been used 

It will be found that in these discussions there are numerous 
and often long quotations from the Meditations The reader will 
notice also that sometimes the rendenng of these passages differs 
shghtly from that given in Vol I of the present work This 
divergence of versions is inevitable, because the translation in 
Vol I has been founded upon both the Latin and the French text 
of the Meditations — no doubt thus best representing Descartes^ 
final thoughts on the subject But Descartes* critics had before 
them only the onginal Latin text It was but right therefore to 
translate directly from the Latin the excerpts they criticised, thougli 
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an attempt has been made to keep the rendering here as uniform as 
possible with that m Vol I Besides the vanations that are ex- 
plained by the dbo\e cause there are others due to abridged quotation 
or paiaphiase of the original passage both by Descartes and by his 
Clitics 

The works contained in this volume vary in importance Thus 
the ciiticibms of Bourain (Objections VII) aie most tiresome and 
almost wholly worthless, while those hy Hobbes, Arnauld, and 
Gassendi give us insight into the minds of those eminent thinkers, 
Gassendi’s seeming materialism especially being of a most robust 
and interesting nature In Descartes’ replies there are several 
passages that are of importance in enabling us to understand his 
maturei doctrine Thus in the Eeply to Objections / we find an 
interesting discussion of efficient causality and ‘causi sui’ (pp 
13 sqq), of the distinction between the infinite and the indefinite 
(pp 17, 18), of the ontological proof of God’s existence (see especially 
p 21), and of the difference between a real and a formal distinction 
(pp 22, 2d) In the Reply to Objections //perhaps the passage on 
the difference between Synthesis and Analysis in proof is most 
noteworthy The elucidation of the real distinction between body 
and mind is continued in the Reply to Objections IV (pp 98 sqq ), 
that of efficient causality (on pp 107 sqq ) , while the question of 
the relation of Descartes’ theory to the Roman doctniie of the 
Sacrament of the Euchanst comes up on pp 116 sqq 

The Reply to Objections V (pp 208-9) will yield some insight 
into Descartes’ views about the dependence of mind on body The 
deiivation of ideas from sense is discussed on pp 226 sqq 

The subject of the souls of brutes appears once more m the 
Reply to Objections VI (pp 243 sqq ) , the liberty and the indiffer- 
ence of the will m God and in man are discussed on pp 247-9 , 
Descartes’ theory of matter is once more clearly stated on pp 253 sqq 

In the Reply to Objections VII perhaps the most interesting 
passage IS the illustration of the ‘method of doubt’ by the homely 
illustration of turning out all the apples in a basket and then 
picking out all that are not rotten for the purpose of putting them 
back once more (p 282) 

For the rest one feels that only Descartes’ excessive desire to 
"‘Stand well with the Jesuits could have led him to reply in detail 
to "the stupid misunderstandmgb of Bourdiu 
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OBJECTIONS UEGED BY CEETAIN MEN OF 
LEARNING AGAINST THE PRECEDING 
MEDITATIONS, WITH THE AUTHORS 
REPLIES 

The First set of Objecitors^ 


As soon as I tecogmzed that you weie so anatom that 1 
should make a thorough examination of the writings of M Descartes^ 
tt seemed impossd>le for me, tn duty, to disoblige %n this matter 
fnends so deai to me My leason in complying was both that you 
might witness the extent of my esteem for you, and also that I might 
reveal my lack qf power and intellectual endowment, hence, I hoped, 
you might in future allow me the more indulgence, \f I require it, w, 
if I came short, be less exacting 

In my estimation M Descartes is in truth a man who combines 
the highest intellectual endowments with an extreme modesty — one oj 
whom even Momus, had he come to life, would approve ^ I think,' he 
says, ^ hence 1 exist, nay, I am that veiy thinking, or the mind ' 
True "However, in thinking I hace within me ideas of things, and 
firstly an idea of a being of exti erne perfection and infinite ' I giant 
thus "Moreover, I, not equalling the objective reality of this idea, am 
not its cause, hence it has some cause more perfect than I, and this 
immediately shows that there is something else besides me in ezistence, 
something more perfect than lam This is a being who is an entity 
not in any indeterminate sense, but one which absolutely and with- 

^ The Author of these objections of the first group, is Caterus, a pnest of 
Alkmaar, who sent them to Banmus stad Bloemaert, two friends of Descartes 
Of Oeuvres, Yol ni p 242,1 4, p 2^, 1 20, p 267, 1 9, p 272, 1 27 
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Olgechom I 

out hmitatiom emhaces its whole reality wholly tn itself, and ts, as 
it were, an anticvpatoiy came^, as Dionysius^ says (de divin nom 
cap 8®)’ 

But hate I am footed to stop a little, to amid excessioe exhaustion, 
for ah eady my mind fluctuates like the Euripus with its changing 
tides Now I consent, now I demy, I appiove and once mose dis- 
approve To disagree with the champwnofthis theory Ido not caie, 
agree with him I cannot But, pray, what sort of cause must an 
idea have ^ or, tell me, what is an idea ^ It is the thing thought of 
Itself in so far as that is ^objectively^ in the understanding But ex- 
plain what ^to be objectively in the understanding^ is As I uas 
taught, it IS the determination of an act of mind by a modification due 
to an object , but this is a merely external attribute of the tkmg and 
nothing belonging to its reality Foi, as * being seen* is meiely the 
direction qf the act of msion towards the permpient so being thought* 
m being objectively tn the understanding* is merely a standing still 
of our thought within itself and ending there, which can occur whether 
the thing is active or passive, indeed though it is even non-existent 
Hence, uhy should I ask foi a cause of that which is nothing aotual, 
which IS a met e name, a nonentity ? 

Nevettholess, says out great phihsophet , — ‘because a certain idea 
lias such and such an objective reality rather than another, it must 
owe this to some cause^ ’ Nay it needs no cause, for its ‘ objective 
teahty* is a mere name and nothing aotval Further a cause exerts 
some teal and actual influence, but the objective existence which is 
nothing actual can he the tecipient of nothing, and hence cannot he 
passively affected by the real activity of a cause, so far ts it ft cm 
teqmnng a cause My conclusion is that, though I have ideas, there 
IS no cause for their existence, so far f tom thete being a cause fot 
them greater than me and infinite 

^But, if you do not assign some cause fot ideas, you must, at least, 
give some teacon uhy this patticular idea contains this parhculat 
objective reality tather than that * Quite right, it is not my way 
to be niggardly with my friends hut to he open-handed I affirm 
univet sally qf all ideas what M Descartes says at other times of the 
ti tangle He says — ‘ Though possibly no such figure exists any- 
where outside my thought or has at any time existed, yet is its 

c 1 The French phrase paraphrases this ‘ One in which all things are in- 
cluded as m a universal and first cause’ 

^ The reference is to the writings attributed in mediaeval tunes to Dio- 
nysius— Dionjsius the Areopagite 

» Chapitre cinquiesme FT < Of Med m Vol i p 163, U 1—4 
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nature something unconditionally determinate, an essence, or form 
that IS immutable and eternaP * It is hence an eternal ven ity which 
requires no cause A boat is a boat, as Dams is Dams and not 
CEdipus If, how&m, you diive me to assign a reason, I bhall say it 
IS the imperfection of the mind, which is not infinite ^ for, not clasping 
in a single embiate the whole which edicts simultaneously and all 
together, it paicels out and divides the omni-present good Thus, 
because it cannot bring foith the whole, it conceives it in a senes of 
acts or, in technical language inadequately' 

M Descartes further asseits, ‘Yet, however imperfect be the 
manner of the existence in which a thing is, by means of an idea, 
objectively in the understanding, nevertheless it is not merely 
nothing, nor, consequently, can it proceed from nothing’ 

But this lb equivocation, Jor, if ^nothing' ib the same as ^an 
entity not actually existing,' it is entvely non-evistent, because it does 
not actually exist, and hence it proceeds from nothing, i e from no 
cause But if by "nothing' something imaginary is meant, something 
vulgar ly styled an ^ens ratioms,’ it is not ‘nothing’ but something real 
which IS distinctly conuived But since it u merely conceived and is 
nothing actual, though it may be conceived, yet it cannot be caused 
\pr banished from the mind^^ 

But he proceeds, ‘ Further, I should like to ask, whether “I” \vlip 
have this idea could exist, if no such being existed®,’ le if none 
existed, ‘from which the idea of a being more perfect than I pro- 
ceeds,’ as he says immediately hejore ‘For,’ says he, ‘from what 
should I proceed ‘Z From myself, from my parents, or from some 
other beings? But, if I were self-originated, neither should I doubt, 
nor should I wish for anything, nor should I sufier lack of anything 
whatsoever, for I should have given m>self all the peifections of which 
I have any idea, and should thus myself be God^ ’ "But, ij I am 
derived fiom something else, the end of the series of beings fi om which 
I come will ultimately be one which is selfor iginated, and hence what 
would have held good for myself [if self originated) will be ti ue of 
this^ ' This IS an ai gument that pm sues the same path as that taken 
by St Thomas^, and which he calls the proof f tom ‘the causality of an 
efhcient cause’ It is derived from Aristotle But Aristotle and 

^ Of Med V Vol 1 p 180, 11 4—7 ■* French version 

Of Vol I p 167, sub hn * Of loc cit infra 

^ Vol I p Ibd, par 2, sub fin 

^ Thomas Aquinas, Summa tot ms Theologiae, Pars i Quaestio ii De Deo, 
an Dens sit^ Art 3 Utrum Deus sit^ p 7, col 2, Secunda via est ex ratione 
causae eihcientis 
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Otjfecttons I 

8t Thomas are not concerned with the causes of ideas Perhaps they 
had no need to be^for might not the argument take a more direct and 
less devious course^ — I thirik^ hence I exist, nay I am tha^ vesy 
thinking mind^ that thinking But that mind, that thought, springs 
eitkei from itself or from something else On the latter aUes native, 
f?om what does that something else come'^ If it is selfdenved, it 
must he God ^ for that which is self-originated will have no trouble in 
conferring all things on itself 

An entreaty I waM press upon our author^ is that he would not 
hide his meaning fiom this Reader, one eager to comprehend him, 
albeit pel haps lacking in acuteness ‘Self-onginated*’ has two senses, 
fiistly a positive meaning equivalent to — deiived fiom its own self 
from a cause Hence anything which was self-originated and con- 
fer? ed Its own existence on itself, would, if giving itself what it 
desired by an act of choice imolmng premeditation, certainly give 
itself everything and would thus be God Secondly, ‘self-onginated' 
has a negative usage which equates it with ‘ by itself' or ‘ not denved 
from anything elbe* , so far as my Tnemory serves me, it is universally 
employed in this sense 

But now, if anything %s self denved, i a not due to something else, 
how can Ipiove that it embraces all things and is infinite ^ I shall 
pay no heed to the reply that, \f it is self-derived, it will have given 
itself everything, f 01 it does not depend on itself as on a cause, nor did 
it omtvcipate its existence and so at a prior time choose what it should 
afterwards be It is true I ham hewrd this doctrine of Suarez ^All 
limitations proceed fiom a cause, and the reason why anything is 
finite and limited is, either that its cause could not, or that it would 
not give it more being and perfection Hence, if anything seUf- 
derived and does not issue from a cause, it is necessarily unlimited 
and infinite ' 

But Ido not wholly agiee For (be the thing eves so much self- 
09 iginated, i e not due to something else), if the limitation be due to 
the thing^s internal constitutioncd principles, i e toils very form and 
essence, which, however, you have not yet proved to be infinite, what 
your answer ? It is ce? tain that the hot, if you will concede that there 
IS such a thing, is hot and not cold in virtue of its own internal 
constitutional principles, though you conceive that hot thing to derive 
its existence from nothing else I doubt not that M Deacart^ has no 
Ittck of reemnsfor substantiating that which others perhaps horn not 
demonstrated with sufficient dearness 

^ a se 
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A t hzst I find a paint of agreement mth my adversary He has 
erected as a general ruh^ ^ Whatever I know clearly and distinctly is 
something really true' ’ Nay ^whatemr I think is tim, for almost 
fi am boyhood I hme banished chimaeras and entities of reason” Ji cm 
my mind No faculty com be deflected from its proper object the 
vnU if it moves at all tends towan ds good indeed not even the senses 
themselves err , sight sees what it sees^ the ears hear what they hear 
thovgh what you see be tinsel there is nothing wtong with the vision, 
the error comes m when your judgment decides that it is gold you are 
beholding ’ Hence M Descartes most propet ly assi^ all error to the 
account of the will and judgment 

But now, from this come infer what you wanted */ apprehend 
clearly and distinctly an infinite being, hence it is something true 
and real * But will not someone ask, ^Do you apprehend clearly amd 
distinctly an infinite being^^^ But what then is the meaning of that 
well-worn maxim known to aU ^ — The infinite qud. infinite is un- 
known For if, when I think of a chilmgon and have a confused 
representation of some figure, I do not have a distinct image of the 
chiliagon or know it, because I do not have its thousand sides x^vident 
and distinct h^ore my mind, shall I not be asked, — how can the 
infinite he thought of distinctly and not confusedly, if the infinite 
perfections of which it is composed cannot be perceived clearly, and, 
as it were, unth true distinctness ofvmon ? 

Perhaps this is what St Thomas meant when he dented that the 
proposition ^God is^ is known ^^per se^” In objection to this he 
considers an argument drawn from Damascenus — ‘ God exists the 
knowledge of this truth nature has implanted m all, hence the truth 
that God exists is known ^*per se His reply is the knowledge of 
the existence of God is, in a general sense, and, as he says, in a 
confused manner, to wit, in so far as He is man’s highest existence, 
implanted by nature m all But this is not an unqualified appre- 
hension of the existence of Qod, just as to know that someone is 
coming is not the same as to know Peter, though Peter be the man 
who IS coming®, etc This is tantamount to saying that God is 
known in so far as He falls under some general termor as final cause, 
O! even as first and most perfect of beings, or finally as something 
which contains aU things in a confused and generic manner, but not 
m respect qf the precise notion which expresses His nature I bdieye 
that M Descartes will hem no difficulty in replying to anyone who 

1 Vol I p 158, L 9 

* Smnma Quaest n Art i 


3 Summaloc cit p 6, col 2 
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Objections I 

raises a question here Yet I am sure that owing to what I heie 
bnng forward^ merely fat dtsciisswnHs sale^ he will call to mmd the 
doctrine of Boethius That there are certain common mental concep- 
tions which are only known ‘ per ee* by the wise^ Hence no one should 
mamel %f those who desire to know more {than others) ask many 
questions^ and for a long time linger oier those topics uhick they 
kfmu to hme been laid dawn as thefiistpi maples of the whole subject^ 
and in spite of this do not master •^t without strenuous intellectual 
effort 

Let us then concede that someone has a clear and distinct idea of 
a highest and most perfect being , what f wither condusion do you 
draw ^ That this infinite being eaiists^ and that so certainly that the 
existence of God should have certitude, at least for my mind, as great 
as that which mathematical truths have hitherto enjoyed^ Hence 
there is no less^ contradiction in thinking of a God (that is of a 
being of the highest perfection) who lacks existence (a particular 
perfection) than in thinking of a hill which is not relative to a 
valley^ The whole dispute hinges on this, he who gl^es nay hese 
must admit defeat Bince my opponent is the stronger combatant I 
should like fm a little to avoid engaging him at close quarters in 
(yidm that, fated as lam to bse, I may yet postpone what 1 cannot 
avoid 

Firstly then, though reason only and not authority ts the arbiter 
in om discussion, yet, leqjt I be judged impertinent in gainsa/ying the 
contentions qf such an illustiious philosopher, let me quote you what 
St Thomas says, it is an objection he urges against his own doctrine — 
As soon as the intellect grasps the signification of the name God, 
it knows that God exists, for the meaning oi His name is an object 
nothing greater than which can be conceived^ Now that which 
exists in fact as well as in the mind is greater than what exists in 
the mmd alone Hence, since the name 'God ’ being understood, 
God consequently exists in the mmd, it follows that He really 
exists This argument formally esopr essed becomes — God is a being, 
a greater than which cannot be conceived, but that, a greatei than 
which cannot he conceived, includes its existence, hence God by His 
very name or notion includes His existence, and as a direct consequence 
can neither be conceived as being, nor can be, demd of exigence But 
npw, hindly tell me is not this M Descartes' own pi oof^ St Thomas 


^ Quotation in Thomas, loc cit p 6, col 2 
® Vol I p 179, par 1, sub fin * ‘More,* Latin Yexsion 

^ Ibid par 2 a Siimifican 
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Objections I 

defines God thus — A being than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived M Descartes calls Him a being of extreme perfection, 
certainly nothing greater than this can be concerned St Thomas goes 
on to argue — That than which nothing greater can be conceived 
includes its existence , oikeiwise a greater than it could be conceived^ 
namely that which ts conceived to contain its existence Now does not 
M Descartes bring up the same proposition as minm premise'^ * God 
IS the most pet feet being, the most perfect being compt ises within itself 
its existence, for otherwise it would not have the highest p&fection ' 
St Thomas's conclusion is — Therefore since God, His name being 
understood, exists in the understanding, He exists in reality That 
IS to say, owing to the very fact that in the vety concept of the essence 
oj an entity, nothing gi eater than which can be conceived, existence is 
involved, itfollowb that that very entity exists M Descartes drews the 
same inference —Yet, says he, owing to the fact that we cannot think 
of God as not existing, it follows that His existence is inseparable 
from Him, and hence that He in truth exists^ But now let St Thomas 
seply both to himself and to M Descartes Granted that everyone 
and anyone knows that by the name God is understood that which 
has been asserted, to wit, a being than which nothing greater can be 
thought, yet it does not follow that he understands that the thing 
signified by the name exists in reality, but only that it exists in the 
apprehension of the understanding Nor can it be proved that it 
really exists, unless it be conceded that something really existb than 
which nothing greater can be thought — a proposition not granted by 
those who deny the existence of God Thw furnishes me with my 
reply, which wM be bn^— Though it be conceded that an entity of the 
highest perfection implies its existence by its very name, yet it does 
not follow that that very existence is anything actual in the real 
world, but merely that the concept of existence ts inseparably united 
with the concept qf highest being Hence you cannot infer that the 
existence cf God %s anything actual, unless you assume that that 
highest being actually exists, for then it will actually contain all its 
perfections, togethei with this perfection of real existence 

Pardon me, gentlemen, %f now I pkad fatigue, but here is some- 
thing in a lighter vein This complex existent Lion includes both 
lion and the mode existence, and includes them essentially, for if you 
take away either %t will not be the same complex But now, has not 
God from all eternity had clear and distinct knowledge of this com- 
posite object ^ Does not also the idea of this composite, m so far as 
1 Cf Med Y Yol I p 181 sab Sn 



ts compoeite^ involve both its elements essentially ^ That is to say, 
does not its eanstence flow from the essence of this composite, existent 
Lion ^ Yet, I affia m, the distinct cognition of it which God possesses, 
that which he has from all eternity does not constrain either part of 
the complex to exist, unless you assume that the complex does exist, for 
then, indeed, it will imply all its essential perfections and hence also 
that of actual existence Therefore, also, even though you have a 
distinct hmoledge of a highest being, and granted that a being of 
supreme perfection includes existence in the concept of its essence, yet 
It does not follow that its existence is anything actual, unless on ike 
hypothms that that highest being does exist, for then indeed along 
with its other perfections it will in actuality include this, its existence, 
also Hence the proof of the existence of this highest being must be 
drawn from same other source 

I shall add hut few words about the essence of the soul and the 
distinction between soul and body, for I confess that the speculations 
of this wonderful genius have so exhausted me that I can add but 
little more It appears that the distinction between soul and body, %f 
real, is proved by the fact that they can be conceived as distinct and 
as isolated from each other Here I leave my opponent to contend 
with (JDuns) Scotus, who says that — In so fsur as one thing can be 
conceived as distinct and separate from another^ the adequate dis- 
tinction to draw between them is what he calls a formal and objective 
one, which is intermediate between a i eal distinction and a distinc- 
tion of leason It is thus that he distinguishes between the Dimne 
justice and the Dimne pity They have, he says, concepts formally 
diverse prior to any operation of the understanding, so that, even 
then, the one is not the other yet it does not follow that, because 
God’s justice can be conceived apart from his pity, they can also 
exist apart 

But I see that I have far exceeded the bounds of a Utter These 
are the criticisms for which, to my mind, the subject calb I lecrn it 
to you, gentlemen, to pick out any that may seem to you to have 
m&nt If you take my part, it will be easy to premil upon 
M Descartes kindly not to bear me ill will in future for having 
in a few points contradicted him If you uphold him, I yield, and 
own myself vanquished, the more eagerly from anxiety not to he over’- 
com a second time I send you greetings 



A REPLY BY THE AUTHOR TO THE 
FIRST SET OF OBJECTIONS 

Gentlemen, 

You have certainly stirred up a stout antagonist 
against me, one whose ability and learning might have caused me 
serious perplexity, unless like a pious and Chnstian theologian he 
had preferred to befhend the cause of God and of its unworthy 
champion, rather than to make a serious attack on it But, though 
this msmcenty redounds only to his credit, to act in collusion with 
it would tend to draw down censure on me, and thus I prefer 
to unmask his device for rendenng me assistance, rather than to 
answer him as an opponent 

To begin with, he has put m bnef compass my chief argument 
for proving the existence of God, so that it should the more readily 
abide m the reader’s memory, having bnefly indicated his assent 
to what he thinks clearly enough demonstrated, and having thus 
strengthened that with his authority, he finally comes to the crux 
of the difficulty, and raises a question only as to what is to be here 
understood by the term tdea^ and what sort of cause this aforesaid 
idea demands 

Now I have written somewhere an idea is the thing thought of 
itself, so far as it is objectively in the understanding But these 
words he evidently prefers to understand in a sense quite different 
from that in which I use them, meaning to furnish me with an oppor- 
tunity of explaining them more clearly ^Objective existence in the 
mind IS, he says, ^the determination of the act of mind by a modifi- 
cation due to an object^ which is merely an extrinsic appellation and 
nothing belonging to the object^ etc ' Now, here it must be noticed 
firstly that he refers to the thing itself, which is as it were placed out- 
side the understandmg and respecting which it is certainly an extrinsic 
^ Cf above p 2, par 2 
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attnbute to be objectively in the understanding, and secondly, that 
what I speak of is the idea, which at no time exists outside the mind, 
and m the case of which ^objectite existence' is indistinguishable 
from being in the understanding in that way in which objects are wont 
to be there Thus, for example, if someone asks what feature in the 
sun's existence it is to exist in my mind, it will be quite nght to 
reply that this is a merely extrinsic attribute which affects it, and 
to wit, one which determines an operation of the mind in the mode 
due to the object But if the question be, what the idea of the 
sun is, and the reply is given, that it is the object thought of in 
so far as that exists objectively in the understanding, he will not 
understand that it is the sun itself, in so far as that extnnsio 
attnbute is in it , neither vnS\.(Ajectise existence in the understanding 
here signify that the mind’s operation is here determined in the mode 
due to an object, but that it is in the mind in the way in which 
objects are wont to exist there Hence the idea of the sun will 
be the sun itself existing in the mind, not indeed formally, as it 
exists 111 the sky, but objectively, i e in the way in which objects 
are wont to exist in the mind , and this mode of being is truly 
much less perfect than that in which thmgs exist outside the 
mind, but it is not on tliat account mere nothing, as I have 
already said 

When thiS learned theologian talks of equivocation, I think that 
by this he means to warn me, and prevent me from forgetting that 
which 1 iiave this moment mentioned For, firstly, he says that a 
thing existing in the mind through an idea, is not an actual entity, 
le is nothing situated outside the intellect, and this is true 
Secondly he says that it is not anything fictitious or an entity of 
reason, but something real which is distinctly conceived, hy which 
words he admits all I have assumed Yet he adds, because it ts 
merely conceived and is nothing actual (i e because it is merely an 
idea, and nothing situated outside the mind), it may be indeed 
conceived, but by no means caused ^ , i e it does not require a cause 
m order to exist outside the mind Agreed , but it does require 
a cause to make it be conceived, and it is of this cause alone that 
the question here is raised Thus, if anyone has in his mind the 
idea of any machine showing high skill in its construction, it is 
certainly quite reasonable to ask what is the cause of that idea , 
and it 18 not sufficient to answer that the idea is nothing outside 
the mind, and hence can have no cause, hut can merely be con- 

^ Cf p 3, par 3 
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ceived ^ for here the whole question is — what is that which causes 
it to be conceiYed? Nor will it suffice to say that the mind itself 
IS its cause, being the cause of its own acts , for this is not dis- 
puted, the question being the cause of the objective artifice \(hich 
IS m the idea For there must be some definite cause of the fact 
that this idea of a machine displays this objective artifice rather 
than another, and its objective artifice bears to this cause the 
same relation that the objective reality of the idea of God bears 
to its cause Various causes of such a contrivance might be assigned 
It will be either a similar real machine already seen, the features 
of which are reproduced in the idea, or it wiU be great knowledge 
of mechanical science in the mind of him who thinks of it^ or 
perchance a great intellectual acuteness, which has enabled the 
man to invent this device without previous scientific knowledge 
We must note that every contrivance which in the idea has only 
objective existence, must necessarily exist in its cause, whatever 
that cause be, either formally or eminently And we must apply 
the same rule to the objective reality which is in the idea of God 
But in what will this exist unless m a God who teally exists? 
My clear-sighted opponent, however, sees all this, and hence admits 
that we may ask why this particular idea contains this particular 
objective leakty rather than thaty and to this question he replies 
firstly that the same as what I have written about the idea of 
the ti tangle holds good of all ideas, viz that though perchance 
the tnomgU nowhere exists, yet theie does exist some determinate 
nature, or essence, on immuzabU cmd etemai form which belongs 
to it^ Further he says that this demands no cause But he sees 
well enough that this reply xS nevertheless not satisfactory, for, 
although the nature of the triangle be immutable and etemai, that 
does not disallow the question why the idea exists m us Hence 
he adds — *lf, Jmoemt, you drive me to assign a leason, I shall say 
It IS the imperfection of the mvndl etc But this reply seems to 
show merely that those who have desired to take exception to my 
views have no rejoinder to make that at all approaches the truth 
For, sooth to say, there is no more probabihty that the imperfec- 
tion of the human intellect is the cause of our possessing the idea 
of God, than that ignorance of mechauical science should be the 
cause of our imagining some machine showing highly mtncate ccfn- 
tnvance, rather than another less perfect one On the cotftrary, 
clearly, if one possesses the idea of a machine which involves every 

^ Cf pp 2, 3 
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contnvance that ingenuity can devise, it will be absolutely right 
to infer that it is the product of some cause, in which that extreme 
pitch of mechanical ingenuity was actually embodied, although m 
the idea it existed only objectively By the same reasoning, when 
we have in us the idea of God, in which all thinkable perfection is 
contained, the evident conclusion is, that that idea depends upon 
some cause in which all that perfection also exists, to wit in the 
God who really exists It is true that both cases would seem 
to be on the same footing, and that, just as all are not eiqiert 
mechanicians, and hence cannot form the notion of a highly intn- 
cate machine, so all men might not have the same power of 
conceiving the idea of God , but since that idea is implanted m 
the same manner in the minds of all, and we perceive no source 
other than ourselves from which it comes, we suppose that it per- 
tains to the nature of our mind This indeed is not wrong, but 
we omit something else which pnncipally merits consideration and 
on which the whole force and evidence of this argument depends, 
namely, that this power of having in one’s self the idea of God 
could not belong to our intellect, if this intellect were merely a 
finite entity^ as m fact it is, and did it not have God as the cause 
of its existence Hence I have undertaken the farther enquiry — 
whether I could const if God did not eanst '^ — not for the purpose of 
adducing a proof distinct from the preceding one, but rather m 
order to give a more thorough-going explanation of it 

At this point my opponent, through excess of courtesy, has put 
me in an awkward position, for he compares my argument with 
another drawn from St Thomas and from Aristotle, and thus he 
seems to compel me to explain why, having started with them on 
the same road, I have not kept to it at all points But I beg him 
to excuse me from speaking of others, and to allow me to give an 
account only of what I have myself written 

Firstly then, I have not drawn my arguments from observing 
an order or succession of efficient causes in the realm of sensible 
things, partly because I deemed the existence of God to be 
much more evident than that of any sensible things, partly also 
because this succession of causes seemed to conduct merely to 
an acknowledgement of the imperfection of my intellect, because 
r could not understand how an infinity of such causes could have 
succSeded one another from all eternity m such a way that none of 
them has been absolutely first For certainl}, because I could 
^ Of Med lu Vol I p 167 sub fin 
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not understand that, it does not follow that there rmist be a first 
cause, just as it does not follow that, because I cannot understand 
an infinity of divisions in a finite quantity, an ultimate atom can 
be arrived at, beyond which no further division is possible The 
only consequence is that my intellect, which is finite, cannot com- 
prehend the infinite Therefore I prefer to use as the foundation 
of my proof my own existence, which is not dependent on any senes 
of causes, and is so plain to my mtelhgence that nothing can be 
plamer, and about myself I do not so much ask, what was the 
onginal cause that produced me, as what it is that at present 
preserves me, the object of this being to disentangle myself firom 
all question of the succession of causes 

Further, I have not asked what is^the cause of my existence 
in so far as I consist of mind and body, but have limited myself 
definitely to my position in so far as I am merelv a thing that 
thinks And I think that this furthers my project in no small 
degree , for thus 1 have been able far better to free myself from 
prejudiced conclusions, to follow the dictates of the light of nature, 
to set questions to myself, and to affirm with certainty that there 
IS nothing in me of which 1 am not in some way conscious This 
clearly is quite different from judging that, because I was begotten 
by my father, he was the progeny of my grandfather, and, because 
in seeking out the parents of my parents I could not carry the process 
to infimty, deciding, in order to bnng my quest to a conclusion, that 
hence there was some first cause of the senes 

Moreover, I have not only asked what is the cause of my being 
in so &x as I am a thinking thing, but chiefly in so far as 1 perceive 
that there exists m me, among other thoughts, the idea of a being 
of the highest perfection For it is on this that the whole force 
of my demonstration depends , firstly because in that idea is con- 
tained the notion of what God is, at least in so far as I can 
comprehend Him, and accordmg to the laws of true Logic, the 
question ^does a thing eanst^' must never be asked unless we 
already understand what the thing is , secondly, because it is this 
same idea that gives me the opportuuily of enquiring whether 
I proceed from myself or from something else, and of recognising 
my defects , finally it is that which shows me not only that there 
18 some cause of my existence, but that further in this cause all* 
perfections are contained, and that hence it is God * 

Fmally, I have not said that it is impossible for anything to be 
its own efficient cause , for, although that statement is manifestly 
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true when the meaning of efficient cause is restncted to those causes 
that are pnoi m time to their effects or diflFerent from them, yet 
it does not seem necessary to confine the term to this meaning in 
the present investigation In the first place the question^ ^ould 
m such a case be unmeaning, for who does not know that the same 
thing can neither be pnor to nor different fiom itself ^ Secondly, 
the light of nature does not require that the notion of an efficient 
cause should compel it to be pnor to its efiect , on the contiar}^ 
a thing does not properly conform to the notion of cause except 
dunng the time that it produces its effect, and hence is not prioi 
to it Moreover, the light of nature certainly tells us that nothing 
exists about which the question, why it exists, cannot be asked, 
whether we enquire for its efficient cause, or, if it does not possess 
one, demand why it does not have one Hence, it I did not believe 
that anything could in some way be related to itself exactly as 
an efficient cause is related to its efiect, so far should I be 
from concluding that any first cause existed, that, on the contrary, 
I should once more ask for the cause of that which had been called 
first, and so should never arrive at the first of all But I frankly 
allow that something may exist in which there is such a great and 
inexhaustible power that it has needed no assistance in order to 
existj and requires none for its preservation, and hence is m a 
certain way the cause of its own existence , such a cause I under- 
stand God to be For, even though I had existed from all eternity 
and hence nothing had preceded my existence, none the less, seeing 
that I deem the various parts of time to be separable from each 
othei, and hence that it does not follow that, because I now exist, 
I shall 111 future do so, unless some cause were so to speak to 
re-create me at each single moment, I should not hesitate to call 
that cause which preserves me an efficient cause Thus, even 
though God has never been non-existent, yet because He is the 
very Being who actually preserves Himself in existence, it seems 
possible to call Him without undue impropriety the caube of His 
own exibtence But it must be noted that here I do not mean 
a preservation which is effected by any positive operation of causal 
efficiency but one due merely to this fact, that the essential nature 
of God IS such that He cannot be otherwise than always existent 
Prom these remarks it is easy for me to make my reply to the 
distinction in the use of the term ‘ self-onginated ' or per se\ which, 

^ The question *Can a thing he its own efficient cause 

^ CC abo\e p 4 
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according to the counsel of my learned theological adversary, requires 
explanation For, although those who, confining themselves to the 
peculiar and restricted meaning of efficient cause, think it impossible 
for a thing to be its own efficient cause, and do not discern here 
another species of cause analogous to an efficient cause, are accus- 
tomed to understand merely, when they say a thing exists per se, that 
it has no cause ^ yet, if those people would look to the facts rather 
than the words, they would easily see that the negative meaning of 
the term ‘ self-onginated ’ proceeds merely from the imperfection of 
the human intellect, and has no foundation in reality, and that there 
lb a certain other positive signification which is drawn from the truth 
of things and from which alone my argument issues For if, e g 
anyone should imagine that some body was something per se, he 
can only mean that it has no cause, and he affirms this for no 
positive reason, but merely in a negative manner, because he knows 
no cause for it But this shows some imperfection in his judg- 
mentS as he will easily recognize if he remembers that the several 
parts of time are not denved from one another, and that hence, 
though that body be supposed to have existed up to the present 
time per se, i e without any cause, that will not suffice to make it 
exist in future, unless there be some power contained m it which 
continually, as it were, re-creates it , for then, when he sees that 
no such power is comprised in the idea of body, he will at once 
conclude that that body does not exist per se, takmg the expres- 
sion per se positively Similarly when we say that God exists per 
ee, we can indeed understand that negatively, our whole meaning 
being really that He has no cause But^ if we have previously 
enquired why He is or why He continues in being, and havmg 
regard to the immense and incomprehensible power which exists 
in the idea of Him we recognise that it is so exceedingly great 
that it is clearly the cause of His continuing to be, and that there 
can be nothing else besides it, we say that God exists pei se^ no 
longer negatively but in the highest positive sense For, although 
we need not say that God is the efficient cause of His own sdf, 
lest, if we do so, we should be involved in a verbal dispute, yet, 
because we see that the fact of His existing pet se, or having no 
cause other than Himself, issues, not from nothing, but from the 
real immensity of His power, it is quite permissible for us to think • 
that m a certain sense He stands to Himself in the same way, as an 


^ IFrencsh vexsion Ijatin yersign, m eo 
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efficient cause does to its effect, and that hence He exists per se 
in a positive sense Each one may also ask himself whether he 
exists per se in the same sense, and, having found no power in 
himself sufficient to preserve him through even a moment of time, 
he will rightly conclude that he depends on something else, and 
indeed on something else which exists per se^ because since the 
matter here concerns the present, not the past or the future, 
there is no room for an infinite regress Nay, here I will add 
a statement I have not hitherto made m writing — that we cannot 
arrive merely at a secondary cause, but that the cause which has 
power sufficient to conserve a thing external to it must wuth all 
the more reason conserve itself hy its own proper power, and so 
exist per se^ 

Moreover when it is said that all limitation is due to a caused 
while 1 hold that to be a real fact, I maintain that it is hardly 
expressed in proper terms, and that the difficulty is not sohed , for, 
properly speaking, limitation is only the negation of a greater per- 
fection, and this negation does not come from a cause but is the 
very thing so limited But though it be true that every limited 
thing depends on a cause, yet that is not self-evident, but must be 
deduced from something else , for, as this subtle theologian well 
replies, a thing can be limited in two ways^ either by that which 
produced it not having given it more perfection, or because its 
nature is such that it can only receive a certain amount, as e g in 
the case of the triangle, which by its nature can only have three 
sides But it seems to me to be self-evident that everything that 
exists springs either firom a cause or from itself considered as a 
cause, for, since we understand not only what existence is, but also 

^ The French translation of 1661 inserts after this point a paragraph 'which 
exists neither in the Latin nor m the French edition of 1647 Though pro- 
bably not original (Descartes died in 1650) but due to Clerselier, it is judged by 
the Burviying editor of the standard modern French edition (M Adam) to be 
important, and is inserted by him m a footnote (Vol ix Premieres Espouses, 
p 88) It is as follows 

“And, in ordei to anticipate here an objection which could be made, to wit 
that perhaps he who thus questions himself has the power of preserving himself 
without noticing it, 1 mamtain that this cannot be, and that it he had this 
power, he would necessarily know it, for as he considers himself at this 
moment only as a being that thmkb, nothing can exist in him of which he does 
not have cognizance, because every action of a spirit (such as would be the 
act of self-preservation, if proceeding fiom him), being a thought and hence 
b^g present and known by the spirit, that particular action would, hke the 
others, be present and be known, and by it he would come necessarily to know 
the powers whidh produced it, since every action |K)ints necessarily to the power 
which produces it 

* Of p 4, par 3 
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what negation of existence is, we cannot feign that anything exists 
per se as to which no reason can be given regarding why it exists 
rather than does not exist, hence there is no leason for not in- 
terpreting self-oiiginated in the sense in which it implies causal powei, 
that power, to wit, which passes all bounds, and which, as we can 
easily prove, can be found in God alone 

As to what my opponent finally grants ‘ me, it is a pnnciple which, 
though admitting no question, is yet commonly so little taken into 
consideration and is so effective in lescuing all Philosophy from 
the obscurity of darkness, that by confirming it by his authority 
the learned Doctor does much to fuither my endeavour 

But prudently he here enquires wkethei I know the infinite 
distinctly and cleaily ^ , and although I have tned to anticipate this 
objection, yet it occurs so spontaneously to each one, that it is 
worth while to gi\e it a detailed reply Therefore here, to start 
with, I shall say that the infinite qua infinite ib in nowise compre- 
hended, but that nevertheless it is understood, in so far as clearly 
and distinctly to understand a thing to be such that no limits can 
be found in it is to understand clearly that it is infinite 

Here indeed I distinguish between the indefinite and the infinite, 
and that alone do I properly speaking call infinite in which nowhere 
are limits to be found , in this sense God alone is infinite That 
moreover in which only in a certain aspect do I recognize no limit, 
as e g the extension of imaginary space, the many in number, or 
the divisibility of the parts of quantify, and other similar things, I 
call indeed indefinite but not infinite, because such things are not 
limitless in every respect 

Besides that^ I distinguish between the formal notion^ of the 
infinite or infinity and the thing which is infinite , for as for infinity, 
even though we understand it to have as much positive reality as 
may be, yet we understand it only in a certain negative fashion, 
from the fikct, namely, that we perceive no limitation in the thing , 
but the thing itself which is infinite is indeed positively understood, 
though not adequately, i e we do not comprehend the whole of 
what 18 intelhgible in it But it is just as when gazing at the sea, 
we are said to behold it, though our sight does not cover it all nor 
measures its immensity, if mdeed we view it from a distance in 
such a way as to take m the whole with a single glance, we see it 
only confusedly, as we have a confused image of a chiliagon, when 


^ p 4, sub fin 
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taking in all its sides at the same time y but if from near at hand 
we fix our glance on one portion of the sea^ this act of vision can be 
clear and distm^/t, just as the image of a chihagon may be, if it 
takes m only one or two of the figure’s sides By similar reasoning 
I admit along with all theologians that God cannot be comprehended 
by the human mind, and also that he cannot be distinctly known by 
those who try mentally to grasp Him at once in His entirety, and 
view Him, as it were, from a distance This was the sense m which, 
in the words of St Thomas in the passage quoted^ the knowledge of 
God was said to be found m us only in a certam confused way Bat 
those who try to attend to His perfections singly, and intend not so 
much to comprehend them as to admire them and to employ all the 
power of their mind in contemplating them^ will assuredly find m 
Him a much ampler and readier supply of the matenal for clear 
and distinct cognition than in any created things 

Neither does St Thomas here deny this contention, as is clear 
from his affirming in the following article that the existence of God 
18 demonstrable Moreover, wherever I have said that God can be 
clearly and distinctly known, I have understood this to apply only 
to this finite cognition of ours, which is proportionate to the diminu- 
tive capacity of our minds Besides, there was no reason for under- 
standing otherwise in order to prove the truth of the propositions I 
have maintained, as will easily be noticed if people take heed that 
1 have affirmed the doctrine in dispute only in two places, to wit 
where the question was asked whether, m the idea we form of God, 
there is anything real or only the negation of reality^ (as for 
example in the idea of cold nothing else is found than the negation 
of heat) a pomt which gives n&e to no dispute [although we do not 
comprehend the infinite]^ , and again this doctnne appeared in the 
passage where I asserted that existence appertained to the notion of 
a being of the highest perfection, just as much as three sides to ihe 
notion of a tnangle, a fact which can be understood without our 
havmg an adequate knowledge of God 

My opponent here compares one” of my arguments with another 

1 Cf Objections z p 5 

* Instead of this last phrase the French version has *and to recognize how 
fax they are from aU comprehension ’ 

* Bm 

^ ^ This danse occurs only m the Frendi Tension The round brackets 
aboTe are also found only in F Y Taken together these two indications make 
it dear that the * point which giyes nse to no dispute* is that * there is xeahty in 
the idea of God, whereas in the idea of cold there is none ’ 

* Above p 6, par S 
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of St Thomas's, so, as it were to force me to show which ol the two 
has the more force This I seem to be able to do with a good 
enough grace, because neither did St Thomas use that argument as 
his own, nor does he draw the same conclusion from it, consequently 
there is nothing here in which I am at variance with the Angelic 
Doctor He himself asked whether the existence of God is in 
itself^ known to man, i e whether it is obvious to each single indi- 
vidual, he denies this, and I along with him^ Now the argument 
to which he puts himself m opposition can be thus propounded When 
we understand what it zs the word God signifies^ we understand 
that it IS thaty than which nothing ^reenter can be conceived^ , but to 
exist in reality as well as in the mind is greater than to exist in the 
mmd alone, hence, when the meaning of the word God is understood, 
it IS understood that God existb in fact as well as in the understanding 
Here there is a manifest error in the form of the argument , for the 
only conclusion to be dra^n is — hence, when we undti stand what the 
woid God means, we understand that it means that God exists in 
fact as well as in the mind but because a word implies something, 
that is no reason for this being true My argument, however, was 
of the following kind— That \vhich we clearly and distinctly under- 
stand to belong to the true and immutable nature of anything, its 
essence, or form, can be truly' aflSrmed of that thing, but, after we 
have with su&cient accuracy investigated the nature of God, we 
clearly and distinctly understand that to exist belongs to His true 
and immutable nature , therefore we can with truth affirm of God 
that He exists This is at least a legitimate conclusion But 
besides this the major premise cannot be denied, because it was 
previously^ conceded thsit whatever we clearly and distinctly perceive 
IS true The minor alone remains, and in it there is, I confess, no 
little difficulty This is firstly because we are so much accustomed 
to distinguish existence from essence m the case of other things, 
that we do not with sufficient readiness notice how existence belongs 
to the essence of God in a greater degree than in the case of other 
things Further, because we do not distinguish that which belongs 
to the true and immutable nature of a thing from that which we by 
a mental fiction assign to it, even if we do fairly clearly perceive 
that existence belongs to God's essence, we nevertheless do not 
conclude that God exists, because we do not know whether H& 
essence is true and immutable or only a fiction we invent 

® F V mento, L V 
* Cf above p 17, par 2 
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But, m order to remove the first part of this difficulty we must 
distinguish between possible and necessary existence, and note that 
in the concept or idea of everything that is clearly and distinctly 
conceived, possible existence is contained, but necessary existence 
never, except in the idea of God alone For I am sure that all who 
diligently attend to this diversity between the idea of God and that 
of all other things, will perceive that, even though other things are 
indeed conceived^ only as existing, yet it does not thence follow 
that they do exist, but only that they may exist, because we do not 
conceive that there is any necessity for actual existence being con- 
joined with their other properties , but, because we understand that 
actual existence is necessarily and at all times linked to God’s other 
attributes, it follows certainly that God exists 

Further, to clear away the rest of the difficulty, we must observe 
that those ideas which do not contain a true and immutable nature, 
but only a fictitious one due to a mental synthesis, can be by that 
same mind analj^sed, not merely by abstraction (or restriction of the 
thought)* but by a clear and distinct mental operation , hence it will 
be clear that those things which the understanding cannot so analyse 
have not been put together by it For example, when I think of a 
winged horse, or of a lion actually existing, or of a triangle inscribed 
in a square, I easily understand that I can on the contrary think of 
a horse without wings, of a lion as not existing and of a triangle 
apart from a square, and so forth, and that hence these things have 
no true and immutable nature But if I think of the tnangle or 
the square (I pass by for the present the lion and the horse, because 
their natures are not wholly intelligible to us), then certainly what- 
ever I recognise as being contained m the idea of the tnangle, as 
that its angles ate equal to nght, etc , I shall truly affirm of the 
triangle, and similarly I shall affirm of the square whatsoever 
I find in the idea of it For though I can think of the tnangle, 
though stripping from it the equality of its angles to two nght, yet 
I cannot deny that attribute of it by any clear and distmct mental 
operation, i e when I myself rightly understand what I say Besides, 
if I think of a tnangle inscnbed in a square, not meaning to ascribe 
to the square that which belongs to the tnangle alone, or to assign 
to the tnangle the properties of the square, but for the purpose only 
df examixung that which arises firom the conjunction of the two, the 
natt&e of that composite will be not less true and immutable tba^^ 

1 intdligamos 

* This phrase oeovra only m the French version 



that of the square or tnangle alone , and hence it will be nght to 
afiSrm that the square cannot be less than double the inscribed 
tnangle, together with the similar properties which belong to the 
nature of this composite figure 

But if I think that existence is contained in the idea of a body 
of the highest perfection, because it is a greater perfection to exist 
in reality as well as m the mind than to exist in the intellect alone, 
I cannot then conclude that this utterly perfect body exists, but 
merely that it may exist , for I can well enough recognize that that 
idea ^ been put together by my mind uniting together all corporeal 
perfections, and that existence does not anse out of its other cor* 
poreal perfections, because it (existence) can be equally well affirmed 
and denied of them Nay, because when 1 examine this idea of 
body I see m it no force by means of which it may produce or pre- 
serve itself, I rightly conclude that necessary existence, which alone 
is here in question, does not belong to the nature of a body, how- 
soever perfect it may be, any more than it belongs to the nature of 
a mountain not to have a valley, or any more than it pertains to the 
nature of a tnangle to have its angles greater than two nght angles 
But now, if we ask not about a body but about a thing (of whatever 
sort this thing may turn out to be) which has all those perfections 
which can exist together, whether existence must be included in the 
number of these perfections we shall at first be in doubt, because 
OUT mind, bemg finite, and not accustomed to consider them unless 
separately, will perchance not at first see how necessary is the bond 
between them But yet if we attentively consider whether existence 
IS congruous with a being of the highest perfection, and what sort of 
existence is so, we shall be able clearly and distinctly to perceive 
m the first place that possible existence is at least predicable of it, 
as it IS of all other things of which we have a distinct idea, even of 
those things which are composed by a fiction of the mind Farther, 
because we cannot think of God’s existence as being possible, without 
at the same time, and by taking heed of His immeasurable power, 
acknowledging that He can exist by His own might, we hence con- 
clude that He really exists and has existed from all eternity, for 
the hght of nature makes it most plain that what can exist by its 
own power always exists And thus we shall understand that neces- 
sary existence is compnsed in the idea of a being of the highest 
power, not by any mtellectual fiction, but because it belongs tQ the 
true and immutable nature of that being to exist We shall at the 
same time easily perceive that that all-powerful bemg must comprise 



in himself all the other perfections that are contained in the idea of 
God, and hence these by their own nature and without any mental 
fiction are conjoined together and exist in God 

All this is manifest to one who considers the matter attentively, 
and it differs firom what I have already written only in the method 
of explanation adopted, which I have intentionally altered in order to 
suit a diversity of inteUigences But 1 shall not deny that this argu- 
ment IS such that those who do not bethink themselves of all those 
considerations that go to prove li^ will very readily take it for a 
sophism , hence at the outset I had much doubt as to whether I 
should use it, feanng that those who did not attam to it might be 
given an opportunity of cavillmg about the rest But since there 
are two ways only of proving the existence of God, one by means of 
the effects due to him, the other by his essence or nature, and as I 
gave the former explanation m the third Meditation as well as I 
■could, I considered that I should not afterwards omit the other proof 
In the matter of the formal distinction which the learned Theo- 
logian claims to draw from Scotus^ my reply is briefly to the effect 
that this distinction m no way differs from a modal one, and applies 
only to incomplete entities, which I have accurately demarcated 
from complete beings This is sufficient to cause one thing to be 
conceived separately and as distinct from another by the abstracting 
action of a mind when it conceives the thing inadequately, without 
sufficing to cause two things to be thought of so distinctly and 
separately that we understand each to be an entity in itself and 
diverse from every other, in order that we may do this a real 
distinction is absolutely necessary Thus, for example, there is a 
formal distinction between the motion and the figure of the same 
body, and I can quite well think of the motion without the figure 
and of the figure apart from the motion and of either apart from the 
body, but nevertheless I cannot think of the motion in a complete 
manner apart from the thing m which the motion exists nor of the 
figure in isolation from the object which has the figure , nor finally 
can I feign that anything incapable of having figure can possess 
motion, or that what is incapable of movement has figure So it is 
also that neither can I understand justice apart from a just being, 
or compassion apart from the compassionate, nor may I imagme 
that the same being as is just cannot be compassionate But yet I 
nnderetand m a complete manner what body is [that is to say I 
conceive of body as a complete thing^j, merely by thinking that 
^ Cf p 8 * This dause is found only m the F^nch version 
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it IS extended, has figure, can move, etc , and by denying* of it 
everything which belongs to the nature of mind Conversely also 
I understand that mind is something complete which doubts, 
knows, wishes, etc, although I deny that anything belongs to 
it which IS contained in the idea of body But this could not 
be unless there were a real distinction between mind and body 
This IS my answer, gentlemen, to your friend’s subtle and most 
serviceable cnticisms If it still is defective, I ask to be informed 
about the omissions or the blunders it contains To secure this 
from my cntic through your good offices, would be to have a great 
kmdness conferred upon me 

^ L Y Encore quo ]e me, F Y 



THE SECOND SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 

Sl9, 

Your e7ideaimi9 to maintain the cause the Authai of all 
things against a new face of tebellious giants has sped so well, that 
hencefofth men qf worth may hope that m future there will be none 
who, after attentive study of y<m Meditations, will not confess that 
an eternal divine Being does exist, on whom all things depend 
Heme we have decided to diaio your attention to certain passages 
noted beneath and to lequest you to shed such light upon them that 
nothing mil remain m your ucnl ivhich, if at all demonstiable, is 
not cleaily proved For, since you have for so many years so 
ex&icxsed youi mind by continual meditation, that matters which to 
others seem doubtful and cbsmie are to you most evident, and ym 
perhaps know them by a simple intuitive act qf mind, withmt^ 
noticing the indistinctness that the same facts have for others, it imll 
be well to bring before yom notice those things which need to be 
moie deafly and fully explained and demonstiated This done, 
theie loiU scaice remain anyone to deny that those arguments qf 
youis, entered upon for the pwpose of promoting the greater 
glory of God and vast benefit to all mankind, have the farce qf 
demonstrations 

In the first place, pi ay lemembei that it was not as an actual 
fact and in leality, but m&ely by a mental fiction, that you so 
stoutly lesisted the claim of all bodies to be more than phantasms, 
in order that you might draw the conclusion that you weie meiely 
a thinking being, for otherwise these is perhaps a risk you might 
believe that you could draw the conclusion that you were in tfuth 
nothing othes than mind, or thought, or a thinking being This ue 
find worthy of mention only in connection w%th the fisst two 

V- French translation la ♦ The Second Objections collected 

by the ^ Father Mersenne from the utterances of divers Theologians and 
Fhilosophezs * 

* I follow the French version here, the Latin is not so pointed 
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Meditations^ m which ym show clearly that it is at least certain that 
you, who think, eanst But let us pause a little here Up to this 
point you know that you cure a being that thinks, hut you do not 
know what this thinking thing is What if that were a body which 
by its mnous motions and ensov/nterb produces that which we ccdl 
thought 1 Foi, granted that you rejected the claim cf enery sort qf 
body, you may have been deceived in this, because you did not rule out 
yourself, who aie a body For how mil you prove that a body camiot 
think, or that its bodily motions are not thought itself 1 Possibly 
even, the whole bodily system, which you imagine you have rejected, or 
some of its parts, say the parts composing the brain, can unite to 
produce those motions which we call thoughts am a thinking 
thing,' you say , but who knoivs but you are a corporeal motion, or a 
body in motion ? 

Secondly, from the idea qf a supreme being, which, you contend, 
cannot be by you produced, you are bold enough to infer the necessary 
existence qf the supreme being fiom which alone can come that idea 
that your mind perceives^ Vet we find in our own selves a sufficient 
basis on which alone to eiect that said idea, even though that supreme 
being did not exist, or we were ignorant qf its existence and did not 
even think of it though it did exist Bo I not see that I, in 
thinking, have some degree of perfection} And theiefore I conclude 
that others besides me have a similar degree, and heme I have a basis 
on which to construct the thought qf any number qf degiees amd so to 
add one degree qf perfection to another to infimty, just as, given the 
existence of a single degree qf light or heat, lean add and imagine 
flesh degrees up to infinity Why, on similar reahomng, can I not 
add, to any degree qf being^ that I perceive in myself any other 
degiee I please, and out qf the whole numb&t capable of addition 
construct the idea qf a perfect being ? ^ But,' you say, ^ an effect can 
have no degree qf perfection or leality uhich has not premoudy 
existed in its tauie' In reply we wge {passing by the foot that 
experience shows m that flies and other animals, on even plants are 
produced hj the sun, lain and the earth, in which life, a nobler thing 
than any merely corporeal giade of being, does not exist, and that 
hence an effect can denvefiom itt cause some leahty which yet is not 
found m the cause) that that idea is nothing but an entity qf leason, 
which has no more nobility than your mind that thinks it Besides 
this, how do you know that that idea would have come before youi 


1 Cf Med in Vol i p 165, sub fin 


a Entis, L V 
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mtnd if you had mt been nurtured among men of cuUuie^ bu^ had 
passed all your hfe in bome desert spot ? Have you mt derived it 
from reflections previously entertained^ from books, from interchange 
qf converse mth yow fi tends, etc , not from your own mind ahne or 
from a supreme being who exists ? You must therefore prove more 
clearly that that idea could not present itself to you unless a supreme 
being did exist though when you show this we shall all confess 
oursehes vanquished But it seems to be shown clearly that that idea 
springs from previous notions by the fact that the notices of Canada, 
the Harms, and other savages, have m idea in their minds such as 
this, which IS one that you can form from a previous survey qf cor- 
poreal things, in such a way that your idea rqfers only to this corporeal 
world, which embraces all the perfections that you can imagine, hence 
you would have up to thw point no giounis as yet for inferring more 
than an entirely perfect corporeal Entity, unless you were to add 
something else conducting us to the [knowledge qf the] incorporeal or 
spiritual Let us add that you can construct the idea of an angel (just 
as you can form the notion of a supremely perfect being) without that 
idea being caused m you by a [really existing] angel, though the 
angel has mere perfection than you have But you do not possess the 
idea qf God any more than that qf an infinite number arqfan infinite 
line and though you did possess this, yet there could be no such 
number Put along with this the contention that the idea of the 
unity md simplicity qf a sole perfection which embraces all other 
perfections, is merely the product of the reasoning mind, and is 
formed in the same way as other waiversal unities, which do not eosist 
in fact but merely in the understanding, as is illustrated by the cases 
of generic, transcendental and other unities 

Thirdly, since you are net yet certain of the qforesaid exwtence 
qf God, and yet according to your statement, cannot be certain qf 
anything or know anything clearly and distinctly unless previously 
you know certainly and clearly that God exists, it foUoios that you 
cannot clearly and distinctly know that you are a thinking thing, 
since, according to you, that knowledge depends on the clear knowledge 
qf the existence of God, the proof qf which you have not yet reached 
at that point where you draw the conclusion that you have a dear 
knowledge qf what you are 

Take this also, that while an Atheist knows dearly and distinctly 
that the three angles qf a triangle are equal to two right, yet he is 
far from hebeving in the existence qf God, in fact he denies it, 
because %f God existed there would he a supreme Existence, a highest 



gooA^ %e an tnfimte Being Bvi; the infinite in emry type qf perfec- 
tion precludes the eanstence of anything else whaJtsomr it he^ eg oj 
emry variety of mfuty and good^ nay even every sort of mn-entity 
and eml, whereas there are in ennstence many mtitm^ many good 
things^ as well as many non-entities and many evil things We conr 
sider that ym should give a sclution of this objection^ lest the impious 
should stiU have some case left them 

Fourthly, you deny that God lies or deceives, whereas some 
schoolmen may he found who affirm this Thus 6abriel\ Ariminensis\ 
and others thinJc that in the absolute sense of the expressum God does 
utter falsehoods, i e what is the opposite qf His intention and con- 
trary to that which He has decreed, as when He unconditionally 
announced to the people of Nineveh through the Prophet, Yet forty 
days and Nineveh shall be destroyed, and when in many other 
cases He declared things that by no means came to pass, because His 
words were not meant to correspond with His intention or His decree 
But, if God could harden the heart qf Pharaoh and blind his eyes, %f 
He communicated to His Prophots a spirit of lying, whence ^ you 
conclude that we cannot be deceimd by Himl May not God so 
deal with men as a phiysman treats his patients, or as a father hu 
children, dissimulatwn being employed in both cases, and that wisely 
and with profit t For if God showed to us His truth imdimmed!, 
what eyes, what mental vmon could endure it? 

Yet it IS true that it is not necessary for God to contrive deception 
in order for you to be deceived in the things which you think you 
clearly and distinctly perceive, if the cause of the illusion may reside 
in you yourself, provided only that you are unaware qf the fact 
What if your nature be such as to be continually, or at least very 
frequently, deceived? But what evidence is there that you are not 
delved and cannot be deceived m those matters whereqf you have 
clear and distinct knowledge ? How often ham we not experienced 
the fact that a man has been deceived in those matters qf which he 
believed that he had knowledge as plain as daylight^ Hence we think 
that this principle of clear and distinct knowledge should he eophined 
so clecM ly and distinctly that no one of sound mind may evei be deceived 
in matters that he believes himself to know clearly and distinctly, 
apart from this condition we cannot yet make oc^ ikot there is a 
possibility qf certitude in any degree attaching to your thinking or to 
the thoughts qf the human rgce 

^ Gabnel Biel, 15ih centnry, * fhe last of the Scholastics ’ 

^ Gzegoxy of Bimmi, 14th centary 



Fifthly, the mil never goes astray or errs, so long as zt/oUows 
the clear and distinct knowledge of the mind that governs %t^, but 
exposes itself to da/nger %f guided by a mental conception which is not 
clear and distinct, note that the following consequemes ensue — 
a Twrk or any other infidel does not only not err because he does nx)t 
embrace the Christian \and Catholic\ Religion, but in addition to this 
he does errif he does embrace it, since he does not apprehend its truth 
either clearly or distinctly Nay, if this canon cf yours is true, 
there mil be practically nothing which the mil may permissibly 
embrace, since there is hardly anything known to us with that clears 
mss and distinctness that you want for a certitude that no doubt can 
shake Beware then lest, in your desire to befriend the truth you do 
not prove too much, and, instead (f establishing it, overthrow it 

Sixthly, in your leply to the preceding^ set of objections you 
appeal to have gone astray in the drawing of yom conclusion This 
was how you propounded your aigwmnt — We may truly affirm of 
anything, that which we clearly and distinctly perceive to belong to 
its true and immutable nature , but (after we have investigated 
with sufficient accuracy what God is) we clearly and distinctly 
understand that to exist belongs to the nature of God^ The 
proper comhmon would have been — ^therefore (after we have invefih 
^ted with sufficient accuracy what God is) we can truly affirm that 
to exist belongs to God’s nature Whence it does not follow that 
God actually ecnsts, but only that He ought to exist %f Hts nature 
were anything possible or not contradictory , that is to say, that the 
nature or essence of God cannot be conceived apart from His existence 
and hence, as a consequence, if that essence us real, God exists as an 
actual fact All this may be reduced to that argument which is 
stated by others in the folbwing terms — If it is not a contradiction 
that God exists, it is certain that He exists , but His existence is 
not a contradiction , hence, etc But a difficulty occurs in the 
minor premise, whwh states that God s existence is not a conti adustion, 
since our critics eiihot profess to doubt the t9 utk of this or deny it 
Moreover that little clause in your argument after we have suffi- 
ciently investigated the nature of God’) assuines as true someithing 
that all do not believe, and you know that you yourself corf ess that 
you can apprehend the infinite only inadequately The same thing 
must be said in the case cf each and my of Gods attributes, for, 
sypce everything in God is utterly infinite, what mind can com-^ 

1 F V mentis suae, L V * F V Theologo (i e Catero), L V 

* Cf above p 19, U 14 8q.q 
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pehmd the smallest fragment of what eanstb tn God except in a 
mannet that is utterly inadequate ? How then can you haw ‘ inves- 
tigated with sufficient clearness and distinctness what God is' ^ 
Seventhly, you say not one woid [zw yowr Meditations\ about the 
immortality of the human soul, which iievertheless you should above 
all things haw proved and demonstrated as against those men — 
themselves unworthy of immaitality — who completely deny it and 
perchance have an enmity against it But ovei and above this you 
do not seem to have sufficiently proved the distinctness of the soul 
from every species of body, as we have already said m our first 
criticism , to which we now add that it does not seem to folhw from 
the distinction you draw between it and the body that it %s incor- 
ruptible or immoi tal What if its nature be limited by the duiation 
of the life of the body, and God has granted it only such a supply of 
force and has so measwted out its existence that, in the cessation of 
the corporeal life, it must ccme to an end 1 

These, Sir, are the difficulties on which we request you to shed 
light, in or del that it mwy be profitable for each and all to read your 
Meditations, containing as they do so much subtlety and, in our 
opinion, so much truth This is why it would be well worth the 
doing if, hard upon youi solution qf the dijficulties, you advanced as 
premises cestain definitions, postulates and axioms, and thence drew 
conclusions, conducting the whole proof by the geometrical method, 
in the use of which you are so highly expert Thus would you cause 
each leader to have everything in his mind, as it were at a single 
glance, and to be penetrated throughout with a seme cf the Dmne 
being 



REPLY TO THE SECOND SET OF 
OBJECTIONS 


Gentiembn, 

I had much pleasure m leading the ciitioisms you have 
passed on my httle book dealing with First Philosophy , and I 
recognise the friendly disposition towards me that you display, 
united as it is with piety towards God and a zeal to promote His 
glory I cannot be otherwise than glad not only that you should 
think my arguments worthy of your scrutiny, but also that you 
bring forward nothing in opposition to them to which I do not seem 
to be able quite easily to reply 

Firstly, you warn me to remember that it was not actually but 
merely by a mental fiction that I rejected the claim of bodies to be 
more than phantasms, %n order to draw the conclusion that I was 
merely a thinhng being, so as to avoid thinking that it was a conse- 
guence of this that I was t eally nothing more thorn mmd^ But in the 
Second Meditation I have already shotrn that I bore this m mind 
sufficiently, here are the words — But perhaps it is the case that 
these veiy things, which I thus suppose to be non-existent because they 
are unknown to me, do not in very truth differ fiom that self which I 
know I cannot tell, this is not the subject lam now discussingi etc ^ 
By these words I meant expressly to warn the reader that in that 
passage I did not as yet ask whether the mind was distinct from the 
body, but was merely investigating these properties of mind of which 
I am able to attain to sure and evident knowledge And, since I 
discovered many such properties, I can only m a qualified sense 
admit what you subjoin, namely, That I am yet ignoromt as to what 
a thinking thing is^ For though I confess that as yet I have not 
discovered whether that thinking thing is the same as the body 
or something diverse from it, I do not, on that account, admit 

^ p 24 * Of Med ii Vol i p 152 » p 24 
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that I have no knowledge of the mind Who has ever had 
such an acquaintance with anything as to know that there was 
absolutely nothing in it of which he was not aware ^ But in 
proportion as we perceive more in anything, the better do we 
say we know it, thus we have more knowledge of those men 
with whom we have lived a long time, than of those whose face 
merely we have seen or whose name we have heard, even though 
they too are not said to be absolutely unknown It is in this sense 
that I think I have demonstrated that the mind, considered apart 
from what is customarily attributed to the body, is better known 
than the body viewed as separate from the mind , and this alone 
was what I intended to maintain 

But I see what you hint at, namely, that since I have wntten 
only SIX Meditations on First Philosophy my readers will marvel 
that in the first two no further conclusion is reached than that I 
have just now mentioned, and that hence they will think the 
meditations to be too meagre, and unworthy of pubhcation. To 
this I reply merely that I have no fear that anyone who reads with 
judgment what I have written should have occasion to suspect that 
my matter gave out, and moreover it appeared highly reasonable to 
confine to separate Meditations matters which demand a particular 
attention and must be considered apart from others 

Nothing conduces more to the obtaimng of a secure knowledge 
of reality than a previous accustoming of ourselves to entertain 
doubts especially about corporeal things , and although I had long 
ago seen several books wntten by the Academics and Sceptics about 
this subject and felt some disgust in serving up again this stale dish, 
I could not for the above reasons refuse to allot to this subject one 
whole Meditation I should be pleased also if my readers would 
expend not merely the little time which is required for reading it, 
in thinking over the matter of which the Meditation treats, but 
would give months, or at least weeks, to this, before going on 
farther, for in this way the rest of the work will yield them a 
much ncher harvest 

Further, since our previous ideas of what belongs to the mind 
have been wholly confused and mixed up with the ideas of sensible 
objects, and this was the first and chief reason why none of the 
propositions asserted of God and the soul could be understood with 
suihcient clearness, 1 thought I should perform something worth the 
doing if I showed how the properties or quahties of the soul are to 
be distinguished firom those of the body For although many have 
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already maintained that, in order to umlerbtand the iact%' of 
metaphysics, the mind must be abstracted fioiii the seubeb, no one 
hitherto, so far as I know, has shown how this i& to be done The 
true, and in my judgment, the onl> wav to do this is found in m> 
Second Meditation, but such is its nature that it is not enough to 
have once seen how it goes , much tunc and man} repetitions are 
required it we would, by forming the contrarj habit of distinguish- 
ing intellectual Irom corporeal matteis, foi at least a tew days, 
obliteiate the life-Iong custom of confounding them This appeared 
to me to be a very sound reason for treating of nothing further in 
the said Meditation 

But besides this you here ask hoit I ptove that a body cannot 
thinV Pardon me if I reply that I have not yet given ground 
for the raising of this question, for I tirst treat of it ui the 
Sixth Meditation Here are the words — In Ofdei that I may be 
mie that one thing is diverse Jrom anotkei, it $ujfficte7it that I 
should be able to concei%e^ the one apart Jrom the other , etc, and 
shortly afterwards I say Although I have a body very closely cm- 
joined ivith me, yet since, on the one hand, I have a clear and 
distinct idea cj myseU, in so Jar as I am a thinking thing and not 
extended, and, on the other hand, I have a distinct idea of the body 
%n so Jar as it is an extended, not a thinking thing, it is certain that 
I (that IS the mind [or soul, by which I am what I am]) am really 
distinct from my body and can exist without it* It is easy from this 
to pass to the following — everything that cm think is mind or is 
called mind, but, since rnind and body are really distinct, no body is 
a mind, hence no body can think 

I do not here see what you are able to deny Do you deny 
that in order to recognise a real distinctness between objects it 
IS sufiicient for us to conceive one of them clearly apart from the 
other? If so, offer us some surer token of real distinction I 
believe that none such can be found What will you say? That 
those things are really distinct each of which can exist apart from 
the other But once more I ask how you will know that one thing 
can be apart from the other, this, in order to be a sign of the 
distinctness, should he known Perhaps you will say that it is given 
to you by the senses, since you can see, touch, etc., the one thing 
while the other is absent But tbe trustworthiness of the senses is 
mfenor to that of the intellect, and it is m many ways possible for 

^ L Y (Choses unmaienelles on metaphysiques, F Y ) > Gf p 24 

» F Y m1;ellig«xe, L Y ^ Yol i p 190, par 2 
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one and the same thing to appear under various guises or in several 
places or in different manneis, and so to be taken to be t-wo things 
And finally if you bear in mind what was said at the end of the 
Second Meditation' about wax, you will see that properly speaking 
not even are bodies themselves perceived by sense, but that they 
are perceived by the intellect alone, so that there is no difference 
between perceiving by sense one thing apart from another, and 
having an idea of one thing and understanding that that idea is 
not the same as an idea of something else Moreover, this know 
ledge can be drawn from no other source than the fact that the one 
thing IS perceived apart from the other, nor can this be known with 
certainty unless the ideas m each case are clear and distinct Hence 
that sign you offer of real distinctness must be reduced to my 
criterion in order to be infallible 

But if any people deny that they have distinct ideas of mind and 
body, I can do nothing further than ask them to give sufficient 
attention to what is said in the Second Meditation I beg them to 
note that the opinion they perchance hold, namely, that the parts of 
the brain join tlieir forces^ with the souP to form thoughts, has not 
ansen from any positive ground, but only from the fact that they 
have never had experience of separation from the body, and have 
not seldom been hindered by it in their operations, and that 
similarly if anyone had from infancy contmually worn irons on 
his legs, he would think that those irons were part of his own 
body and that he needed them in order to walk 

Secondly^ when you say that in oursehes there is a sufficient 
foundation on which to construct the idea of God, your assertion in 
no way conflicts with my opinion I myself at the end of the Third 
Meditation have expressly said that this idea is innate m me*, or 
alternatively that it comes to me from no other source than myself 
I admit that we could form this very idea, though we did not Know 
that a supreme being existed’^, but not that we could do so ij it were 
in fact non^eanstent, for on the contrary I have notified that the whole 
force of my argument lies in the fact that the capacity for constructing 
such cm idea could not exist in me, unless I were created by God^ 
Neither does what you say about flies, plants, etc , tend to prove 
that there can be any degree of perfection in the effect which has 
not antecedently existed in the cause For it is certain that either^ 

• 

s Conounant 
^ Vol I p 170, par 3 
• Vol I p 170, foot 


^ Cf Med II Vol I pp 154 sqq 
^ This phrase is only m the French version 
» p 25 
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there is no perfection in animals that lack reason, which does not 
exist also in inanimate bodies , or that, if such do exist, it comes to 
them irom elsewhere, and that sun, lam and earth are not their 
adequate causes It would also be highly iirational for anyone, 
simply because he did not notice any cause co-operating in the 
pioductioii of a fly, which had as many degrees of perfection as the 
fly, though meanwhile he was not sure that no cause beyond those he 
has noticed is at work, to make this an occasion for doubting a truth 
which, as I shall directly explain in greater detail, the light of 
Nature itself makes manifest 

To this I add that what you say by way of objection about flies, 
being drawn from a consideration of matenal things, could not occur 
to people who, following my Meditations, withdraw their thoughts 
from the things of sense with a view to making a start with philo- 
sophical thinking 

There is also no more force m the objection you make m calling 
our idea of God an entity formed by thinhng^ For, firstly, it is 
not true that it is an e)i$ rationis in the sense m which that means 
something non-existent, but only in the sense in which every mental 
operation is an ens ratimiSy meaning by this something that issue^t 
from thought, this entire world also could be called an entity 
formed by the divine thought, i e an entity created by a simple 
act of the divine mind Secondly, I have already sufficiently 
insisted in vanous places that what I am concerned with is only 
the perfection of the idea or its objective reahty which, not less 
than the objective^ artifice in the idea of a machine of highly 
ingenious device, requires a cause in which is actually contained 
everything that it, though only objectively, comprises 

1 really do not see what can be added to make it clearer that 
that idea^ could not be present in my consciousness unless a supreme 
being existed, except that die reader might by attending more 
diligently to what I have wntten, free himself of the prejudices 
that perchance overwhelm his natural light, and might accustom 
his mmd to put trust m ultimate pnuciples^ than which nothing 
can be more true or more evident, rather than m the obscure and 
false opimons which, however, long usage has fixed m his mind. 

That there is nothing tn the eJSect, that has not existed in a 
ZtmikiMr or in some higher^ form in the eause^ is a first principle than 
which none clearer can be entertained The common truth ^from 

^ ens lationiB * Ob]eotif on represents, F Y 

* The idea of God * pnmis notiombus ’ eminention modo 
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mthng, nothing cornes ' ib identical with it For, if we allow that 
there is something in the effect which did not exist in the cause, we 
must grant also that this something has been created by nothing , 
again the only reason why nothing cannot be the cause of a thing, 
IS that in such a cause there would not be the same thing as existed 
in the effect 

It is a first pnnciple that thA whole of the reality or perfectwn 
that exists mly objectively m ideas must exist in them formally or %n 
a supenoi mannes ^ in their causes It is on this alone we wholly 
rely, when believing that things situated outside the mmd have real 
existence, for what should have led us to suspect their existence 
except the fact that the ideas of them were borne in on the mind by 
means of the senses ^ 

But it will become clear to those who give sufficient attention 
to the matter and accompany me far m my reflections, that we 
possess the idea of a supreme and perfect being, and also that the 
objective reality of this idea exists in us neither formally nor emi- 
nently^ A truth, however, which depends solely on being grasped 
by another’s thought, cannot be forced on a listless mmd^ 

Now, from these arguments we denve it as a most evident 
conclusion that God exists But for the sake of those whose 
natural light is so evceedmg small that they do not see this first 
principle, viz that every perfectwn existing objectively in an idea 
must exist actually in something that causes that idea^ I have 
demonstrated in a way more easily grasped an identical conclusion, 
from the fact that the mind possessing that idea cannot be self- 
derived , and I cannot in consequence see what more is wanted to 
secure your admission that I have prevailed 

Moreover there is no force in your plea, that perchance the idea 
that conveys to me my knowledge of God has come from notions 
proowusly entertained^ from booksj fiom conversations with frimds^ 
etc , not from my own mind alone* For the argument takes the 
same course as it follows in my own case, if I raise the question 
whether those from whom I am said to have acquired the idea have 
derived it from themselves or from any one else , the conclusion 
will be always the same, that it is God from whom it first originated 

1 emmenter 

^ The French version makes Descartes say he cannot force truths on those 
who give his Meditations ]ust as little seiious thought as they gne a novel read 
to pass the time 

^ Gf Obj IX p 26 Descartes' quotation is not quite literal 
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The objection you subjoin, that the idea of God can be const? ucted 
out of a previous survey of corporeal things^, seems to be no nearer 
the truth than if you should say that we have no faculty of hearing, 
but have attained to a knowledge of sound from seeing colours 
alone, you can imagine a greater analogy and panty between 
colours and sounds than between corporeal things and God When 
you ask me to add something conducting us to [the Knowledge of] 
an incorporeal and spiritual entity\ I can do nothing better than 
refer you back to my Second Meditation, so that you may at least 
see that it is not wholly useless For what could I achieve here in 
one or two paragraphs, if the longer discourse to be found there, 
designed as it were with this very mattei m view, and one on which 
I think I have expended as much care as on anything that I have 
ever written, has been wholly unsuccessful? 

There is no drawback® m the fact that in that Meditation I 
dealt only with the human mind , most readily and gladly do I 
admit that the idea we have, e g of the Divine intellect, does not 
differ from that we have of our own, except merely as the idea of an 
infinite number diffeis from that of a number of the second or third 
power, and the same holds good of the various attributes of God, 
of which we find some trace in ourselves 

But, besides this, we have m the notion of God absolute im- 
mensity, simplicity, and a unity that embraces all other attnbutes , 
and of this idea we find no example in us it is, as I have said 
before^ like the mark of the workman imp inied on his work By 
means of this, too, we recognise that none of the particular attri- 
butes which we, owing to the limitations of our minds, assign 
piecemeal to God, just as we find them in ourselves, belong to 
Him and to us m precisely the same sense Also we recognise 
that of various particular indefinite® attributes of which we have 
ideas, as eg knowledge whether indefinite or infinite, likewise 
power, number, length, etc , and of various infinite attnbutes also, 
some are contained formally m the idea of God, e g knowledge and 
power, others only emmently, as number and length, and this 
would certainly not be so if that idea were nothing else than a 
figment in our mmds 

If that were so it would not be so constantly conceived by all m 

^Cf Obj II p 26, 1 13 » Cf Obj n p 26, 1 18 

* Sc to using Med ix to establish the difference between God and matter 
Of P V 

^ Of Med nt Vol i p 170, sub fin 

^ The F V drops the distinction between indefinite and infimte 
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the same way It is most worthy of note that all metaphysicians 
are unanimous in their description of the attnbutes of Ood (those 
at least which can be grasped by the human mind unaided) , and 
hence there is no physical or sensible object, nothing of which we 
have the most concrete and comprehensible idea, about the nature 
of which there is not more dispute among philosophers 

No man could go astray and fail to conceive that idea of God 
correctly if only he cared to attend to the nature of an all-perfect 
being But those who confuse one thing with another, owing to 
this very fact utter contradictions, and constructing in their 
imagination a chimerical idea of God, not unreasonably afterwards 
deny that a God, who is represented by such an idea, exists So 
here, when you talk of a mporml being of the highest peafectim^ if 
you take the term ‘of the highest perfection’ absolutely, meaning 
that the corporeal thing is one in which all perfections are found, 
you utter a contradiction For its very bodily nature involves 
many imperfections, as that a body is divisible into parts, that each 
of its parts IS not the other, and other similar defects For it is 
self-evident that it is a greater perfection not to be divided than to 
be divided, etc But if you merely understand what is most perfect 
in the way of body, this will not be God 

I readily grant your further point, that m the case of the idea of 
an angeU than which we are less perfect^ there %s certainly no need 
for that idea to be produced in us by an angel , I myself have already 
in the third Meditation' said that the idea can be consti acted out of 
those that we possess of God and of man There is no point against 
me here 

Further, those who maintain that they do not possess the idea 
of God, but in place of it form some image, etc , while they refuse 
the name concede the fact I certainly do not think that that idea 
IS of a nature akin to the images of material things depicted in the 
imagination, but that it is something that we are aware of by an 
apprehension or judgment or inference of the understanding alone 
And I maintain that there is a necessary conclusion from the fact 
alone that^ howsoever it come about, by thought or understanding, 
I attain to the notion of a perfection that is higher than I , a result 
that may follow merely from the fact that in counting I cannot reach 
a highest of all numbers, and hence recognise that in enumeratiyp 
there is something that exceeds my powers And this conclusion is, 


1 Cf Med HI Vol i p 164 
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not indeed to the effect that an infinite number does exist, nor yet 
that it implies a contradiction as you say^ but that I have received 
the power of conceiving that a number is thinkable, that is higher 
than any that can ever be thought by me, and have received it not 
from myself but from some other entity more perfect than I 

It is of no account whether or not one gives the name idea to 
this concept of an indefimtely great number But m order to under- 
stand what is that entity more perfect than I am, and to discover 
whether it is this very infinite number as an actually existing fact, 
or whether it is somethmg else, we must take into account all the 
other attributes that can exist in the being from which the idea 
originates, over and above the power of giving me that idea , and 
the result is that it is found to be God 

Finally, when God is said to be unthinkable^, that applies to the 
thought that grasps him adequately, and does not hold good of that 
inadequate thought which we possess and which suffices to let us 
know that he exists It likewise does not matter though the idea 
of the unity oj all God*s perfections is formed in the same way as 
* Porphy7%an^^ unir&tsals Though there is this important differ- 
ence, that it designates a peculiar and positive perfection in God, 
while genenc umty adds nothing real to the nature of the single 
individuals it unites 

Thirdly^ nvhen I said that we could know nothing with certainty 
unless we were first aume that God existed, I announced in express 
terms that I referred only to the science apprehending such con- 
clusions as can lecur in memory without attending further to the 
proofs which led me to make them^ Further, knowledge of first 
prmciples is not usually called science by dialecticians But when 
we become aware that we are thinking beings, this is a primitive act 
of knowledge denved from no syllogistic reasoning He who says, 
*I think, hence I am, or exist, ^ does not deduce existence from 
thought by a syllogism, but, by a simple act of mental vision, 
recognises it as if it were a thing that is known per se This is 
evident from the fact that if it were syllogistically deduced, the 
major premise, that everything that thinks is, or exists, would have 
to be known previously , but yet that has rather been learned from 
the expenence of the individual — that unless he exists he cannot 
thcnk For our mind is so constituted by nature that general 
propositions are formed out of the knowledge of particulars 

1 Of p 26, par 1, sab fin * inooncevable, P V 

^ E g genenc unity, cf Obj n loc cit < Of Med v. Vol i pp 183, 184. 
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That (m atheist can know clearly that the thee angles of a 
triangle aie equal to two right angles, I do not deny, I merely aihrm 
that, on the other hand, such knowledge on his part cannot consti- 
tute true science, because no knowledge that can be rendered 
doubtful should be called science Since he is, as supposed, an 
Atheist, he cannot be sure that he is not deceived m the things 
that seem most evident to him, as has been sufficiently shown , and 
though perchance the doubt does not occur to him, nevertheless it 
may come up, if he examine the matter, or if another suggests it , 
he can never be safe from it unless he first recognises the existence 
of a God 

And it does not matter though he think he has demonstiations 
proving that there is no God Since they are by no means true, 
the errors in them can always be pointed out to him, and when this 
takes place he will be driven from his opinion 

This would certainly not be difficult to do, if to represent all his 
proofs he were to bring into play only that principle you here append, 
viz that what is infinite in every kind qf peifection excludes eveiy 
othn entity whatsoemi^ etc ^ For, in the first place, if he is asked 
whence comes his knowledge that that exclusion of all other entities 
IS a charactenstic of the infinite, there is nothing he can reasonably 
say in reply , for by the word infinite neither is he wont to under- 
stand that which excludes the existence of finite things, nor can he 
know anything of the characteristic^ of that which he deems to be 
nothing, and to have hence no charactenstics at all, except what is 
contained merely in the meaning he has learned from others to 
attach to the word Next, what could be the power of this imaginary 
infinite if it could never create anything ? Finally, because we are 
aware of some power of thinking within us, we easily conceive that 
the power of thinking can reside in some other being, and that it 
IS greater than in us But though we think of it as increased to 
infinity, we do not on that account fear that the power we have 
should become less And the same holds good of all the other 
attributes we ascnbe to God, even that of His might”, provided that 
we assume that no such power exists in us except as subject to the 
Divine will Hence evidently He can be known as mfinite without 
any prejudice to the existence of created things 

Fourthly^ in denying that God lies, or is a deceiver, I frtn^ 

^ Gf Obj II. p 27, ad init > natoram 

> His power of prodacmg effects external to himself, F Y 
* Of Ob] p 27 
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that I am m agreement with all metaphysicians and theologians 
past and future What you allege to the contrary refutes my 
position no more than, if I denied that anger existed m God, or 
that He was subject to other passions, you should bring forward in 
objection passages in Scnpture where human attnbutes are ascnbed 
to Him Everyone knows the distinction between those modes of 
speaking of God that are suited to the vulgar understanding and do 
indeed contain some truth, a truth, however, relative to the human 
point of view, — modes of speaking which Holy Writ usually em- 
ploys, — and those other expressions that give us the more bare and 
ngorous truth, though not that accommodated to the human mind 
It IS these latter that everyone should employ in philosophy, and it 
was my duty to use them specially in my Meditations, since not even 
there did I assume that there were as yet any men known to me, 
neither did I consider myself as consisting of mind and body, but as 
mind only Hence, it is clear that I did not then speak of the he 
that IS e\pressed in words, but only of the internal formal ill-will 
which IS contained in deception 

Therefore, though the words of the Prophet you bnng forward 
‘ Yet f(n ty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed^ did not constitute 
even a verbal lie but only a threat, the fulfilment of which depended 
on a condition, and again though when it is said that ^God ho^dened 
Pharaoh's heait' or something to the same effect, it must not be 
thought that this was a positive act, but only a negative one, viz 
in not granting Pharaoh the grace necessary to make him repent , I 
should be loath to censure those who saj that God can utter verbal 
deceptions through His prophets (deceptions which, like those that 
doctors use for the benefit of their patients, are lies m which there 
18 no evil intention) 

Nay, over and above this, there is the fact that sometimes we 
are really misled by the very natural instinct which God has given 
us, as in the case of the thirst of the dropsical patient A man is 
moved to drink by a natural disposition^ that is given him by God 
m order to preserve his body, but one alfiicted with dropsy is 
deceived by this natural disposition, for dnnk is hurtful to him 
But how this IS compatible with the benevolence and truthfulness 
of God, I have explained in the sixth Meditation 
^ In cases, however, that cannot be thus explained, viz in the 
case „of our clearest and most accurate judgments which, if false, 


^ a natura 



could not be corrected by any that are clearer, or by any other 
natural faculty, I clearly affirm that we cannot be deceived For, 
since God is the highest being He cannot be otherwise than the 
highest good and highest truth, and hence it is contradictoiy that 
anything should proceed from Him that positively tends towards 
falsity But yet since there is nothing real m us that is not given 
by God (as was proved along with His existence) and we have, as 
well, a real faculty of recognising truth, and distinguishing it from 
falsehood (as the mere existence m us of true and false ideas makes 
manifest), unless this faculty tended towards truth, at least when 
properly employed (i e when we give assent to none but clear and 
distinct perceptions, for no other correct use of this faculty can be 
imagined), God, who has given it to us, must justly be held to be a 
deceiver 

Thus you see that^ after becoming aware of the existence of God, 
it IS incumbent on us to imagme that he is a deceiver if we wish to 
cast doubt upon our clear and distinct perceptions , and since we 
cannot imagine that he is a deceiver, we must admit them all as 
true and certain 

But since I here perceive that you are still entangled m the 
difficulties which I brought forward in the first Meditation, and 
which 1 thought I had in the succeeding Meditations removed with 
sufficient care, I shall here a second time expound what seems to 
me the only basis on which human certitude can rest 

To begm with, directly we think that we nghtly perceive some- 
thlng^ we spontaneouslv persuade ourselves that it is true Further, 
if this conviction is so strong that we have no reason to doubt con- 
cerning that of the truth of which we have persuaded ourselves, 
there is nothing more to enquire about, we have here all the 
certamty that can reasonably be desired What is it to us, though 
perchance some one feigns that that, of the truth of which we are 
so firmly persuaded, appears false to God or to an Angel, and hence 
IS, absolutely speaking, false t What heed do we pay to that absolute 
falsity, when we by no means believe that it exists or even suspect 
its existence? We have assumed a conviction so strong that nothing 
can remove it, and this persuasion is clearly the same as perfect 
certitude 

But it may be doubted whether there is any such certitude, 
whether such firm and immutable conviction exists 


1 concevoir clairement qaelqae verity, E V 
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It IS indeed clear that no one possesses such certainty in those 
cases where there is the very least confusion and obscurity in our 
perception , for this obscurity, of whatsoever sort it be, is sufficient 
to make us doubt here In matters perceived by sense alone, how- 
ever clearly, certainty does not exist, because ^e have often noted 
that error can occur in sensation, as in the instance of the thirst of 
the dropsical man, or when one who is jaundiced sees snow as yellow, 
for he sees it thus with no less clearness and distinctness than we 
see it as white If, then, any certitude does exist, it remams that 
it must be found only in the clear perceptions of the intellect 

But of these there are some so evident and at the same time so 
simple, that in their case ^e never doubt about believing them true 
e g that I, while I think, exist , that what is once done cannot be 
undone, and other simi^ai truths, about which clearly we can possess 
this certainty For cannot doubt them unless we think of them , 
but we cannot think of them without at the same time believing 
them to be true, the position taken up^ Hence we can never doubt 
them without at the same time believing them to be true, i e we 
can never doubt them 

No difficulty IS caused by the objection that we have qften found 
that otke?^ have been deceived in mattei^ in which they beheied theij 
had Inowkdgt' a? plain daylight^ For we have never noticed 
that this has occurred, nor could anyone hnd it to occur with these 
persons who have sought to diaw the clearness of their vision troiu 
the intellect alone, but only with those who have made either the 
senses or some erroneous preconception the source from which the^ 
denved that evidence 

Again there is no difficulty though some one feign that the truth 
appear false to God or to an Angel, because the evidence of our 
perception does not allow us to pay any attention to such a fiction 
There are other matters that are indeed perceived very clearly 
by our intellect, when we attend sufficiently closely to the reasons 
on which our knowledge of them depends, and hence we cannot then 
be in doubt about them, but since we can forget those reasons, and 
yet remember the conclusions deduced from them, the question is 
raised whether we can entertain the same firm and immutable 
certainty as to these conclusions, dunng the time that we recollect 
^that they have been deduced from first principles that are evident , 
foiwthis remembrance must be assumed in order that they may be 

^ Ut assamptam eat, L Y , comme je viens de dire, F V 
® Of Ob] n p 27, par 3 



called conclusions My answer is that those possess it who, in 
virtue of their knowledge of God, are aware that the faculty of 
understanding given by Him must tend towards truth , but that 
this certainty is not shared by others But the subject has been so 
clearly explained at the end of the fifth Meditation that there seems 
to be nothing to add here 

Fifthly, I marvel that you deny that the will 9U7is into dcmger 
%f guided by a mental conception that husks clmmess and distirictness^ 
For what can give it certainty, if what guides it has not been clearly 
perceived^ And whoever, whether philosopher, theologian or merely 
man emplojang reason, fails to admit that there is the less nsk of 
error in our actions in proportion to the greater clearness with which 
we understand anything before giving our assent to it, while error 
occurs with those who pass judgment in ignorance of its grounds^ 
Moreover no concept is said to be obscure or confused, except for 
the reason that it contains something oi which we are m ignorance 

Consequently your objection about the faith one shoM embiace^ 
affects me no more than it does any others who have at any time 
cultivated the human power of reason, and m truth it has no force 
against anyone For although the things are dark of which our 
faith is said to treat, yet the grounds on which we embrace it are 
not obscure, but clearer than any natural hght Nay, we must 
distinguish between the matter or fact to which we assent, and the 
formal reason that constrains our will to assent to that For it is 
in this reason alone that we require clearness And as to the matter, 
no one has ever denied that it may be obscure, indeed obscunty 
itself, for when I affirm that our concepts must be divested of 
obscunty in order that we may give credence to them without any 
danger of going astray, it is concerning this very obscunty that I 
form a clear judgment Further it should be noted that the clear- 
ness or evidence by which our will can be constrained to assent, is 
twofold, one sort proceeding from our natural light, the other from 
divine grace But though the matters be obscure with which our 
faith IS said to deal, nevertheless this is understood to hold only of 
the fiict or matter of which it treats, and it is not meant that the 
formal reason on account of which we assent to matters of faith is 
obscure, for, on the other hand, this fonpal reason consists in a 
certain internal light, and it is when God supematurally fills us 
with this illumination that we are confident that what is proposed 
for our belief has been revealed by Hun, Himself, and that it is 
1 Cf Ob] II p 28 
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clearly impossible that He should be a fact more certain than any 
natural light and often indeed more evident than it on account of 
the light of grace 

But certainly the sin that Turks and other infidels commit in 
not embracing the Ohnstian religion is not due to their refusal to 
assent to obscure doctrines as being obscure, but arises either 
because they strive against the divine grace that moves them 
internally, or because by other sins they make themselves unworthy 
of grace I boldly affirm that an infidel who, destitute of all super- 
natural grace, and plainly ignoring all that we Chnstians believe 
to have been revealed by God, embraces the faith to him obscure, 
impelled thereto by certain fallacious reasonings, will not be a true 
believer, but will the rather commit a sin in not using his reason 
properly I believe that no orthodox Theologian has ever had any 
other opinion than this, nor im 11 those who read my works be able 
to imagine that 1 have not recognised this supernatural lights since 
in the fourth Meditation, in which I have investigated the cause of 
falsity, I expressly said that mclineb owt inmost thought to mU 
without yet diminishing our libei ty^ ’ 

But I should like you to remember here that, in matters that 
may be embraced by the will, I made a very strict distinction 
between the practical life and the contemplation of truth For to 
the extent to which the practical hfe is involved, so far am I from 
thinking that assent must be given only to what is clearly seen, that 
on the contrar;^ I believe that we need not always expect to find 
even probable truths there, rather it is often the case that we must 
choose one out of a number of alternatives about which we are quite 
Ignorant, and cleave to this none the less firmly after we have 
decided for it, as long as no arguments hostile to it can be enter- 
tained, than if it had been selected for reasons of the highest 
evidence, as I have explained on p 26 ot my Discourse on Method^ 
But where only the contemplation of truth is involved, who has 
ever denied that assent must be refused when the matter is obscure 
and cannot be perceived with sufficient distinctness ^ But that this 
latter question alone ib the subject of discussion in my Meditations 
is proved both by the very passages in debate, and by the fact that 
at the end of the first Meditation 1 made a statement m express 
^ terms to the following effect ^that I could not at this point yield too 
mytch to distrust, since my object was not action, but Knowledge^ ’ 

^ Cf Med IV Vol I p 175 ® Of Discourse, Part in Vol i p 96 

* Vol 1 p 148, par 2, sub fin 
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Sucthly^ at the point where you criticise the conclusion of a 
syllogism constructed by me, you yourselves seem to make a blunder 
in the form of the argument In order to denve the conclusion you 
desire, you should have worded the major premise thus that whxch 
we clearly understand to belong to the nature qf anything^ can truth- 
fully be asserted to belong to its nature, and consequently nothing 
but an unprofitable tautology will be contained m it But my 
major premise was as follows— which we deeply understand to 
belong to the nature of a/nythmg can truly be affiimed qf that thing 
Thus, if to be an animal belongs to the nature of man it can be 
asserted that man is animal if to have its three angles equal to 
two nght angles belongs to the nature of the triangle, it can be 
asserted that the triangle has its three angles equal to two nght 
angles if existence belongs to the nature of God, it can be affirmed 
that God exists, etc But my minor premise was yet eanstence does 
belong to the nature of God Whence it is evident that the con- 
clusion must be diawn as 1 drew it hence it can be truly affirmed 
of God that He exists, but not as you wish hence we can t? uthfully 
affirm that existence belongs to the natme of God 

Thus, in order to make use of the exceptiion that you append, 
you should have denied the major and said that which we cleaily 
understand to belong to the nature qf anything, cannot on that accemnt 
be ascribed to it, unless the nature of that thing he possible, or not 
contradictory But notice, kindly, how httle value this exception 
has By possible either you mean, as all commonly do, whatever 
does not disagree with human thought, and m this sense it is 
manifest that the nature of God, as I have desenbed it, is possible, 
because I have assigned nothing to it that we did not clearly and 
distinctly perceive ought to belong to it, and consequently it cannot 
he in disagreement with our thought Or surely you imagine some 
other kind of possibility, one proceeding from the object itself, but 
which, unless it agrees with the preceding vanety can never be 
known b}’’ the human mind But on this account it tells quite as 
much against eveiything else that man may know as against the 
nature or existence of God For that which entitles us to deny that 
God’s nature is possible though there is no impossibility on the part 
of its concept, ^ut on the contrary all the things included in that 
concept of the dmne nature are so connected that there seems to 
a contradiction^ m saying that any one of them does not belong to 


^ nt implicare nobis videatnr 
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God), will permit us to deny that it is possible for the three angles 
of a triangle to be equal to t^o right angles, or that he, \\ho actually 
thinks, exists Much more nght will there be to deny that auj thing 
we apprehend by our senses is tiue, and thus the whole of human 
knowledge will he overturned, though for no good reason 

To take the argument you compare with mine tj then is no 
contradiction in Gods existence^ it as certain that He eiibts, but 
theie IS no contiadiction, therefoie, etc , it is true materially though 
formally a sophism For m the major premise the expression 
Hhere is cm^radiction^ stands in relation to the concept of the 
cause by virtue of which 6od*s existence is possible but in the 
minor it applies merely to the concept of the divine nature and 
existence itself As is evident, for if the major be denied the proof 
will have to go thus ij God has not yet eiisted^ His ezistence a 
a contradiction, because no sufficient cause for bunging Hun into 
eanstence can be assigned but, as was ahsumcd, His existence is not 
contradictory, hence, etc If, on the other hand, the minoi be denied, 
the proof must thus be stated that is not contradictoiy in the 
formal concept of uhich there is nothing uiholung contradiction , but 
tn the formal concept oj the dvome existence ornatuie there is nothing 
involving contradiction, ther^ore, etc Now these two proofs are very 
divers^ For it is possible that in a certain thing nothing may be 
conceived that prevents the existence of that thing, though mean* 
while on the side of the cause there is known to be something that 
opposes its coming into being 

But though we conceive God only inadequately, or, if you prefer 
to put it thus, in an utterly madequcde mannen \ this does not pre- 
vent its being certain that His nature is possible, or not contradictory , 
nor does it prevent our afhrming truly that we have examined it 
with sufiicient precision (i e with as much as is required in order 
to attain to this knowledge, and in order to know that necessary 
existence appertains to this same Divine nature) For all contra- 
dictonness® or impossibility is constituted by our thought, which 
cannot join together ideas that disagree with each other , it cannot 
reside m anything external to the mind, because by the very fact 
that a thing is outside the mind it is clear that it is not contradictory, 
hut IS possible Moreover, contradictonness in our concepts arises 
iperely from their obscunty and confusion , there can be none in 
the case of clear and distinct ideas Hence it suffices us to under- 

^ Cf Obi n p 29 

^ Implicantia, a ‘mot d*4cole’ according to F V 
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stand clearly and distinctly those few things that ’we perceive about 
God, though they form a quite inadequate knowledge, and to note 
that among the other constituents of this idea, however inadequate 
it be, necessary existence is found, in order to be able to affirm that 
we have examined the nature of God with sufficient piecision, and 
to maintain that it contains no contradiction 

Seventhly, in the synopsis of my Meditations^ I stated the 
reason why I have said nothing about the immortality of the soul 
That I have sufficiently proved its distinctness from any body, I 
have shown above But I admit that I cannot refute your further 
contention, viz that the immo} tality of the soul does not follow from 
Us distinctness fiom the body, because that does not piewnt %ts being 
said that God xn Cfi eating it has given the soul a natwe such that its 
peiiod of existence must terminate simultaneously with that of the 
coipoteal hje^ For I do not presume so far as to attempt to settle 
by the power of human reason any of the questions that depend 
upon the free-will of God Natural knowledge shows that the mind 
IS different from the body, and that it is likewise a substance , but 
that the human body, in so far as it differs from other bodies, is 
constituted entirely by the configuration of its parts and other 
similar accidents, and finally that the death of the body depends 
wholly on some division or change of figure But we know no argu- 
ment or example such as to convince us that the death or the 
annihilation of a substance such as the mind is, should follow from 
so light a cause as is a change in figure, which is no more than a 
mode, and indeed not a mode of mind, but of body that is really 
distinct from mind Nor indeed is there any argument or example 
calculated to conviace us that any substance can perish But this 
IS sufficient to let us conclude that the mind, so far as it can be 
known by aid of a natural philosophy, is immortal 

But if the question, which asks whether human souls cease to 
exist at tike same time as the bodies which God has united to them 
are destroyed, is one affecting the Divine power, it is for God alone 
to reply And since He has revealed to us that this will not happen, 
there should be not even the shghtest doubt remaining 

It remains for me to thank you for your courtesy and candour 
in deigning to brmg to my notice not only the difiiculties that have 
occurred to you, but also those that can be brought forward by 
Atheists and people of hostile intent 1 see nothing in what •you 
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have brought forward of which I have not already in my Meditations 
given a solution and ruled out of court (For those objections about 
insects bred by the sun, about the natiies of Canada, the people of 
Nmeoeh, the Tuiks, etc , cannot occur to those who follow the way I 
have pointed out, and abstract for a time from everything due to 
the senses, in order to pay heed to the dictates of the pure and un- 
corrupted reason, and consequently I thought that I had adequately 
barred them out) But though this is so, I consider that these 
objections of yours will aid my purpose For I scarce expect to 
have any readers who will care to attend so accurately to all that I 
have wntten as to bear in memory all that has gone before, when 
they have come to the end , and those who do not do so will easily 
fall into certain perplexities, which they will either find to be 
satisfactorily explained in this reply of mine, or which will occasion 
them to examine into the truth still further 

Further, in the matter of the counsel you give me about pio- 
pounding my arguments in geometrical Jaskion, in orde? that the 
reader may pen c&m them as it were with a single glance^, it is worth 
while setting forth here the extent to which I have followed this 
method and that to which I intend m future to follow it Now there 
are two things that I distinguish in the geometncal mode of wnting, 
VIZ the order and the method of proof 

The order consists merely in putting forward those things first 
that should be known without the aid of what comes subsequently, 
and arranging all other matters so that their proof depends solely 
on what precedes them I certainly tried to follow this order as 
accurately as possible in my Meditations, and it was through keep- 
ing to this that 1 treated of the distinction between the mind and 
the body, not m the second Meditation, but finally m the sixth, and 
deliberately and consciously omitted much, because it required an 
explanation of much else besides 

Further, the method of proof is two-fold, one being analytic, the 
other synthetic 

Analysis shows the true way by which a thing was methodically 
discovered and denved, as it were effect from cause^ so that, if the 
reader care to follow it and give sufficient attention to everything, 
he understands the matter no less perfectly and makes it as much 
his own as if he had himself discovered it But it contams nothing 
to incite bdirf in an inattentive or hostile reader , for if the very 
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least thing brought forward escapes his notice, the necessity of the 
conclusions is lost, and on many matters which, nevertheless, should 
be specially noted, it often scarcely touches, because they are clear 
to anyone who gives sufficient attention to them 

Synthesis contrariwise employs an opposite procedure, one in 
which the search goes as it were from efiect to cause ^ (though 
often here the proof itself is from cause to effect to a greater extent 
than in the former case) It does indeed clearly demonstrate its 
conclusions, and it employs a long series of definitions, postulates, 
axioms theorems and problems, so that if one of the conclusions 
that follow is demed, it may at once be shown to be contained m 
what has gone before Thus the reader, however hostile and 
obstinate, is compeUed to render his assent Yet this method is 
not so satisfactory as the other and does not equally well content 
the eager learner, because it does not show the way in which the 
matter taught was discovered 

It was this synthesis alone that the ancient Geometers employed 
m their wntings, not because they were wholly ignorant of the 
analytic method, but> in my opinion, because they set so high 
a value on it that they wished to keep it to themselves as an 
important secret 

But 1 have used in my Meditations only analysis, which is the 
best and truest method of teacbng On the other hand synthesis, 
doubtless the method you here ask me to use, though it very 
suitably finds a place after analysis in the domam of geometry, 
nevertheless cannot so eonvemently be appbed to these metaphysical 
matters we are discussing 

For there is this difference between the two cases, viz that the 
pnmary notions that are the presuppositions of geometncal proofs 
harmonize with the use of our senses, and are readily granted by all 
Hence, no difficulty is involved in this case, except in the proper 
deduction of the consequences But this may be performed by people 
of all sorts, even by the inattentive, if only they remember what has 
gone before, and the minute subdivisions of propositions is designed 
for the purpose of rendering citation easy and thus making people 
recollect even agamst their will 

On the contrary, nothing in metaphysics causes more trouble 
than the making the perception of its pnmary notions clear and 
distinct For, though in their own nature they are as mtelhgible as, 
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or even more intelligible than those the geometricians study, yet 
being contradicted by the many preconceptions of our senses to 
which we have since our earliest years been accustomed, the} cannot 
be perfectly apprehended except by those who give strenuous atten- 
tion and study to them, and withdraw their minds as far as possible 
from matters corporeal Hence if they alone were brought forward 
it would be easy for anyone with a zeal for contradiction to deny 
them 

This is why my writing took the form of Meditations rather than 
that of Philosophical Disputations or the theorems and problems of 
a geometer, so that hence I might by this very fact testify that I 
had no dealings except with those who will not shrink from joining 
me in giving the matter attentive care and meditation For from 
the very fact that anyone girds himself up for an attack upon the 
truth, he makes himself less capable of perceiving the truth itself, 
since he withdraws his mind from the consideration of those reasons 
that tend to convince him of it, in order to discover others that have 
the opposite effect 

But^ perhaps some one will here raise the objection, that, while 
indeed a man ought not to seek for hostile arguments when he 
knows that it is the truth that is set before him, yet, so long as this 
IS in doubt, it IS nght that he should fully explore all the arguments 
on either side, m order to find out which are the stronger Accord- 
ing to this objection it is un&ir of me to want to have the truth of 
my contentions admitted before they have been fully scrutimsed, 
while prohibiting any consideration of those reasonings that oppose 
them 

This would certainly be a just criticism if any of the matters in 
which I desire attention and absence of hostility in my reader were 
capable of withdrawing him from the consideration of any others in 
which there was the least hope of finding greater truth than in mine 
But consider that in what I bnng forward you find the most extreme 
doubt about all matters, and that there is nothing 1 more strongly 
urge than that every single thing should be most carefully examined 
and that nothing sho^^d be admitted but what has been rendered so 
clear and distinct to our scrutiny that we cannot withhold our assent 
from it Consider too that, on the other hand, there is nothing else 
from which I wish tp divert the minds of my readers, save behefs 
which they have never properly-exavimed and which are den ved from 

1 The French version here comes to an end, adding only a short paragraph 
of seven hnes by way of formal condnsion 
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no sound reasoning, but from the senses alone Therefore I hardly 
think that anyone will believe that there is much nsk in confining 
his attention to my statement of the case, the dangei will be 
no more than that of turning his gaze away from it towards other 
things which m some measure conflict with it and onlj^ darken 
counsel (i e to the prejudices of the senses) 

Hence, in the first place, I rightly require singular attention on 
the part of my readers and have specially selected the style of writing 
which I thought would best secure it and which, I am convinced, will 
bnng my readers more profit than they would acquire if I had used 
the synthetic method, one which would have made them appear to 
have learned more than they really had But besides this I deem it 
quite fair to ignore wholly and to despise as of no account the 
cnticisms of those who refuse to accompany me m my Meditations 
and cling to their preconceived opinions 

But I know how difficult it will be, even for one who does 
attend and seriously attempt to discover the truth, to have before 
his mind the entire bulk of what is contained in my Meditation^, 
and at the same time to have distinct knowledge of each part of the 
argument, and yet, in my opinion, one who is to reap the full 
benefit from my work must know it both as a whole and m detail 
Consequently I append here something in the synthetic style that 
may I hope be somewhat to my readers* profit I should, how- 
ever, like them kindly to notice that I have not cared to include 
here so much as comes into my Meditations, for that would have 
caused me to be much more prolix than in the Meditations 
themselves, nor shall I explain in such accurate detail that which I 
do include , this is partly for brevity and partly to prevent anyone, 
believing that what is here wntten is sufficient, examining without 
adequate care the actual Meditations, a work from which, I am 
convinced, much more profit will be derived 



ARGUMENTS DEMONSTRATING THE EXIST- 
ENCE OF GOD AND THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN SOUL AND BODY, DRAWN 
UP IN GEOMETRICAL FASHION 

DEFonrioHS 

I Thought is a word that covers eveiythiog that exists in ns 
in such a way that we are immediately conscious of it Thus all 
the operations of will, intellect, imagination, and of the senses 
are thoughts But 1 have added immedtatelg, for the purpose of 
excluding that which is a consequence of our thought , for example, 
voluntary movement, which, though indeed depending on thought 
as on a causal pnnciple\ is yet itsdf not thought 

II Idea IS a word hy which I understand the form of any 
thought, that form by the immediate awareness of which I am 
conscious of that said thought , in such a way that, whmi under- 
standmg what 1 say, I can express nothing in words, without 
that very &ct makmg it certain that I possess the idea of that 
which these words signify And thus it is not only images de- 
picted m the imagination that I caB ideas, nay, to such images 
I here decidedly refuse the title of ideas, in so &r as they ace 
pictures in the corporeal imagination, i e in some part of the bram 
They are ideas only in so &r as they constitute the form of the 
mind itself that is directed towards* that part of the brain 

in By the obgeOtve reality of on tdea I mean that m respect 
of which t^ thing represented in the idea is an entity*, m so far 
< as that exists m the idea, and m the same way we can talk of 

^ oogitationem qmdem pro pnnoipio habei ‘volont^ pour son pxmcipe»* 

Y , whioh IS not bo pointed 
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objective perfection, objective device, etc For whatever we per- 
ceive as being as it were in the objects of our ideas, exists m the 
ideas themselves objectively 

IV To exist formally is the term applied where the same 
thing exists in the object of an idea in such a manner that the 
way in which it exists in the object is exactly hke what we know 
of it when aware of it , it exists eminently when, though not indeed 
of identical quality, it is yet of such amount as to be able to fulfil 
the function of an exact counterpart 

V Everything in which there resides immediately, as m a 
subject, or by means of which there exists anything that we per- 
ceive, 1 e any property, quahty, or attribute, of which we have 
a real idea, is called a Substomce, neither do we ha\e an^ other idea 
of substance itself, precisely taken, than that it is a thing in which 
this something that we perceive or which is present objectively m 
some of our ideas, exists formally or eminently For by means 
of our natural light we know that a real attribute cannot be an 
attribute of nothing 

VI That substance in which thought immediately resides, 

I call Mtnd'^ I use the term ‘mind’ here rather than ‘spirit,’ 
as ‘spint’ IS equivocal and is frequently applied to what is 
corporeal 

YII That substance, which is the immediate subject of ex- 
tension in space^ and of the accidents that presuppose extension, 
e g figure, situation, movement in space etc , is called Body But 
we must postpone tiU later on the inquiry as to whether it is one 
and the same substance or whether there are two diverse substances 
to which the names Mind and Body apply 

VIII That substance which we understand to be supremely 
perfect and m which we conceive absolutely nothmg involving 
defect or limitation of its perfection, is called God 

IX When we say that any attnbtite^ is contamed m the 
nature or concept of anything, that is precisely the same as 
saying that it is true of that thing or can be affirmed of it 

X Two substances are said to be really distinct, when each 
of them can exist apart from the other 

^ The French cannot convey the distinction between Mens and Aniaia 
Hence eqwtt has to do duty for both F- V simply points out the ambiguity 
of the tern 

* extensionis localis * F V quid, L Y 
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PoSTtL^TES 

The Fust request I press upon my readers is a recognition of 
the weakness of the reasons on account of which they ha\e hitherto 
trusted their senses, and the insecurity of all the judgments they 
have based upon them I beg them to revolve this in their minds 
so long and so frequently that at length they will acquire the habit 
of no longer reposing too much trust m them For I deem that 
this is necessary in order to attain to a perception of the certainty 
of metaphysical truths [not dependent on the senses] 

Secmdly^ I ask them to make an object of study of their own 
mind and all the attnbutes attaching to it, of which they find they 
cannot doubt, notwithstanding it be supposed that whatever they 
have at any tune denved from their senses is false, and I beg 
them not to desist from attending to it, until they liave acquired 
the habit of perceiving it distinctly and of believing that it can be 
more readily known than any corporeal thing 

Thirdly y I bid them carefully rehearse those propositions, in- 
telligible pet ssy which they find they possess, e g that the same 
thing cannot at the same time both be and not be^ that ncfthing 
cannot be the efficient cause of anything, and so forth , and thus 
employ in its purity, and m freedom from the interference of the 
senses, that clarity of understanding that nature has implanted in 
them, but which sensuous objects are wont to disturb and obscure 
For by this means the truth of the following Axioms will easily 
become evident to them 

Fovrthlyy I postulate an examination of the ideas of those 
natures in which there is a complex of many coexistent attn- 
butes, such as e g tlie nature of the triangle or of the square, or 
of any other figure , and so too the nature of Mind, the nature of 
Body, and above all the nature of God, or of a supremely perfect 
entity My readers must also notice that everything which we 
perceive to be contained in these natures can be truly predicated 
of the things themselves For example, because the equality of 
its three angles to two nght angles is contained in the idea of the 
Triangle, and divisibility is contained m the nature of Body or of 
extended thing (for we can conceive nothing that is extended as 
besng so small as not to be capable of being divided in thought 
at least), we constantly assert that in every Triangle the angles are 
equal to two nght angles, and that every Body is divisible 
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Fifthly, I require my readers to dwell long and much in contem- 
plation of the nature ot the supremely perfect Being Among other 
things they must reflect that while possible existence indeed attaches 
to the ideas of all other natures, m the case of the idea of God 
that existence is not possible but wholly necessary For fiom this 
alone and without any train of reasoning they will learn that 
God exists, and it will be not less self evident to them than the 
fact that number two is even and number three odd, and similar 
truths For there are certain truths evident to some people, 
without proof, that can be made intelligible to others only by 
a tram of reasoning 

Sixthly, I ask people to go carefully over all the examples of 
clear and distinct perception, and likewise those that illustrate 
that which is obscure and confused, mentioned m my Meditations, 
and so accustom themselves to distinguish what is clearly known 
from what is obscure For examples teach us better than rules 
how to do this, and I think that I have there either explained 
or at least to some extent touched upon all the instances oi this 
subject 

Seventhly and finally, I require them, in virtue of their con- 
sciousness that falsity has never been found m matters of clear 
perception, while, on the contrary, amidst what is only obscurely 
comprehended they have never come upon the truth, except acci- 
dentally, to consider it wholly irrational to regard as doubtful 
matters that are perceived clearly and distinctly by the under- 
standing in its punty, on account of mere prejudices of the senses 
and hypotheses in which there is an element of the unknown By 
doing so they will readily admit the truth and certainty of the 
following axioms Yet I admit that several of them might have 
been much better explained and should have been brought forward 
as theorems if I had wished to be more exact 

Axioms or Common Principles^ 

I Nothing exists concemmg which the question may not be 
raised — ‘what is the cause of its existence^’ For this question may 
be asked even concerning God Not that He requires any cause m 
order to exist, but because in the very immensity of His bemg* lies 
the cause or reason why He needs no cause in order to exist 
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II The present time has no causal dependence on the time 
immediately preceding it Hence, in order to secure the contmued 
existence^ of a thing, no less a cause is required than that needed 
to produce it at the first 

III A thing, and likewise an actually existing perfection 
belonging to anything, can never have nothing^ or a non-existent 
thing, as the cause of its existence 

IV Whatever reality or perfection exists in a thing, exists 
formally or else eminently in its first and adequate® cause 

V Whence it follows also that the objective reality of our 
ideas requires a cause in which the same reality is contained not 
indeed objectively, but formally or else eminently We have to 
note that the admission of this axiom is highly necessary for the 
reason that we must account for our knowledge of all things, both 
of sensuous and of non-sensuous objects, and do so by means of 
it alone For whence, eg, comes our knowledge that there is 
8 heaven^ Because we behold it? But that vision does not 
reach the mind, except in so far as it is an idea an idea, I say, 
inhering in the mind itself, and not an image depicted in the 
phantasy But neither can we, in virtue of this idea, assert that 
there is a heaven, except because every idea needs to have some 
really existing cause of its objective reality, and this cause we 
judge to be the heaven itself, and so in other cases 

VI There are diverse degrees of reality or (the quality of 
being an) entity For substance has more reality than accident 
or mode, and infinite substance has more than finite substance 
Hence there is more objective reality in the idea of substance than 
in that of accident , more m the idea of an infinite than in that of 
a finite substance 

VII The will of a thinking being is borne, willingly indeed 
and freely (for that is of the essence of will), hut none the less 
infallibly, towards the good that it clearly knows Hence, if it 
knows certain perfections that it lacks, it will immediately give 
them to itself if they are m its power [for it will know that 
it is a greater good for it to possess them, than not to possess 
them] 

VIII That which can effect what is greater or more difficult, 
c&i also accomplish what is less 
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IX It IS a greater thing to create or conserve substance than 
the attnbutes or properties of substance^ it is not, moreover, a 
greater thing to create that than to conserve its existence, as I ha\e 
already said 

X Existence is contained m the idea or concept of every- 
thing, because we can conceive nothing except as existent^ with 
this difference, that possible or contingent existence is contained 
in the concept of a limited thing, but necessary and perfect 
existence in the concept of a supremely perfect being 

PEOPOSITION I 

The Knowledge of the Existence of God Pbogeeds feom 
THE Mere Consideration op His Nature 

Demonsiratton 

To say that something^ is contained in the nature or concept of 
anything is the same as to say that it is true of that thing (Def IX) 
But necessary existence is contained in the concept of God (Ax X) 
Hence it is true to afiirm of God that necessary existence exists in 
Him, or that God Himself exists 

And this is the syllogism of which I made use above, in replying 
to the sixth objection* Its conclusion is self-evident to those who 
are free from prejudices, as was said in the fifth postulate But, 
because it is not eas> to amve at such clearness of mind, we seek 
to establish it by other methods 

PROPOSITION II 

A POSTERIORI^ Demonstration of God’s Existence prom the mere 

FACT THAT THE IdEA OP GOD EXISTS IN US 
Demonstration 

The objective reality of any of our ideas must have a cause, in 
which the very same reality is contained, not merely objectively but 
formally, or else eminently (Ax V) But we do possess the idea of 
God (Deff II and VIII), and the objective reality of this idea is 
contained in us neither formally nor eminenl^y (Ax VI), nor can 
it be contained in anything other than Gcd Himself (Def VIII) 
Hence this idea of God, which exists in us, must have God as ijs 
cause, and hence God exists (Ax III) 

1 nisi sub rations ezistentis 
^ (N supra, p 45 
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PROPOSITION III 
The Existence of God is proved by the f\ct th\t We, vho 

POSSESS THIS IdE4, OURSELVES EXIST 
DemonsU atwn 

If I had the power of conserving my own existence, I should 
have had a proportionately greater power of giving myself the 
perfections that I lack (Axx VIII and IX), for they are only 
attributes of substance, whereas I am a substance But I do not 
have the power of giving myself these perfections , othei wise I should 
already possess them (Ax VII) Therefore I do not have the power 
of conserving myself 

Further, I cannot exist without being conserved, whilst I exist, 
either by myself, if I have that power, or by some other one who- 
has that power (Axx I and II) , yet, though I do exist, I have not 
the power of conserving m>self, as has just been proved Con- 
sequently it IS another being that conserves my existence 

Besides, He to whom my conservation is due contains within 
Himself formally or emmently everything that is in me (Ax IV) 
But there exists in me the perception of many perfections that I do 
not possess, as well as of the idea of God (Deff II and VIII) 
Therefore the perception of the same perfections exists in Him by 
whom I am conserved 

Finally this same Bemg cannot possess the perception of any 
perfections of which He is lacbng, or which He does not possess* 
within Himself either formally or emmently (Ax VII) For, since 
He has the power of conserving me, as has been already said, He 
would have the power of bestowing these upon Himself, if He lacked 
them (Axx VIII and IX) But He possesses the perception of all 
those that 1 lack, and which 1 conceive can exist in God alone, as 
has been lately proved Therefore He possesses those formally or 
eminently within Himself, and hence is God 

COROLLARY 

God has created the Heaven and the Earth and All that 
IN THEM IS Moreover He can Bring to Pass whatever 
WE Clearly Conceive, exactly as we Conceive it 
Demonstration 

This all follows clearly from the previous proposition For in it 
we prove that God exists, from the fact that some one must exist in 
whom are formally or eminently all the perfections of which we 



have any idea But we possess the idea of a power so great that 
by Him and Him alone, in whom this power is found, must heaven 
and earth be created, and a power such that likewise whatever else 
is apprehended by me as possible must be created by Him too 
Hence concurrently with God’s existence we have proved all this 
likewise about him 


PROPOSITION IV 

Thebe is a Real Distinction between Mind and Body 
Denumsbation 

God can effect whatever we clearly perceive just as we perceive 
it (preceding Corollary) But we clearly perceive the mind, i e. 
a thinking substance, apart from the body, i e apart from any 
extended substance (Post II), and vice versa we can (as all admit) 
perceive body apart from mind Hence, at least through the instru- 
mentality of the Divine power, mind can exist apart from body, and 
body apart from mind 

But now, substances that can exist apart from each other, are 
really distinct (Def X) But mind and body are substances (Deff V, 
VI and VII), that can exist apart from each other (just proved) 
Hence there is a real distinction between mind and body 

Here it must be noted that I employed the Divine power as 
a means S not because any extraordinary power was needed to effect 
the separation of mind and body, but because, treating as I did of 
Gk>d alone in what precedes, there was nothmg else for me to use^ 
But our knowledge of the real distinctness of two things is unaffected 
by any question as to the power that disumtes them 


^ As a means for proving xny point, F V 



THE THIRD SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S REPLY 

Fibst Objectiobt 

(In reference to Meditation I, Concerning those mattens that may 
be h ought within the sphere qf the doubtful 

It ts sufficiently obvious from what is said m this Meditation^ 
that we have no criterion^ foi distinguishing di earning from waking 
and from what the senses truly tell us, and that hence the images 
present to us when we aie awake and using our senses are not 
accidents inhering in external objects, and fail to prove that such 
external objects do as a fact exist And therefore, if we follow our 
semes without using any tram of reasoning, we shall be justified in 
doubting whether or not anything exists Hence we acknowledge 
the truth of this Meditation But, since Plato and other ancient 
Phshsiphers have talked about this want of certitude in the matt&ts 
of sense, and since the difficulty in distinguishing the waking state 
from dreams is a matte? of common observation, I should have 
been glad if cm author, so distinguished m the handling of modem 
speculations, had refrained from publishing those mattms of ancient 
lore 

Keply 

The reasons for doubt here admitted as true by this Philosopher 
were propounded by me only as possessing verisimilitude, and my 
reason for employing them was not that I might retail them as new, 
but partly that I might prepare my readers* minds for the study of 
intellectual matters and for distinguishing them from matters 
corporeal, a purpose for which such arguments seem wholly 
necessary , in part also because I intended to reply to these very 

^ ^ V adds * urged bj a Celebrated English Philosopher,* i e Hobbes 
^ What I have here enclosed within brackets is a marginal title in both the 
Latin and the French text of the standard French edition 
* L V uses the Qxe^ word Kpvr^fnw 
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Ohjectiom III vnth Rqpiltes 

arguments in the subsequent Meditations , and partly in order to 
show the strength of the truth<% I afterwards propound, by the fact 
that such metaphysical doubts cannot shake them Hence, while 
I have sought no praise from their rehearsal, I believe that it was 
impossible for me to omit them, as impossible as it would be for 
a medical writer to omit the descnption of a disease when trying 
to teach the method of cunng it 

Objection II 

(In opposition to the Second Meditation, Comet mng the nature 
qf the Humcm Mind ) 

I am a thing that thinks, quite correct From the fact that 
Ithinl, or have am. image^^ whether sleeping or waking, it is inferred 
that I am exercising thought^, for I think and I am exercising 
thought mean the same thing From the fact that I am exercisiTig 
thought it follows that I am, since that which thirde us not nothing^ 
But, where it is added, this is the mind, the spint, the under- 
standing, the reason, a doubt arises For it does not seem to be 
good reasoning to say I am exercising thought^ hence I am thought^ 
or I am using my intellect, heme I am intellect For in the same 
way I might say, I am walking , heme I am the walkmg’ It is 
heme an assumption on the part qf M Descartes that that which 
understands is the same as the exercise qf understanding^ which is 
an act of that which wnderstands, or, at least, that that which wnder-^ 
stands is the same as the understanding, which is a power possessed 
by that which thinks Yet all Philosophers distinguish a subject 
from its faculties and activities, i e from its properties and essences, 
for the entity its^ is one thing, its essence another Hence it ir 
passible for a thing that thinks to be the subject qf the mind, reason^ 
or understanding, and hence to be something corporeal, and the 
opposite of this has been asstmed, not proved Yet this inference 
IS the basts qf the comlusion that M Descartes seems to wish to 
establish 

In the same place he says, I know that I exist, the question i8> 
who am I — ^the bemg that I know? It is certain that the 
knowledge of this being thus accurately determmed does not 
depend on those things which I do not yet know to exist*’ 

• 

1 jJiantasma, L V une id^ F Y ^ quod sum cogitans 

* stun ambnUns, ergo sum ambnlatio * mtdlectionem 

B Gt Med n Tol I p 152 
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It IS quite certain that the Knowledge of this pioposition^ I exist, 
depends upon that other met I think, as he has himself cmreitly 
shovii But whence comes our knowledge of this propo^itwm^ 
I think? Ceitamly from that fact alone, that we can conceive no 
activity whatsoeie/i apait fiom its subject, eg we cannot think of 
leaping^ apait fiom that which leaps, of knowing apart from a 
Inower, or of thinking without a thinker 

And hence it seems to follow that that which thinks is something 
corpoieal, for, as it appears, the subjects of all activities can be 
conceived only aftefi a corpoteal fashion, or as in matenal guise, 
as M Descaites himself afterwards shows, when he illustrates by 
means of wax\ this wax was understood to be always the same thing, 
le the identical matter undei lying the many sutcessiie changes, 
though its coloui, consistency, figuie and other activities were 
alteied Mmeover it is not by ancthei thought that I infer that 
I think , fen though anyone may think that he has thought (to think 
so IS jnecisely the same as remembering^ yet iie cannot think that 
we are thinking, not similarly know that ve know For this would 
entail the repetition qf the question an infinite number of times, 
whence do you knew, that you know, that you knew), that you know ? 

Hence, since the knowledge of this proposition, I exist, depends 
upon the knowledge qf that othei, I think, ernd the knowledge qf it 
upon the fact that we cannot separate thought from a matter that 
thnJcs, the proper inference seems to be that that which thinks is 
matenal rathei than immaterial 

Reply 

Where I have said, this is the mind, the spint, the intellect, or 
the reason, I understood by these names not merely faculties, 
but rather what is endowed with the faculty of thinking , and this 
sense the two former terms commonly, the latter frequently bear 
But I used them m this sense so expressly and m so many places 
that I cannot see what occasion there was for any doubt about their 
meaning 

Further, there is here no parity between walking* and thinking , 
for walking is usually held to refer only to that action itself, while 
thinking^ applies now to the action, now to the faculty of thinking, 
an4, again to that m which the faculty exists 

I walking, m F V , of Beply also » Of vol i p 164 

^ ambalatio ^ cogitatio 
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Again I do not assert that that ^vhich understands and the 
activity of understanding are the same thing, nor indeed do I mean 
that the thing that understands and the understanding are the 
same, if the term understanding be taken to refer to the faculty 
of understanding , they are identical only when the understanding 
means the thing itself that understands I admit also quite gladly 
that, in order to designate that thing or substance, which I wished 
to strip of everything that did not belong to it, I employed the most 
highly abstract terms I could , just as, on the contrary this Philo- 
sopher uses terms that are as concrete as possible, eg subject^ 
mattet^ body^ to signify that which thinks, fearing to let it be 
sundered from the body 

But I have no fear of anyone thinking that his method of 
coupling diverse things together is better adapted to the discovery 
of the truth than mine, that gives the greatest possible distinctness 
to every single thing But, dropping the verbal controversy, let us 
look to the facts in dispute 

A thing that thinks, he says, may be something corporeal, and 
the opposite of thib has been CLsswmed , not proved But really I did 
not assume the opposite, neither did I use it as a basis for my 
argument, I left it wholly undetermined until Meditation VI, m 
which its proof is given 

Next he quite correctly says, that we carmot comoive any 
activity apart from its subject, e g thought apart from that which 
thinks, since that which thinks is not nothing But, wholly without 
any reason, and in opposition to the ordinary use of language and 
good Logic, he adds, hmce it seems to follow that that which thinks 
IS something corporeal ^ for the subjects^ of aU activities are indeed 
undersitood as falling mtkin the sphere qf svhstance (or even, if you 
care, ols wearing the guise of matter, viz metaphysical matter), but 
not on that account are they to be defined as bodies 

On the other hand both logicians and as a rule all men are wont 
to say that substances are of two kinds, spiritual and corporeal 
And all that I proved, when I took wax as an example, was that its 
colour, hardness, and figure did not belong to the formal nature^ of 
the wax itself [i e that we can comprehend ever3rthing that exists 
necessanly in the wax, without thinking of these] I did not 
there treat either of the formal nature^ of the mind, or even of the 

formal nature of body * 

• 

^ L y italicizes too many of the words in the lest of the sentence , E V 
none at all I have efieoted a compromise 

* rationem ’ rations 
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Again it IS irrelevant to say, as this Philosopher here does,, 
that one thought cannot be the subject of another thought Who, 
except my antagonist himself, ever imagined that it could ^ But 
now, for a bnef explanation of the matter, — it is certain that no 
thought can exist apart from a thing that thinks, no activity, 
no accident can be without a substance in which to exist. 
Moreover, since we do not apprehend the substance itself immediately 
through itself, but by means only of the fact that it is the subject 
of certain activities, it is highly rational, and a requirement forced 
on us by custom, to give diverse names to those substances that we 
recognize to be the subjects of clearly diverse activities or accidents, 
and afterwards to inquire whether those diverse names refer to one 
and the same or to diverse things But there are certain activities^, 
which we call corporeal^ e g magnitude, figure, motion, and all those 
that cannot be thought of apart from extension m space^ , and the 
substance in which they exist is called body It cannot be pretended 
that the substance that is the subject of figuie is different from that 
which IS the subject of spatial motion, etc , since all these activities 
agree m presupposing extension’ Further, there are other activities, 
which we call thinlung*' activities, eg understanding, wiUmg, 
imagining, feehng, etc , which agree in falling under the descnption 
of thought^ perception, or consciousness The substance m which 
they reside we call a thinking thing or the mind^ or any other name 
we care, provided only we do not confound it with corporeal 
substance, since thinking activities have no affinity with corporeal 
activities, and thought, which is the common nature’ in which the 
former agree, is totally different from extension, the common term^ 
for descnbing the latter 

But after we have formed two distinct concepts of those two 
substances, it is easy, from what has been said m the sixth 
Meditation, to determme whether they are one and the same or 
distinct 

Objection III 

What’ then is there distinct from my thought^ What can he 
said to be separate &om me myself^ 

Perchame some one will answer the questton thus — the very 
s^ tha^ thinks^ am held to he distinct from my own thought, amdy 
though it IS net reaUy separate from me, my thought is held to be 

^ actns s absque extensione looali 

Y oonvemont sub una communi ratione extensioms, L Y 

* oogiiativos * ratio communiB 

* Quoiatum from Med xi vol x p 153, par 3 



diverse from me^ jiLst in the way (as ha** been laid hefo) e) that leaping^ 
IS distinguished from the haper But if M Deicaites *ihons that 
he who understands and the understanding aie identiud ve shall 
lapse back into the scholastic mode of •ipeaking The undei standing 
tmderstands, the vision seesy will willsy and by exact analogy^ 
walhngy <n at least the faculty of walking mil ualk Xow all this 
IS obscurSy incoriecty and quite unwoithy of 31 JDescaites' wonted 
clearness 

Reply 

I do not deny that I, the thinkei, am distinct from my own 
thought, in the way in which a thing ib distinct from its mode 
But when I ask, what then u there distinct fiom my thought y this is 
to be taken to refer to the various modes oi thought there recounted, 
not to my substance , and when I add, what can be said to be 
separate fnm me myself y I mean only that these modes of thinking 
exist entirely in me I cannot see on what pretext the imputation 
here of doubt and obscurity rests 

Objection IV 

Hence it is left for me to concede that I do not even understand 
by the imagination what this wax is, but conceive* it by the mind 
alone* 

There is a great difiereuce between imagimngy i e having some 
ideUy and conceiving with the mindy i e infe^rxngy as the resuU qf a 
train qf reasmingy that something is, or exists But M Descartes 
has not explained to us the sense in which they differ The ancient 
peripatetics also have taught clearly enough that substance is not 
perceived by the senses, but es known as a lesult qf reasoning 

But what shall we now say, \f reasoning chance to be nothing 
more than the uniting and, stringing together qf names or designations 
by the word is ^ It will be a consequence of thi'i that lenson gtxes us 
no conclusion about the nature of things, but only about the tetms 
that designate them, whether, indeed, or not thefe is a convention 
(arbitrarily made about therr meanings) accord mf to which we join 
these names together If this be so, as is possible, reasoning will 
depend on, names, names on the imagination, and imagination, 
perchance, as I think, on the motion qf the coiporeal organs Thus 
mind will be nothing but the motions in ceitam parts qf an oigan%% 
body • 

^ walking, F V * concipere In Med n it is pereipere 

< Gf Med n. vol I p 155, 1 11 
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Reply 

I have here explained the difierence between imagination and a 
pure mental concept, as when in my illustration I enumerated the 
features iii wax that were given by the imagination and those solely 
due to a conception of the mind But elsewhere also I have 
explained how it is that one and the same thing, e g a pentagon, is 
in one way an object of the understanding, in another way of the 
unagination [for example how in order to imagine a pentagon a 
particular mental act is required which gives us this figure (i e its 
five sides and the space they enclose) which we dispense with 
wholly in our conception] Moreover, m reasoning we unite not 
names but the things signified by the names , and I marvel that 
the opposite can occur to anyone For who doubts whether a 
Frenchman and a German are able to reason in exactly the same 
way about the same things, though they yet conceive the words in 
an entirely diverse way? And has not my opponent condemned 
himself in talking of conventions arbitrarily made about the 
meanings of words ? For, if he admits that words signify anything, 
why will he not allow our reasonings to refer to this somethmg that 
18 signified, rather than to the words alone ? But, really, it will be 
as correct to infer that earth is heaven or anything else that is 
desired, as to condude that mind is motion [for there are no other 
two thmgs in the world between which there is not as much 
agreement as there is between motion and spirit^ whidi are of two 
entirely different natures] 


Objection V 

In reference to the third Meditation — concerning God— some of 
these (thoughts of man) are, so to speak, images of things, and to 
these alone is the title ‘idea’ properly applied , examples are my 
thought of a man, or of a Chimera, of Heavens, of an Angel, or 
[even] of God‘ 

When I think qf a ma% 1 recogmze an idea^ or tmage^ with 
figwro and mhmr as its constituents, and concerning ths I can raise 
the question whether or not it is the hkeness qf a man So it w also 
when I think qf the hecmns When I think qf the chimera, I 
recognize an idea or image, being able at the same time to doubt 
whether or not %t ts the likeness qf an animal, whch, though it does 
noteanst, mag yet exist or has at some other time existed 


^ Cf Med m vol I p 159, par 2 
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Buty whm am thiTih qf an Angel, what is noticed in the mind is 
now the image of a flame, now that qf a fair winged child, and this, 
I may be sure, has no lik&ness to an Angel, and hence is not the idea 
qf an Angel But beliemng^ that created beings eanst that are the 
ministers qf God, invisible and immaterial, we give^ the name of 
Angel to this object of belief, this supposed being, though the idea used 
in imagining an Angel is, nevertheless, constructed out of the ideas qf 
visible things 

It IS the same way with the most holy name qf God , we have no 
image, no idea corresponding to it Hence we are forbidden to 
warship God in the form qf an image, lest we should think we could 
conceive Hvm who is inconceivable 

Hence it appears that we have no idea of God But just as one 
bom blind who has fi eqymtly been brought close to a fire and has 
felt himself growing warm, recognizes that th&re is something which 
made him warm, and, f he hears it called fvre, concludes that fire 
exists, though he has no acquaintance with its shape or colour, and 
has no idea qf fire nor image that he can discover in his mind , so* a 
man, lecognizing that there must be some cause of his images and 
ideas, and another previous cause qf this cause and so on continuously, 
IS finally can led on to d conclusion, ot to the supposition of some 
eternal cause, which, never having begun to be, can have no cause 
p lor to it and hence he necessarily concludes that something eternal 
exists But neiertheless he has no idea that he can assert to be that 
qf this eternal being, and he meiely gives a name to the object of his 
faith or reasoning wnd caHs it God 

Since now it is fiom this position, viz that these is an idea of 
God in our soul, that M Descartes poceeds to prove the theorem that 
God {m all-powerful, allrwm Being, the creator qf the world) exists, 
he should have explained this idea of God better, and he should have 
deduced from it not only God*s existence, but also the creation qf the 
wosM 


Reply 

Here the meaning assigned to the term idea is merely that of 
images depicted in the corporeal imagination’^ and, that being 
agreed on, it is easy for my cntic to prove that there is no proper 
idea of Angel or of God But I have, everywhere, from time to tim€b 
and principally in this place, shown that 1 take the term idea to 


^ credeas (sic) imponimns 
- itaqae (sic), L V de mesme, F V 


^ phantasia 
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stand for whatever the mmd directly perceives, and so when I 
wiU or when I fear, since at the same time I perceive that I will 
and fear, that very vohtion and apprehension are ranked among my 
ideas I employed this term because it was the term currently used 
by Philosophers for the forms of perception of the Divine mind, 
though we can discover no imagery in God , besides I had no other 
more suitable term But I think I have sufficiently well explained 
what the idea of God is for those who care to follow my meaning, 
those who prefer to wrest my words from the sense I give them, I 
can never satisfy The objection that here follows, relative to Ihe 
creation of the world, is plainly irrelevant [for I proved that God 
exists, before asking whether there is a world created by him, and 
from the mere fact that God, i e a supremely perfect being exists, 
it follows that if there be a world it must have been created by 
him] 

Objection VI 

But other (thoughts) possess other forms as well For example, 
m wiUing, feanng, affirmmg, denying, though I always perceive 
something as the subject of my thought, yet m my thought I 
embrace something more than the similitude^ of that thing, and, 
of the thoughts of this kind, some are called volitions or affections, 
and others judgments* 

Whm a man^mlls or foars^ he has indeed an image qf the thing 
he/ears or qfthe action he mils, but no eaplanoitum is gveen<d^what 
IS further embraced in the thought qf him who wtUs or fears If 
indeed feanng be thinhngy I fail to see how %t can be anything other 
than the thought qf the thing feared In what respect does the fear 
produced by the onrush qf a lion differ from the idea qf the bon as %t 
rushes on us^ together mth its qffect (produced by such cm idea in the 
heart\ which impels the fearful man towards that animal motum we 
caUJbght t Now this motion qf flight is not thought , whence we are 
Iqfb to infer that in fearing there is no thinking save that which 
consists in the representation^ qf the thng feared The same account 
holds true qfoohtton 

Further you do not horn affirmabton and negation mthout words 
and names, consequmtly brute ceeatures cannot affirm oi deny, not 
even m thought, and hence are hkemse unable to judge Yet a man 
andr a beast may have siimlar thoughts For, when we assert that 

^ add to the idea, F V ^ Cf vol z p 159, par 2 

* Bimihtudine translated ' idea* in previous note 



a man runs, (m thmght does not dt^er from thai wheh a dog has 
when %t sees its Tnaster rwnmng Hence neither afkmatian nor 
negation add anything to the hare thought, unless that ineremmt be 
our thinking that the names qf which the affirmation consists are the 
names of same thing in [the mind qf] him who ajffhms But this 
does not mean that anything more is contained in our thought than 
the represmtaUm qf the thing, but merely that that representation u 
there tmce over 

Reply 

It IS self-evident that seeing a lion and fearing it at the same 
time IS different from merely seeing it So, too, it is one thmg to 
see a man running, another thing to affirm to oneself that one sees 
it, an act that needs no language^ I can see nothing here that 
needs an answer 

Objection VII 

It remains for me to examine m what way I have received that 
idea from God I have neither denved it from the senses , nor has 
it ever come to me contrary to my expectation^, as the ideas of 
sensible things are wont to do, when these very things present 
themselves to the external organs of sense or seem to do so 
Neither also has it been constructed as a fictitious idea by me, for I 
can take nothing from it and am quite unable to add to it Hence 
the conclusion is left that it is innate in me, just as the idea of my 
own self IS innate m me’ 

If there is no idea qf God {now it has not been proved that it 
esnsts), as seems to be the case, the whole qf this argument coUapses 
Further {\f it is my body that is being considered) the idea qf my own 
seff proceeds [prvrmpaUy'] from sight, but {\f it is a question qf the 
souJ) there no idea cf the soul We only infer by means qf the 
reason that there is something internal in the human body, which 
imparts to it its animal motion, and by means qf which it feels and 
moves, and the, whatever it he, we name the soul, without employing 
any idea 

Reply 

If there is an idea of God (as it is mamfest there is), the whole 
of this objection collapses When it is said further that we have n<^ 

^ This clause does not appear m F V * 

s neo unquam expeotanti mihi advenit, L Y , non omitted, A and T vol \u 
p 183 

^ Cf Med II vol I p 170, par 3 
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idea of the soul but that we amve at it by an inference of reason, 
that IS the same as saying that there is no image of the soul depicted 
in the imagination, but that that which I have called its idea does, 
nevertheless, exist 


Objecjtion VIII 

But the other idea of the sun is derived from astronomical 
reasonings, i e is elicited from certain notions that are innate 
in me^ 

It seems that at one and the same time the idea of the sun must 
be single whether it is beheld by the eyes^ or ts given by cur intelligence 
as many times las ger than it appears For this latter thought is not 
an idea of the sun, but an inference by argument that the idea of the 
sun would be many times larger if we mewed the ssm from a much 
nearer distance 

But at different times the ideas of the sun may differ, e q when 
one looks at it with the naked eye and through a telescope But 
astronomical reasonings do not inctease or decrease the idea qf the 
sun, rather they show that the sensible idea is misleading 

Reply 

Here too what is said not to be an idea of the sun, but is, 
nevertheless, descnbed, is exactly what I call an idea [But as 
long as my cntic refuses to come to terms with me about the 
meaning of words, none of his objections can be other than 
frivolous ] 


Objection IX 

For without doubt those ideas, which reveal substance to me, 
are something greater, and, so to speak, contain within them more 
objective reality than those which represent only modes or accidents 
And again, that by means of which I apprehend a supreme God who 
IS eternal, infinite, omniscient, all-powerful, and the creator of all 
else there is besides, assuredly possesses more objective reality than 
those ideas that reveal to us finite substances^ 

I have frequently remarked above that there ts no idea either qf 
*{Tod or of the soul, I now add that there ts no idea qf substance 
Fof substance (the substance that ts a moEtertal, subject to accidents 

^ Cf Med in vol i p 161, par 8 
^ Ibid p 162, par 1 
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and changes^ is perceived^ arid demonstrated bg the i earns aUms^ 
mthmt yet being ccnceieed by u% or fwrm<h\ng with any tdea^ 
If that IS true, how can it be maintained that the ideas which reveal 
substance to me aie anything greater or possess more 6t>jeetive leality 
than those revealing accidents to us ? Fmthei I jrray M Descartes 
to investigate the meaning qf more reality Does reality admit qf 
more and less ? Or,%f he thinks that one thing can be more a thing 
than another, Ut him see how he is to explain it to mr inteUtgence 
with the deamess called for in demonstration, and such as he himse\f 
has at other times employed 


Reply 

I have frequently remarked tliat 1 give the name idea to that 
with which reason makes us acquainted just as I also do to anything 
else that is m any way perceived ‘ by us I have hkewi&e explained 
how reahty admits of more and less viz in the way in which 
substance is greater than mode , and if there be real qualities or 
incomplete substances, they are things to a greater extent than 
modes are^, but less than complete substances Finally, if there 
be an infinite and independent substance, it is more a thing than 
a substance that is finite and dependent Now all this is quite 
self-evident [and so needs no further explanation] 

Objection X 

Hence there remains alone the idea of God, concerning which 
we must consider whether it is not something that is capable of 
proceeding from me myself By the name God I understand a 
substance that is mfinite [eternal, immutable], independent, all- 
knowmg, all-powerful, and by which both I myself and everything 
else, if anything else does exist, have been created Now all these 
characteristics are such that, the more diligently I attend to them, 
the less do they appear capable of proceeding from me alone , hence, 
from what has been already said, we must conclude that God 
necessanly exists^ 

When I consider the attributes of God, in order to gather thence 
the idea qf God, and see whether there is anything contained in it 
that cannot proceed from oursehes, I find, unless I am mi takestf 
that what we assign in thought to the name qf God neithes proSseds 

^ F V eyincitur, L V * without our haying any xdea of it, F V 

> conceived, F V ^ Gf Med m vol i p 165, par 3 
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from owsehei^ m) needs to come jtrom an;; othei •source than external 
objects F&i hy the word God I mean a substance, i e I understand 
that God evist6 (not hj mean^ oj an idea but by lemomng) This 
substance is infinite (le I can neither concene nor imagine tts 
boundaries m extreme partiy, inthout imagining further parts 
beyond them), u hence it JoUoits that corresponding to the term 
infinite there anse^ an idea not qf the Diiine infinity^ but qf my 
own boundb or limitations It i^ aho independent, i e I have no 
conception of a cause pom uhck God originates , ii hence it ib evident 
that I have no idea corresponding to the term independent, save the 
memory oj my ovn ideas with their commencement at divers times 
and their consequent dependence 

Wherefore to say that God is independent, is merely to say that 
God IS to be reckoned among the number of those things^ of the origin 
qf which we have no image Similarly to bay that God infinite, 
ts identical iiith saying that He ts among those objects qf the limits 
qf which we have no conception Thus any idea of God is r uled out , 
for ivhat sort qf idea is that irhich has neither origin nor termination ^ 
Take the term all-knowing Here I ask what idea does 
M Descartes employ in apprehending the intellectual activity 
qfGod^ 

All-powerful So too, what ib the idea by which we apprehend 
power, uhich is relative to that uhich lies m the future, i e does not 
exist ? 1 certainly understand what power is by means qf an image, 
or memory qf jia^t events, inferring it in this wise — Thus did He, 
hence thus was He able to do, therefore as long as the same agent 
escists He will be able to act so again, t e He has the power of acting 
Now these are all ideas that can arise from external (drjects 

Creator of everything that exists Of creation seme image can 
be constructed by me out qf the objects I behold, e g the birth qf a 
human being or its growth from something small as a j/omt to the 
btze and figure it now possebses We have no other idea than this 
corresponding to the term creator BuUtn order to prove creation 
%t IS not enough to be able to imagine the creation qf the world 
Hence although it had been demonstrated that an infinite, inde- 
pendent, all*powerfdI, etc being exists, nevertheless it does not follow 
that a meator exists Unless anyone thinks that it ts correct to infer, 
from the fact that there ts a being which we believe to have created 
ever ythmg, that hence the world uas at some time created by him 
Further , uhen M Debcartes bays that the idea of God and that 
qf the soul are innate m us, I should like to know whether the minds 
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thm who cute m aprqfotmdand dreamless sh^ yet think Ifnat^ 
they ham at that time no ideas Whence no idea is innate^ ^at what 
IS innate is always present 


Beflt 

Nothing that we attnbnte to God can come from external objects 
as a copy proceeds from its exemplar, because m God there is 
nothing similar to what is found m external things, i e m corporeal 
objects But whatever is unhke them m our thought [of God], 
must come manifestly not from them, but from the cause of that 
diversity existing in our thought [of God] 

Further I ask how my critic denves the intellectual compre- 
hension of God from external things But I can easily explain the 
idea which I have of it, by saying that by idea I mean whatever is 
the form of any perception For does anyone who understands 
something not perceive that he does so^ and hence does he not 
possess that form or idea of mental action ^ It is by extending this 
indefinitely that we form the idea of the intellectual activity of 
God , similarly also with God’s other attabutes 

But, since we have employed the idea of God existing m us for 
the purpose of proving His existence, and such mighty power is 
compnsed in this idea^ that we comprehend that it would be con- 
tradictory, if God exists, for anything besides Him to exist, unless 
it were created by Him , it clearly follows, from the fact that His 
existence has been demonstrated, that it has been also proved that 
the whole world, or whatever things other than God exist, have 
been created by Him 

Finally when I say that an idea is innate in us [or impnnted in 
our souls by nature], I do not mean that it is always present to 
us This would make no idea innate I mean merely that we 
possess the faculty of summoning up this idea 

Objection XI 

The whole force o the argument hes in this — that I know I 
could not exists and possess the nature I have, that nature which 
puts me in possession of the idea of God, unless God did really 
exist, the God, I repeat, the idea of whom is found m me^ ^ 
Since, then, it has not been proved that we possess an idfia qf 
God, and the Chnsitan religion obliges us to believe that God is 

1 Of Med m vol i pp 170, 171 
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tnconcetvabley uhxch amount^, in my opinion, to saying that lu have 
no idea oj Him, it folhifa tint no proof ot Ills ea^istmce has been 
ejffected, much les*i oj His uork of aeation 

Reply 

When it IS said that cannot conceive God, to conceive means 
to comprehend adequately For the rest, I am tired of repeating 
how it IS that we can have an idea of God There is nothing in 
these objections that invahdates my demonstrations 

Objection XII 

(Directed against the fourth Meditation, Concerning tie true and 
tie false ) 

And thus I am quite sure that error, m so far as it is error, is 
nothing real, but merely defect Hence m order to go astray, it is 
not necessary for me to have a faculty specially assigned to me by 
God for this purpose’ 

It IS true that ignoran/oe xs merely a defect, and that ive stand 
%n need qf no special positive facuUy m order to be ignorant, but 
about error the case zs not so clear For %t appears that stones and 
inammate thngs are unable to err solely because they have no faculty 
qf reasomng, or imagining Hence it ta a very direct irference that, 
%n order to err, a faculty qf reasoning, or at least qf imagination xs 
required , now both qf these are positive faculties with which all beings 
that err, and only beings that err, have been endowed. 

Further, M Descartes says — I perceive that they {mz my 
mistakes) depend upon the cooperation of two causes, viz my 
faculty of cognition, and my faculty of choice, or the freedom 
of my will* Bxd this seems to be contradictory to what umt before. 
And we must note here also that the freedom qf the wiU has been 
assumed without proof, and in opposition to the opinion qf the 
Calvinists 


Reply 

Although in order to err the faculty of reasoning (or rather of 
judging, or affirming and denying) is required, because error is a 
l^k of this power it does not hence follow that this defect is 
anytihing real, just as it does not follow that bhndness is anythmg 
real, although stones are not said to be bhnd merely because they 

^ Med zv vol X p 173,1 2 


^ Gf Med lY. vol z p 174, 1 11 



are incapable of vision I marvel that in these objection«i I have as 
yet found nothing that is properly argued out Further I made no 
assumption concerning freedom which is not a matter of universal 
expenence^ our natural light makes this most evident and I 
cannot make out why it is said to be contradictory to previous 
statements 

But though there are many who, looking to the Divine fore- 
ordination, cannot conceive how that is compatible with liberty on 
our part, nevertheless no one, when he considers himself alone, fails 
to expenence the fact that to will and to be free are the same thing 
[or rather that there is no difierence between what is voluntary and 
what IS free] But this is no place for examining other people’s^ 
opinions about this matter 

Objection XIII 

For example, whilst I, during these d^3rs, sought to discuss 
whether anything at all existed, and noted that, from the very fact 
that I raised this question, it was an evident consequence that I 
myself existed I could not indeed refrain from judging that what I 
understood so clearly was true , this was not owing to compulsion 
by some external force, but because the consequence of the great 
mental illumination was a strong inclination of the will, and I 
believed the above truth the more willingly and freely, the less 
indifferent I was towards it* 

Th,s term^ great mental illumination, is metaphoncaly and 
c<mequently ts not adapted to the purposes of argument Moreover 
&oery<me who ts free from doubt cJmms to possess a similar lUumna- 
tton, and in his mU there ts the same inclination to believe that of 
which he does not doubty as in that of one who truly Inows Hence 
while this illumination may be the cause that makes a man obstinately 
defend or hold some opimony it is not the cause of his knowing it 
to be true 

Further y not only to know a thing to be true, but also to believe it 
or give assent to it, horn nothing to do with the will FoTy what 
pr md by valid argument or is recounted as credibhy is believed by 
us whether we vnU or no It is true that affiiming and denying, 
maintaining or lefuting propositionSy are acts of vnU, but it does 
not follow on that account that internal assent depends upon the wiU 

Th&rtfore the demonstration qf the truth that folhws is* not 

1 The Calvinists*, F V * Of Med iv vol i p 176, par 2 
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adequate — and it is in this misuse of our free-will, that this privation 
consists that constitutes the form of error* 

Reply 

It does not at all matter whether or not the term gjeat 
dhminatim is proper to argument, so long as it is serviceable for 
'explanation, as in fact it is For no one can be unaware that by 
mental illummation is meant clearness of cognition, which perhaps 
IS not possessed by everyone who thinks he possesses it But this 
does not prevent it from being very different from a bigoted 
opinion, to the formation ot which there goes no perceptual 
evidence 

I^oreover when it is here said that when a thing is clearly 
perceived® we give our assent whether we will or no, that is the 
same as saying that we desire what we clearly know to be good 
whether willing or unwilling, for the word unwilling finds no 
entrance m such circumstances, implying as it does that we will 
and do not will the same thing 

Objection XIV 

(To the fifth Meditation, On the essence of maierial thfigs ) 

As, for example, when I imagine a triangle, though perhaps such a 
figure does not exist at all outside my thought, or never has existed, 
it has nevertheless a determinate nature, or essence, or immutable 
and eternal form, which is not a fiction of my construction, and does 
not depend on my mmd, as is evident from the fact that various 
properties of that tnangle may be demonstrated® 

If the tnangle eaists nowhere at aU^ I do not uni&rsAani how it 
eem ham any nature, for that which exists nowhere does not exist 
Hence it has no existence or nature The tnangle^ tn the mtnd 
comes from the triangle^ we have seen^ or from one imaginodnvdy 
comtructed out qf tnangles we have beheid Now when we have 
once called the thing {from which we think that the idea qf tnangle 
onginates) by the name tnangle, although the tnangle itself perishes, 
yet the name remains In the same way if, in our thought, we have 
once concevoed that the angles qf a tnangle cure together all equal to 
two nghl angles, and have given this other name to the tnangle-- 
possessed of three angles equal to two nght angles— there 

« 1 Vol I p 177, 11 * perspeotis, conoeived, F V 

> Vol I p ISO, U 4 sqq 
* idea that the mind eonoeives of triangle, F V 
B nn autre triangle, F V 
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loere no <mgW ait aU in easiMence, yet the name vmdd remain, cmd 
the tmxth qf this proposutim wiU be qf eternal dwration — a triangle is 
possessed of three angles equal to two nght angles But the nature 
qf the trumgU will not be qf eternal duration, if it should chomce that 
triangle perished^ 

In like manner the proposition, man is animal, mil be etemaUy 
true, because the names %t employs eyre eternal, hut %f the human race 
were to perish there would no longer be a human nature 

Whence it is evident that essence in so far as it is distinguished 
from eanstence is nothing else than a imim qf names by means qfthe 
veri> IS And thus essence without existence is a fiction of our mind 
And it appears that as the image qfa man in the mind is to the man 
so IS essence to eonstence, or that the essence qf Socrates bears to his 
existence the relation that this proposition, Socrates is a man, to this 
other, Socrates is or exists Now the proposition, Socrates is a man, 
means, when Socrates does not exist, merely the connection qf its 
terms, and is, or to be, has underlying it the image qf the unity qf a 
thing designated by tivo names 

Reply 

The distmotion between essence and existence is known to all ^ 
and all that is here said about eternal names in place of concepts or 
ideas of an eternal truth, has been already satisfisictonly refuted 

Objection XV 

(Directed against the sixth Meditation— the existence 
qf material things ) 

For since God has evidently given me no faculty by which to 
know this {whether or not our ideas proceed from bodies^), but on the 
contrary has given me a strong propensity towards the behef that 
they do proceed from corporeal thmgs, I fail to see how it could be 
made out that Ha is not a deceiver, if our ideas proceeded from 
some other source than corporeal things Consequently corporeal 
objects must exist^ 

It 18 the common behqf that no fault is committed by medical men 
who deenrn suck people for their heaUKs sake, nor by parents who 
mislead their children for thevr good, and that the evil in deception 

^ tnangle, NY • 

* for if evary inaogle whatsoever perished, it also would cease to be, F Y 

* L Y , that God by hims^ or by the intermediation of some oreSted 
thing more noUe than bo^, conveys to as the ideas of bodies, F Y 

* Yol X p 191, imddle 
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lies not m the falsity oj what ib said, but m the bad intent of thm 
who practise it M Descartes must theretoie look to this propontion^ 
God can m no case deceive us, taken unioersally^ and see whether it 
lb tiue , for if it IS not true, thus iinivei sally taken, the conclusion, 
hence corporeal things exis>t, does not follow 

Repl\ 

For the secunty of my conclusion ^e do not need to assume 
that we can never be deceived (for I have gladly admitted that we 
are often deceived), but that we are not deceived when that error 
of ours would argue an intention to deceive on the part of God, an 
intention it is contradictory to impute to Him Once more this 
IS bad reasoning on m;y entices part 

Final Objection 

For now I perceive how great the difference is between the two 
(i e between waking and dreaming) from the fact that our dreams 
are never conjoined by our memory [with each other and] with the 
whole of the rest of our life’s action [as happens with the things 
which occur m waking moments]’ 

I ask whether it is really the case that one, who dreams he doubts 
whether he dreams or no, is mable to dream that kis dream is 
connected with the idea of a long series of past efoents If he can, 
those things which to the dreamer appear to be the actions of his past 
hfe may be regarded as true just as though he had been awake 
Besides, since, as M Descartes himself asserts, all certitude and 
truth in knowledge depend alone upon our knowing the true God, 
either it mil he impossible for an Atheist to infer from the memory qf 
his premous life that he wakes, or it mil be possible for a man to 
know that he is awake, apaitfrom knowledge of the true God 

Reply 

One who dreams cannot effect a real connection between what 
he dreams and the ideas of past events, though he can dream that 
he does connect them For who denies that in his sleep a man 
may be deceived 1 But yet when he has awakened he will easily 
detect his error 

But an Atheist is able to infer from the memory of his past hfe 
that he is awake , still he cannot know that this sign is sufficient to 
^ve him the certainty that he is not in error, unless he knows that 
it has been created by a Grod who does not deceive 
1 Vol I p 199, U 2 sqg. 



FOURTH SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 

Letter to a Man op Note® 

8ir\ 

The famwr you have done me*' I ackrmoledge^ though I note 
that you expect a retwm for tt Kind though your action loaSy yet 
to let me share tn the enjoyment of reading that most acute work only 
on condntum I should disclose what I think qf it, was to demand a 
requital, and surely a heany one Truly a hard condition, compliance 
with which the desire to acquaint myself with a fine piece qf work has 
wrung from me, but one against which I should gladly protest if an 
exception could he claimed for one who 'has committed a deed through 
the urgency qf pleasure* and added to the concessions recognized by 
the Praetor qf old, who excused acts *done under the influence of 
violence or fear* 

What would you have ? It is not my estimate qf the author that 
you look for, you already know how much I appreciate the force qf 
kis genius and hts distinguished learning Likewise you are not 
unaware qf the troublesome mabters that at present take up my time 
and, if you have too exalted an opinion qf me, it does not follow that 
I am unaware of my own inadequacy And yet what you submit to 
me for examination demands both intellectual powers qf no ordinary 
nature and above aU a mind set free from care, in order that it may, 
by its disengagommt from all external turmoil, have Ussure for se^fl 
contemplation, and as you see, this is impossible without intent 
meditation and complete mental self-absorption Nevertheless, %f it 
%8 your bidding, I obey The blame for my shortcomings mil fall 

I Fourtb set of Objections brought forward by M Amanld, Doctor vf 
Theology F V • 

* Letter of the said M Amauld written to the Bev Father Mersenne F V* 

• Mon Bdverend P6re, F V , vir clariasime, L V 

^ In sending to him &e * Meditations ’ of Descartes, of F V 
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upon y<m^ who compel me to take up my pen But though Phloeophy 
could arrogate to itself the whole of thin work, yet since its aitth^ 
%o%th great modesty of kis own accord appears before the tribunal of 
the Theologians, I shall here play a double role I shall first pro- 
pound the chief objections that, %n my opinion, phihsophei s can adduce 
tn connection with the outstanding problems Ob to the nature of the 
human mind and \the eosistence'\ of God, secondly, I shall unfold 
certain difficulties which a theologian can detect in the whole work 

The Nature of the Human Mind 

The first thing that here occurs tome to be worthy of remark ts 
that our distinguished author should have taken as the foundation of 
the whole qf his philosophy the doctrine laid down \before Atm] by 
St Augustine, a man of most pemtiating intellect and qf muck note, 
not only in the sphere qf theology, but in that of philosophy as well 
In ^De Libero arbitno,^ Book II, chap 3 , Ahpius, when disputing 
with EfucAius, setting about a proqf qf the existence of God, says 
Firstly, to start with the things that are most evident^ I ask you 
whether you yourself exist, or axe you apprehensive lest m [answer- 
ing] this question you are in error, when in any case, if you did 
not exist you could never be m error? Similar to thus are the 
words qf our author But perhaps there exists an aJl-poweiful being, 
extremely cunning, who deceives me, who intentionally at all times 
deceives me There is then no doubt that I exist, if he deceives 
me But let us proceed, and, to pursue something more rd&vomt ta 
our purpose, let us discover how, from thus principle, we can demon- 
strate the fact that our mind is [distinct and\ separate from our 
body 

I am able to doubt whether I have a body, nay, whether any body 
exists at aU, yet I have no right to doubt whether I am, or exist, so 
long as I doubt or think 

Hence I, who doubt and thunk, am not a body, otherwise in enter'- 
taming doubt concerning body, I should doubt about myself 

Nay, even though I obstinately maintain that ruf body at aU 
exists, the position taken up is unshaken I am something, hence I 
am not abody 

Thus is really very acute, but someone could bring up the objection 
^whsch our author urges against himself, the font thea I doubt about 
body or deny that body exists, does not bnng it dbout that no body 
exists Hence perhaps it happens that these very things which 
1 suppose to be nothing, because they are unknown to me, yet do 
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not in truth differ from that self which I do know I know nothing 
about it, he says, I do not dispute this matter^ [I can judge only 
about things that are known to me ] I know that I exist, I enquire 
who I, the known self, am , it is quite certain that the knowledge of 
this self thus precisely taken, does not depend on those things of 
the existence of Tvhioh I am not yet acquainted^ 

But he admits in consonance with the argument laid down in the 
Method, that the proof has proceeded ordy so far as to exclude from 
the nature of the human mind whatsoefier ts corpmeal, not from the 
point of view of the ultimate truth, but relatively only to his 
consciousness^ (the meaning being that nothing at all was known to 
him to belong to his essential nature, beyond the fact that he was a 
thinking being)’ Hence xt is evident from this reply that the argu- 
ment IS exactly ivhe/ie %t was, and that therefore the problem ithich he 
promises to solve remains entitely wntonched The problem is how 
it follows, from the fact that one is unaware that anything else 
[(except the fact of being a thinking thing)] belongs to one’s essence, 
that nothing else really belongs to one’s essence’ But, not to 
conceal my dullness, I have been wnahle to discover in the whole qf 
Meditation II where he has shown this Yet so far as I can con- 
jecture, he attempts this proof in Meditation VI, because he believes 
that it IS dependent on the jmsession of the cleat knowledge of God to 
which in Meditation II he has not yet attained Here is his proqf 
Because I know that all the things I clearly and distinctly 
understand can be created by God just as I conceive them to exist, 
it is sufficient for me to be able to comprehend one thing clearly 
and distinctly apart from another, in order to be sure that the one 
IS diverse from the other, because at least God can isolate them , 
and it does not matter by what power that isolation is effected, in 
order that I may be obliged to think them different from one 
another Hence because, on the one hand, I have a dear and 
distinct idea of myself in so far as I am a thinking being, and not 
extended, and on the other hand, a distinct idea of body, m so far 
as it IS only an extended thing, not one that thinks, it is certam 
that I am in reality distinct from my body and can exist apart 
from it^ 

Here we must halt awhile, for on these few words the whole (f 
the difficulty seems to huge • 

Bkrstly, in order to be true, the major premiss of that syUogism 

^ Gf Med n Tol X p 152 ^ Peroeptionem 

» Of Preface, vol i pp 188, 139 * Of Med vx vol x p 190 
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must be held to refer to the adequate notion of a thing [f? e the notion 
fchiek comprises everything which may be Knoun of the thing)\ not to 
any notion^ even a clear and distinct one For M Descartes in his 
reply to his theological critic * admits that it is sufficient to have a 
foniial distinction and that a real one n not required, to cause one 
thing to be conceived separately and as distinct ironi another by 
the abstracting action of the mind when it conceives a thing 
inadequately* Whence in the same passage he draws the conchmon 
which he adds — But still 1 understand m a complete manner what 
body IS [(i e I conceive body as a complete thing)], merely by 
tliinking that it is extended, has figure, can move, etc , and by 
denying of it everything which belongs to the nature of mind 
Conversely also, I understand that mind is something complete, 
which doubts, knows, wishes, etc , although I deny that anything 
belongs to it which is contained in the idea of body Hence^ there 
IS a real distinction between mind and body^ 

But, %f anyone casts doubt on the {minor) premiss here assumed, 
and contends that tt ts merely that your conception is inadequate 
when you conceive yourself [(« e your mind)"] as being a thinking but 
not an extended thing, and mmilarly when you conceive yourself 
[(« e your body)] as being an extended and not a thinking thing, we 
must look to its proof in the preiious part qf the argument For 
1 do not reckon a matter like this to be so clear as to warrant us in 
assuming tt as an indemonstf able first principle and tn dispensing 
with proof 

Noiv as to the fif St part of the statement, namely, that you com- 
pletely understand what body is, merely by thinking that it is 
extended, has figure, can move, etc , and by denying of it every- 
thing which belongs to the nature ot mmd^ thw ts of little value 
For one uho contends that the human mind ts corporeal does not m 
that account believe that every body is a mind Hence bod/ would be 
so related to mind as genus is to species But the genus can be con^ 
cetved without the specm, even although one deny qf it whatsoever u 
proper and peculiar to the species, whence eonrn the common dictum 
qf Logicians, ‘ the negation of the species does not negate the genus * 
Thus, I can concern figure without conceiving any qf the attributes 
proper to the circle Therqfme, we must prove over and above this 
*ihat the mind can be completely and adequately conceived apart from 
the body 

^ Beply to Objections x ^ Above, p 22, par 3 

* This slightly abridges the passage quoted * pp 22, 23 
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I can discomr no pcmage in the whole work capcibh qf effecting 
this proofs save the proposition laid down at the outset — I can deny 
that there is any body or that any extended thing exists, but yet it 
IS certain that I exist, so long as I make this denial, or think , 
hence I am a thing that thinks and not a body, and the body does 
not pertain to the knowledge of myself 

But the only result that I can see the to give^ is that a certain 
knowledge qf myself be obtained without a knowledge of the body 
But it IS not yet quite clear to me that this knowledge is complete 
and adequate^ so as to make me sure that I am not in error in 
excluding the body from my essence I shall explain by means of an 
example — 

Let us assume that a certain man is quite sure that the angle in 
a semicircle is a right angle and that hence the triangle made by this 
angle and the diameter is right-angled, but suppose he questions and 
has not yet firmly apprehended^ nay, let us imagine that, misled by some 
fallacy, he denies that the square on its base is equal to the squares on 
the sides of the right-angled triangle Now, according to our author's 
reasoning, he will see himself confirmed in his false bdi^ For, he 
will argue, while I clearly and distinctly perceive that this triangle 
IS right-angled, I yet doubt whether the square on its base is equal 
to the square on its sides Hence the equality of the square on the 
base to those on the sides does not belong to its essence 

Further, even though I deny that the square on its base is equal 
to the squares on its sides, I yet remain certain that it %s right-angled, 
and the knowledge that one qf its angles is a right angle remains 
clear and distinct in my mind, and this remaining so, not God 
hmself could cause it not to be right-angled 

Hence, that of which I doubt, or the removal qf which leaves me 
with the idea still, cannot belong to its essence 

Besides, since I know that all things I clearly and distinctly 
understand can be created by God just as I conceive them to exists 
it IS sufficient for me, in order to be sure that one thing is distinct 
from another, to be able to comprehend the one clearly and distinctly 
apart from the other, because it can be isolated by God But I 
clearly and distinctly understand that this triangle is nght-angled, 
without comprehending that the square on its base is equal to the 
squares on its sides Hence God at least can create a right-angled 
triangle, the square m the base of which ts not equal to the squares on 
its sides 

I do not see what reply can here be made, except that the man in 
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qaestimi does not percene cleanly that the inangle right-angled 
But whence do I obtain any perteptim of the nafuie ot mv mini 
clearer than that which he hat of the natun oj the tt langle t He xs 
as sure that the triangle m a beminrde has om naht angle (vhch is 
the notion of a right-angled triangle) at I utn in beheiing that 1 
exist because I think 

Hence, just as a man errs in not hebeunq that th equality oj the 
squa/re on its base to the squares on ih sides belongs to the nature oj 
that triangle, which he clearly and distinctly inuu a to be right-angled, 
so why am I not perhaps in the urong in thnling that nothing eke 
belongs to my nature, which I clearly and distinctly know to he 
something that thinks, except the Jact that I am this thinking being i 
Perhaps it also belongs to my essence to be something extended 

And certainly, some one will say it is 710 mar tel if, \n deducing 
my existence Jrom the fact that I think, the idea that I Jorm of the 
self, which IS in thi^ way an object ojf thought, reprtsent me to my 
mind as merely a thinking being, since it has been denied from my 
thtnking aUm And herwe from this idea, no argument can be 
dravm to prove that nothing more belongs to my essence than what the 
idea contains 

In addition, it can be maintained that the argument proves too 
much cund conducts us to the Platonic doctrine {refuted never theiess 
by our author) that nothing corporeal belongs to the essence qf man, 
who 1$ hence entirely spirit, while his body is merely the 'vehicle qf 
spirit , whence follows the definition of man as a spirit that makes 
use oJ a body 

But f you reply that body is not absolutely excluded from my 
essence, but merely in so far precisely as I am a thinking being, the 
fear seems likely to arise that some one mil entertain a suspicion thcLt 
the knowledge of myself , m so far as I am a thiTiking being, is mt the 
knowledge qf amything fully and adequately conceited, but is known 
only inadequately and by a certain intellectual abstraction 

Hence, just as geometers conceive qf a line as length without 
breadth, and of a surface as length and breadth together without 
depth, although there is no length apart from breadth, no breadth 
without depth, some one may perhaps doubt whether everything 
that thenks is not likewise something extended, a thing in which, 
nevertheless, over and above the attributes common to other extended 
tikngs, 6 g the possession of figure, motum, etc , is found ths umqiuf 
foamy qf thinking Whence it follows that while by an intellectual 
^ pecnlians cogiiandi viriiu 
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ahsPtactiony it can be apprehm^M by means qf this character alom 
and tmatded as a thing that thinks^ it is quite possible that in leahty 
, corporeal attributes are compatible with a thinking being , just as 
quantity can be mentally conceived by means qf length alme^ while it 
IS possible that in reality breadth and depth go almg with length in 
every quomtity 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that this power qf thinking 
seems to be attached to corporeal organs^ since we can believe it to be 
asleep in irfants, extinguished m the case of lunatics, and this is an 
objection strongly urged by those impwus men whose aim %s the souCs 
slaughter 

Thus far I have dealt with the distinction between mind a/nd 
body in real existence But since M Descartes has undertaken to 
prove the immortality of soulSy it is right to ask whether that follows 
evidently from this separateness qf existence According to the 
principles of the vulgar philosophy that conclusion by no means can 
be drawn, for the common opinion is that the souls qf animals are 
distinct fiom their bodies, bv^ nevertheless perish with them 

I had earned my cntmsm to this point and was intending to 
show how, acco! dinq to our author's pnnciples, which I believed I 


qf the sovT could be easily inferred from its distinctness from the 
body, when a new wot if, a little treatise beanng the fruit qf our 
aidhor's refections, came into my hands, and this work not only 
throws much light on the whole, but in connection with this passage 
brings forward exactly what I was to adduce with a mew to the 
solution qf the above problem 

For in the matter of the souls of animals, in other passages he kts 
us know sufficiently well that they have no soul, but merely a body 
disposed in a certain manner and so compounded qf various organs 
that all the actions we see them perform can be effected in it and by 
Its means 

But I fear that this beliqf will not cat ry persuasion into men's 
minds, unless supported by the strongest evidence For at the first 
blush, it seems incredible that there is any way by which, without any 
intervention qf the soul, it can come to pass that the light reflected 
fiom the body of a wolf into the eyes of a sheep should excite into 
motion the minute fibres qf the optic nerves and by the penetration ofi 

^ Mentis 

3 The Synopns of the MeditaUons (of vol i pp 140 — 143) sent by Descartes 
to Mersenne, Dee 31, 1640, fifty days after the Meditationt (A et T ) 
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this mminent to the brcun, discharge the animal into the 

nerves m the manner requi^te to male the sheep run off 

One thing which I here shall add ts, that I leholly appraee of 
M Descartes' teaching, relafiie to the distinction betueen the 
tmagtnatton and thought at intelligence, and of the greater certainty 
attaching to that which ue grasp by the reason than to what ts 
perceived by the senses For long ago, I learned from St Augustine, 
De Animae Quantitate, ch 15, that we must give no tountenanee 
to those who would persuade us that what ue discern by the 
intellect ts less certain than what comes by the bodily eyes, vexed 
as they ever are with rheum Whence also, in Solil bk i ch 4, ite 
says that he has found that m the matter of geometry the senses are 
like a ship For, he says, when they had brought me to the 
destination I y,as making for, after I had quitted them and had 
begun on firm land to repeat all that they had taught me, for a long 
time my footsteps tottered* Wherefore, I believe that one could 
more readily learn navigation on land than understand geometry by 
the use of the senses (alone) ‘ although they seem to gi\e some help 
to us when first we begin to learn 

Concerning God 

The first proof of the existence of God, that urfolded by our 
author %n Meditation III, falls into two parts The former %s, that 
God exists, \f the idea of Him exists in me, the second showi thcd 
/, in possessing thus idea, can derive my eanstence*only from God 

In the earlier part there is only one thing that does not secure my 
approval, and that ts, that though M Descartes had asserted that 
stnctly speaking falsity was to be found m judgments only, he yet 
admits shortly afterwards that ideas may be false, not formally 
indeed, but matenally’ Now this seems to me to disagree with hts 
first principles^ 

But I fear I may not be able to explain my thought mth 
sufficient lucidity tn a matter qf sucJi obscurity, an example mU 
make it clearer If, he says, cold is merely privation of heai^ the 
idea of cold which represents it as though it were something 
positive, is false matenally* 

Nay, if cold ts merely the privation of heat, there can be no 

F V adds *a8 do the steps of those who set foot on land after a long 
Toyage * 

^ This appears in the F V and is not in the ongmal Iiatin of St Augustine 

< Cf XXI vol I p 164, par 3 



idea qf cold which represents %t as a positive thing, and our author 
here oorfims idea with judgnsmt 

For what is the idea qf cold ^ It is cold itseff in so far as it is 
objectively in the umderstamding But \f cold is a privation, it 
cannot exist objectively in the mind by the instrumentality qf an 
idea, the objective existence qf which is a positive entity Hence, 
if cold IS merely privation, there can be no positive idea qf it, and 
hence no idea materially fake 

This IS confirmed by the argument by which M Descartes proves 
that the idea qf an infinite being cannot be otherwise than true, 
for, although it can be pretended that such a being does not 
exist, it cannot be pretended that the idea qf it displays nothing 
reod to me 

Obmously, the same may be affirmed qf every positive idea For, 
odthough it can be imagined that the cold, which I behove to he 
represented by a positive idea, is not positive, yet I cannot pretend 
that a positive idea represents to me nothing real and positive, since 
a positive idea is not ^ styled by reason qf the existence it has as a 
mode of thinking (m that sense all ideas would he positive), but from 
the objective existence which it contains and displays to our intdleot 
Hence, though that idea is possibly not the idea qf cold, it cannot be a 
fake idea 

But, you rqfoin, its falsity consists in the very fact thaJt it is rwt 
the idea qf cold Nay, it is your judgment that is fake, \fyou deem 
it to be the idea qf odd, but it, itself, is in itselfi most true 
Similarly, the idea qf God should not be called fake, even materially, 
though some one transfer it to something which is not God, as idolaters 
have done 

Finally, what does that idea qf cold, which you say is fake 
materially, represent to your mind ? Pnvatum ^ In that ease it 
IS true A positive entity^ Then it is not the idea qf cold 
Further, what is the cause qf that positive objective being, which 
makes you conclude that that idea is materially false ^ It is, you 
reply, myself, m so far as I participate* in non-existSence Therqfore 
the positive Objective existence qf a certain idea may proceed from 
nothing, a conclusion which upsets the most important fundamental 
principles qf M Descartes 

But let us proceed now to the second part qf the argument where 

^ In £« A et T misprint for in Mais poor elle, il est oertam qa*ellel*e8fe 
ties vrayel F V 

3 F V a mhilo sum, L Y 
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he ask% whether I myself, who possess the idea of an infinite being, 
can proceed from anything other than an infinite being, and 
especially whether I can be self-caused if Descaites contevidB 
that I cawnot be self-caused owing to th^ fact that, if I myself had 
given myself existence, I should have given myself also all those 
perfections, the ideas of which I perceive in myself^ But hs 
theological csitic acutely leplieb — * self-onginated * should betaken 
not in a positive but in a negative sense which identifies it with 
‘ not derived from anything else* ’ But now, hs says, if anything is 
self-denved, i e not due to something else, how can I prove that it 
embraces all things and is infinite ^ I shall pay no heed to the 
reply that, if it is self-derived it will have given itself everything, 
for it does not depend on itself as on a cause, nor did it anticipate 
its existence and so at a prior time choose what it should 
afterwards be® 

To refute this argument, M Descartes contends that eoGistence 
per se should be taken not negatively but posltlvely^ especmUy 
in so fat as %t tefers to God So that God in a certain sense 
stands to Himself in the same way as an efficient cause does to 
ltd effect 27'o'W this seems to me to be a strong^ ajsse/itiofn and to 
be untrue 

Heuce, iihile in pat 1 1 agtee with M De'>carte% I pat tlij differ 
fiom him I admit that I cannot be self-derived except in a positvie 
sense, but I dmy that the same should be said cf God Nay, I thifJc 
that it IS a manifest contradiction that anything should he positively 
sdfdertved m the sense of proceeding f tom itself as a cause Hence 
I come to the same conclusion as our authot, but by quite another 
route, as I shall hete set fotth — 

In order to Ite sef-det ived, I should have to ptoceed fiom mysefj 
positively and m the sense qf coming fiom myself as a cause hence 
I cannot he self-denved 

To prove the major premiss of this syllogism, I rely on the grounds 
qf my antagonist drawn from the doctrine that, since the vat ious 
parts qf time can all he dissevered from each other, from the fact that 
I exist it does not follow that I shall in future exist, unless some 
cause, as it were, re-creates me at every single moment® 

In the matter of the miner , [mz that I cannot proceed from 
mysedf positively and as it were fiom a cause\ I deem it to he so 

^ Med in vol i pp 167, 168 (not accurately quoted) 

* Objj I p 4, par 2 ' Objj i lac cit infia 

* pp 16, 16 above » Durum , hardy, F V 

* Med m vol i p 168 



emdmt to the light qf natme that its ptoof wovM he mm, a proving 
of the kfumm hy the less hmcn Indeed, om author seems to ham 
mhnmledged its trtUh, since he has not da/ted openly to deny it 
Consider, I pray, those words in his reply to his theological opponent 
I have not, so run his words, said that it is impossible for any- 
thing to be its own efiScient cause for, although that statement is 
manifestly true when the meaning of efficient cause is restricted to 
those causes that are prior to their effects or different from them, 
yet it does not seem necessary to confine the term to this meaning 
in the present investigation, for the light of nature does not require 
that the notion of an efficient cause should compel it to be pnor to 
its effect^ 

This IS excellent so far as the Jhst part goes, but why has he 
omitted the second ? Has he not omitted to add that the same light 
qf nature does not require that the notion of an eficient cause should 
compel it to be different from its ejfect, only because the light qf 
nature does not permit hm to assert that ? 

How surely, %f every effect depends upon a cause and receives its 
existence from a cause, is it not clear that the same thing cannot 
depend upon itself, cannot receive its existence from itsdfl 

Further, every cause is the cause qf an effect, every effect the effect 
qf a cause, hence there is a mutual relation between cause and effect 
But a mutual relation can be possessed only by two things 

Again, it is merely absurd to conceive qf a thing as receiving 
existence and yet possessing that very existence bqfore the time at 
which we conceive that it received it , but that would be the result if 
we attributed the notions qf cause and effect to the same thing in 
respect qf itself What is the notion qf cause 1 The conferring of 
existence What is the nation qf ejfect ? The receiving of existence 
Moreover, the notion qf cause is pnor in nature to that qf effect 

But we cannot conceive a thing by means qf the nation of cause as 
giving existence, unless we conceive it as possessing existence Hence 
we should have to conceive that a thing possessed existence bqfore 
conceiving %t to receive existence, yet when anything receives, the 
receiving precedes the possessing 

This reasoning may be otherwise couched thus — no one gives 
what he does not possess , hence no one can give himself existence 
unless he aheady possess it, but, if he already possess it, why should 
he give tt to himself? 

Finally, M Descartes asserts that the light of nature lets us 
1 p IB pH — 14, 1 8, abbreviated 
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know that the disianction between creation and conservation is 
solely a distinction of the reason^ Bv^ this self'-mme light qf 
nature kts m hmr thai mthng can creaiie itself^ and that hence 
wishing can conserve itself 

But to pass down from the general thesis to the particular one^ 
concerning God^ it mU mw^ in my opinion^ be more emdent that God 
can be self-dervoed not in the positive sense, but only negatively, 
le^ in the sense qf not proceeding from anything else 

And firstly^ it clearly follows from the premiss that M Descartes 
advances in order to prove that if a body exists per se, it must be per 
se in the positive sense For, he says, the several parts of time are 
not denved from one another, and hence, though that body be 
supposed to have existed up to the present time per se, i e wiiliout 
any cause, that will not suffice to make it exist in future, unless 
there be some power contained in it which, as it were, re-creates it 
continually* 

But, far from this argument being applicable to the case qf a 
supremely perfect and infinite being, the opposite rather can clearly 
be Iff erred, and fin opposite reasons For the idea qf an infinite 
being contains within it that qf infinite duration, le a duratim 
bounded by no limits, and hence indivisible, unchanging, and existing 
aU at once, one in which it is only erroneously and by reason qf the 
impenfecticn qf our inteUcct that the conception qf prior and posterior 
can be applied 


Whence it man festly follows that the infinite Being cannot be 
thought to exist even for one moment without our conceiving at the 
same time that it always has and always mil exist {a fact that our 
author hmsef elsewhere proves), hence it is idle to ask why it con- 
tinues in existence 

Nay, as Augustine frequently shows {an author whom none since 
the time qf the sacred writers have surpassed in the worthiness and 
sublimity qfwhat they say concerning God), in God there is no past 
or future, hut always present existence [which clearly shows that we 
cannot mthout absurdity ask why God continues to exist^] 

Further, God cannot be thought to be sefdenved in the positive 
sense, as %fHe originally brought Himself into existence, for in that 
(me Be wotM hare existed bf ore He exi^ He is said to be sef- 
^ denved merely because, as our author frequently declares, as a fact 
He fnauntains Himsefin existence 


1 
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Yeit^ tn the case of an infinite being^ conservation must be denied 
no less than creation For what^piaif, is conservation but the con- 
tinual reproduction qf some things ? Hence^ all conservation implies 
some initial prodmtion Another reason is that the very term 
continuation^ just like that of conservation^ implies something of 
potentiality But an infinite being is pure actuality withmt any 
potentiality 

Hence^ let us conclude that God cannot be conceived to be self- 
originated in the positive sense, except by reason qf the imperfection 
qf our intellect, that thinks of God as existing after the fashion qf 
created things This conclusion mil be rendered more evident by the 
follouAng argument 

We seek to discover the efficient cause of a thing only with respect 
to its existence, not with respect to its essence For example, if 1 see 
a triangle, I may enquire about the efficient cause that brmghl this 
triangle into existence, hut it will be absurd for me to ask uhat is the 
efficient cause by reason qf which the triangle has its three angles 
equal to two right angles The correct leply to such a question would 
not be to assign an efficienl cause, but to say merely, ^because suck is 
the nalure of the triangle^ This is why the mathematicians, not 
cancel mng themselves with the existence qf their objects, do not employ 
efficient and final causes in their proqfs But existence, nay, if you 
like, continuance in existence, is involved in the essence of an infinite 
being, no less than the equality qf its three angles to two right angles 
IS involved in that of a triangle Therefore, just as the reply to the 
question why the triangle has its three angles equal to two right 
angles should not be %n terms of an efficient cause, but the reason 
assigned should be the eternal and immutable nature of the triangle , 
so when we ask why God exists, or continues in existence, we must 
seek for no efficient cause, cither mthin God or without Him, and for 
nothing similar to an efficient cause {for my contention touches the 
thing not the name for it) we should state as our reason this alone, 
because such is the nature qf a supremely perfect being ’ 

Hence in opposition to what M Descartes says the light of 
nature tells us that nothing exists about which the question, why 
it exists, cannot be asked, whether we enquire for its efficient cause, 
or, if it does not possess one, demand why it doei> not have one*, 
I reply that the answer to the question why God exists should not bem 
in terms qf efficient causality, but merely because He is God^ le yin 


1 Above, p 14, 11 11 sqq 



infinite Being And when we are asked for the efficient cause qf 
God^ we must reply that He needs no efficient cause And tf our 
interrogator pirn us with the question why no efficient cause ts 
required^ we must amwer ^because He is an infmite Beings and %% 
such a case existence and essence are identicaV, Jm only those thingi, 
the actual existence of which can he distingmshedfrom their essenee^ 
require an efficient cause 

Therefore the doctrine collapses that is contained in the immedustely 
ssd)8eguent passagOy which here I quote — ^Il6iic6 if I did not bolicvB 
that anything could m some toj he related to itself exactly as an 
efficient cause is related to its effect, so fer should I he from con- 
cluding that any first cause existed, that, on the contrary, I should 
once more ask for the cause of that which had been called firsts and 
so should never amve at the first cause of all 

By no meams, \f I thought that I must enquire for the efficient 
cause qf anything whatsoever y or for something analogous to the 
efficient causey I should seek for a cause qf that given thing what- 
soeoer it %oaSy different from ity because to me it ts most manifest that 
nothing can in any way be so related to itself as ts an efficient cause 
towards its effect 

I think lam right in bringing thus to the notice qf M Descartes 
in order that he may give carfftd and attentive consideration to these 
matter Sy because lam sure that theologiansy odmost without exceptum, 
must take offence at the doctrine that God is sdf-ongenated in a 
positive sense, and poceeds, as tt were, from a cause 

The only remaining scruple I ham is an uncertainty as to how a 
circular reasomng ts to be avoided m saying the only secure reason 
we have for believing that what we clearly and distinctly perceive 
IS true, IS the fact that Gbd exists^ 

But we can be sure that God exists, only because we dernly and 
evidently perceive that, therqfore prior to being certain that God 
eoBistSy we should be certain that whatever we clearly and evidently 
perceive w true 

Something which had escaped me I now add, viz , that I bdieve 
that M Descartes is m error, though he affirms it as certain, when 
he makes the statement that nothing can exist in him, in so far as he 
IS a thinking being, of which he is not conscious^ By the self in so 
Jar as It IS a thinking being, nothing mere ts meant than the mind, 
imsofar as it is distinct from the body But who does not see that 

1 Med ▼ Tol I p 183, par 8 
* Med in vol i p 169 ad tnit (paraphrased) 
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much may he in the mind^ qf the eanstmce of which the mind is not 
conscious ? The mind of an infant in its moth&r^s womb possesses the 
faculty qf thought without being conscious of it There are innumes - 
able similar instances that I pass by in silence 


Matters likely to cause difficulty to Theologians 

Here^ in order to curtail a discussion that has already grown 
wearisome^ I prefer to aim at brevity and to indicate my points 
rather than to debate them in detail 

First I am apprehensive lest ofence may be caused by our 
author's free method of speculation^ which lenders everything 
doubtful He does^ in fact, admit in the Method^ that thu style 
of thinking %s dangerous for a mediocre intelligence , I confess^ 
however^ that in the Synopsis this cause qf almm is somewhat 
mitigated 

Nevertheless^ this Meditation should appear equipped with a 
slight preface in which it is pointed out that the doubt entertained 
about these matteis is not really serious^ and that the intention is 
meiely to set on one side for a little those matters which give nse 
to the very least and most hyperbolical^ doubt, ae our author in 
another plaee phrases it, in order to discover something so firm 
and steadfast that no one, however perverse in his opinions, can 
have any doubt about it Consequently, when it comes to the place 
at which these words appear — that since I was ignorant of the 
author of my being^ I deem that it would be better to write 
instead — I feigned that I was ignorant 

In Meditation IV, which treats of the True and the False, I 
greatly desire, for reasons that it would be tedious to recount, that 
he would explain, and that, either in this Meditation itself or in 
the Synopsis, two particular mattois 

The first is why in enquiring into the cause qf error, while 
treating copiously qf the mistakes made in distinquwhvng between 
the true and the false, he does not also treat qf the error that 
OGcms in the pursuit qf good and eml 

For, since that former enquiry sufficiently promotes our author's 
design and object, and what is here said of the source of error may 
arouse the gravest objections, %f it is extended to the pursuit qf good 
and evil, prudence, to my mind, requires, nay, the correct cr^ 

^ Cf Method, vol x p 90 * Yol i p 198 Mubfin 

’ Vol I p 189, middle 
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(jf essposition^ about which our author is so car^ulf demands the 
<miS 9 im of certain irrelemnoies that may give nse to contention, 
lest the reader quarrel over inossenbmls and be prevented from 
perceimng what is important 

The secmd paint I wish to bring to our author's notice u that 
he^ when he maintains that we should assent only to what we clearly 
and distinctly know, deals only with such matters as pertain to the 
sciences and fall in within the province of theory^, and not with 
those things that concern our faith, and the conduct of hfe , and this 
IS why he censures the rashness qf the opinionative \ie of those who 
think they understand malters of which they have no knowledge^, 
but not the just persuasion of those who accept with caution what 
they believe 

For there are three things m the soul of man, as St Augustine, 
in De Utilit Oredendi, ch 15, with great sagacity reminds vs, 
that seem to stand in clobe proximity to each other [and appear to 
be virtually the same thing], but which are well worthy of being 
distinguished viz knowing, beheving, opining 

He knows, whose comprehension of anything is based on sure 
grounds He beliems who, influenced by some strong authonty, 
thinks something to be true without having sure grounds on which 
to base his comprehension The opimonoitive man is he who thinks 
he understands that of which he has no knowledge 

To be opinionative is moreover a g^rave fault, and that for two 
reasons firstly, he who is convinced that he already knows is 
thereby debarred from being able to learn, if indeed the matter is 
one that can be comprehended further, his presumption is in 
itself a sign of an ill-disposed mmd 

Hence, what we know we owe to reason , what we believe, to 
authonty , while our mere opinions are bom of errorr All this 
has been said in order that we may understand how, while clinging 
to our faith in matters we do not as yet comprehend, we are 
exempt from the charge of opinionative presumption 

For those who say that we should believe nothing that we do 
not know to be true, stand m dread only of the imputation of 
opinionativeness, for it is disgraceful and calamitous to fell into 
this error But anyone who after serious consideration sees the 
jgreat difierence between one who fancies that he knows [what he 
does not know] and one who, understanding that he does not 


^ sob intdhgentiam cadnnt 
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understand a certain matter, yet believes it owing to the influence 
of some authonty, will at once feel himself freed from the peril of 
error, the charge of an inhuman lack of assurance and the 
imputation of arrogance 

A little later^ St Augustine in ck 12, adds many arguments 
could be brought to show that nothing at all in human society 
will remain secure, if we make up our minds to believe nothing that 
we cannot regard as fully comprehended So far St Augustine 

M Descartes can well enough judge how important it is to point 
out this distinction, but the many people who in these days are prone 
to impiety may make a bad use of his words, for the purpose of 
shattering the faith 

But the chif ground of offence to theologians that I anticipate 
IS that, according to M Descartes* doctrines, the teachings of the 
Church relative to the sacred mysteries <f the Eucharist cannot 
remain unaffected and intact 

For it IS an article of our faith that the substance of the bread 
passes out of the bread of the Eucharist, and that only its accidents 
remain Now these are extension, figure, colour, odour, savour and 
the other sensible qualities 

But M Descartes recognizes no sense-qualities, but only certain 
motions of the minvde bodies that sui round us, by means of which we 
perceive the different impressions to which we afterwards give the 
names qf colour, savour, and odour Hence there remain figure, 
extension and mchility But M Descartes denies that those powers 
can be comprehended apart from the substance in which they inhere 
and that hence they cannot exist apart from it, and this is repeated 
in the reply to his theological ciitic^ 

Likewise he acknowledges only a formal^ distinctim between these 
affections and substance, but a formal difference seem not to allow 
things so distinguished to be sundered from each other even by the 
Dmne power 

I cm confident that M Descartes, whose piety is so well known to 
us, will weigh this with diligence omd attention and will judge that 
he must take the greatest pains, lest, while meammg to maintain the 
cause of God against the attacks qf the impious, he appears to have 
at aU endangered that faith, which Gods own authority has founded, 
and by the grace qf which he hopes to obtain that eternal hfe, of 
which he has undertaken to convince the world 


^ This must be wrong, as the previous oitatxon refers to ch 15 
3 Of above, p 22 * I6td 



REPLY TO THE FOURTH SET 
OF OBJECTIONS^ 


I could not possibly desire any one to examine my wntings who 
could show more insight and courtesy than the opponent whose 
criticisms you have forwarded The gentleness with which he has 
treated me lets me see that he is well-disposed both to me and to 
the cause I maintain Yet so accurately has he reconnoitred the 
positions he attacks, so thoroughly has he scrutinized them, that I 
am confident that nothing m the rest of the field has escaped his 
keen gaze Further so acutely has he contested the points from 
which he has decided to withhold his approval, that I have no 
apprehension lest it be thought that complaisance has made him 
conceal anything The result is, that instead of my being disturbed 
by his objections, my feeling is rather one of gratification at not 
meeting with opposition m a greater number of places 


Reply to the Fibst Part 


The Nature of the Humor, Mind 


I shall not take up time here by thanking my distinguished 
cntic for bnnging to my aid the authonty of St Augustine, and 
for expounding my arguments m a way which betokened a fear 
that others might not deem them strong enough 

I come first of all to the passage where my demonstration 
commences of how, from the fact that I knew that nothing Mmgs to 
fng essence (i e to the essence of the mmd alone) begond the fact 
that I am a thinking being ^ it foliows that in acttuil truth nothing 
else does belong to it^ That was, to be sure, the place where I 
proved lhat Qod exists, that Gfod, to wit, who can accomphsh 
•whatever I clearly and distinctly know to be possible 


^ Theology ’ Then beneafli u 
Am tite* Letter from the euthor to the Bev Father Meremne ' 

* Abore, p 81 
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For although much exists in me of which I am not j'et conscious 
(for example in that passage I did, as a fact, assume that I was not 
yet aware that my mind had the power of moving the bod>, and 
that it was substantially united with it), yet since th&t which I do 
perceive is adequate to allow of my existing with it as my sole 
possession, I am certain that God could have created me without 
putting me m possession of those other attributes of which I am 
unaware Hence it was that those additional attributes were 
judged not to belong to the essence of the mind 

For in my opinion nothing without which a thing can still exist 
IS compnsed in its essence, and although mind belongs to the 
essence of man, to be united to a human body is in the proper 
sense no part of the essence of mind 

I must also explain what my meaning was in saying that a iml 
dibtinctKm cannot be infened from the foot that one thing is concewed 
apart from another by means qf the abstracting action of the mind 
whm it concevoeii a thing inadequately^ but only from the fact that 
each qf them is comprehended apart from the othen m a complete 
manner^ or as a complete things 

For I do not think that an adequate knowledge of the thing is, 
in this case, required, as M Amauld assumes , nay, we have here 
the difference that if any knowledge is to be adequate^ it must 
embrace all the properties which exist m the thing known Hence, 
there is none but God who knows that He has adequate cognition 
of all things 

But a cieated mind actually possessed of adequate knowledge 
in many cases can never know that this is in its possession unless 
God give it a private revelation of the fact But in order to have 
adequate knowledge of anything, it requires merely to have in 
itself a power of knowing what is adequate for tliat thing And 
this can easily occur But in order to know that he has this 
knowledge, or that God has put nothing in the thing in question 
over and above what he has knowledge of, a man’s power of 
knowing would need to equal the infinite capacity of God — an 
obvious absurdity 

But now, m order to apprehend a real distinction between two 
things, we do not need to have adequate knowledge of them, unless 
we can be aware that it is adequate , but this being unattainable^ 
as has just been said, it follows that an adequate knowledge is not 
required 


1 Above, p 82 
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Hence, \\hen I said that to appehend one thing apart from 
another by means of an act of abstraction on the pai t cf the intelUot 
when itb concepttom aie inadequate, is not sufficient, I did not think 
that it would be thence inferred that an adequate cognition was 
requiied for the purpose of inferring a real distinction, but merely 
a cognition which we had not, by an intellectual abstraction, 
rendeied inadequate 

It IS one thing for a cognition to be entirely adequate, of which 
fact we could never be sure unless it were revealed by God , it is 
quite another for our knowledge to have sufficient adequacy to let 
us see that we have not rendered it inadequate by an intellectual 
abstraction 

Similarly, when I said that a thing must be comprehended in a 
complete manner, 1 meant not that the intellectual operation must 
be adequate, but merely that we must have a knowledge of the 
thing sufficient to let us Know that it is complete 

I thought this had been sufficiently plain from previous and 
subsequent passages alike, foi, shortly before I had distinguished 
incomplete from complete entities and had said that each single thing 
tliat has a really distinct existence, must be understood to be an 
entity in itself and diverse Jiom efmy other^ 

But afterwards, preserving the same meaning as when I said 
that J undei ^tood m a complete manner what body is, I immediately 
added that I under stood also that mind is something complete^ , I 
thus took *to understand in a complete manner’ and *to understand 
that a thing is something complete’ in one and the same sense 
But at this point a question may justly be raised as to what I 
understand by a complete thing, and how I prove that, understanding 
two things to be complete in isolation fiom cm another is sufficient to 
establish a real distinction betveen them 

Therefore, to the first query I reply that by a complete thing I 
mean merely a sub&tauce endowed with those forms or attributes 
which sufhce to let me lecognise that it is a substance 

For we do not have immediate cognition of substances, as has 
been elsewhere noted , lather from the mere fact that we perceive 
certain forms or attributes which must inhere in something in 
01 del to have existence, we name the thing in which they exist a 
^ubstmee 

'But if, aftei wards, we desired to strip that substance of those 
attnbutes by which we apprehend it, vre should utterly destroy our 
1 Cf Beply to Objections i mh fin a Jhid infra 
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knowledge of it, and thus, while we might indeed apply words to it, 
they would not be words of the meaning of which we had a clear 
and distinct perception 

I do not Ignore the fact that certain substances are popularly 
called incomplete mbstcmces But if they are said to be incomplete, 
because they cannot exist by themselves [and unsupported by other 
things], I confess it seems to me to be a contradiction for them to 
be substances , i e for them to be things subsisting by themselves 
and at the same time incomplete, i e not capable of subsisting by 
themselves But it is true that in another sense they can be called 
incomplete substances , viz in a sense which allows that, m so far 
as they are substances, they have no lack of completeness, and 
merely asserts that they are incomplete in so &r as they are referred 
to some other substance, in unison with which they form a single 
self subsistent thing [distinct from everything else] 

Thus, the hand is an incomplete substance, when taken in 
relation with the body, of which it is a part , but, regarded alone, 
it IS a complete substance Quite in the same way mind and body 
are incomplete substances viewed m relation to the man who is 
the unity which together they form, but, taken alone, they are 
complete 

For, as to be extended, divisible, possessed of figure, etc are the 
forms or attributes by which I recognise that substance called boAy , 
so, to be a knowing, willing, doubtmg being, etc are the forms by 
which I recognize the substance called mind , and I know that 
thmking substance is a complete thing, no less than that which 
IS extended 

But it can nowise be maintained that, m the words of M Arnauld, 
body IS related to mind as genus is to species^, for, although the 
genus can be apprehended apart from this or that specific difference, 
the species can by no means be thought apart from the genus 
For, to illustrate, we easily apprehend figure, without thinking 
at all of a circle (although that mental act is not distinct unless we 
refer to some specific figure, and it does not give us a complete 
thing, unless it embraces the nature of the body), but we are 
cognisant of no specific difference belonging to the circle, unless 
at the same time we think of figure 

But mind can be perceived clearly and distmctly, or sufficient!}^ 
so to let it be considered to be a complete thing without anj; of 
those forms or attributes by which we recognize that body is a 

^ Above, p 82 
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substance, as I think I have sufiiciently shown m the Second 
Meditation , and body is understood distinctly and as a complete 
thing apait from the attributes attaching to the mind 

Nevertheless M Amauld here urges that although a certain 
notion of myself obtained without a knowledge q/ the body, 

It yet does not thence result that this hnowMge is complete and 
adequate, so as to make me sure that I am not in error in excluding 
the body ft om my essence^ He elucidates his meaning by taking as 
an illustration the tnangle inscribed in a semicircle, which we can 
clearly and distinctly know to be right-angled, though we do not 
know, or even deny, that the square on its base is equal to the 
squares on its sides , and nevertheless we cannot thence infer that 
we can have a [right-angled] tnangle, the square on the base of 
which IS not equal to the squares on the sides 

But, as to this illustration, the example differs in many respects 
from the case m hand 

For firstly, although perhaps a triangle may be taken in the 
concrete as a substance possessing triangular shape, certainly the 
property of having the square on the base equal to the squares on 
the sides is not a substance , so too, neither can either ot these two 
things be understood to be a complete thing in the sense in which 
Mind and Body are , indeed, they cannot be called things in the 
sense in which I used the word when I said that I might comprehend 
one thing (i e one complete thing) apart from the other, etc ^ as is 
evident from the succeeding yRoriis— Besides, I discover in myself 
faculties, etc ® For I did not assert these feculties to be things, but 
distinguished them accurately frx>m things or substances^ 

Secondly, although we can clearly and distinctly understand 
that the tnangle in the semicircle is nght-angled, without noting 
that the square on its base equals thobe on its sides, we yet cannot 
clearly apprehend a tnangle in which the square on the base is 
equal to those on the sides, without at the same time perceiving 
that it IS right-angled But we do clearly and distinctly perceive 
mind without body and body without mind 

Thirdly, although our concept of the triangle inscnbed in the 
semicircle may be such as not to compnse the equality between the 
square on its base and those on its sides, it cannot be such that no 
aatio between the square on the base and those on the sides is held 

r 2^ P ® VI Yol I p 190, ad xnxt » Ilnd infra 

For this last clause F V has * rather 1 wished to make a 
wtween thixigs, i e between substances, and the modes of these thincs. i e the 
faculties of these substances ’ 



to prevail in the tnangle in question ^ and hence, so long as we 
remain ignorant of what the ratio is, nothing can be denied of the 
triangle other than what we clearly know not to belong to it but 
to know this in the case of the equality of the ratio is entirely 
impossible Now, on the other hand, there is nothing included in 
the concept of body that belongs to the mind , and nothing in that 
of mind that belongs to the body 

Therefore though I said that it wcls sufficient to be able to 
apprehend one thing clearly and distinctly apart from another y etc , 
we cannot go on to complete the argument thus — but I clearly and 
distinctly apprehend this tnangle\ etc Firstly, because the ratio 
between the square on the base and those on the sides is not a 
complete thing Secondly, because that ratio is clearly understood 
only m the case of the right-angled tnangle Thirdly, because the 
tnangle itself cannot be distinctly apprehended if the ratio between 
the squares on the base and on the sides is denied 

But now I must explain how it is that, from the mere fact that 
I apprehend one substance cleaily and distinctly apart from another y 
I am sure that the one excludes the other^ 

Really the notion of substance is just this — that which can exist 
by itself, without the aid of any other substance No one who 
perceives two substances by means of two diverse concepts ever 
doubts that they are really distinct 

Consequently, if I had not been in search of a certitude greater 
than the vulgar, I should have been satisfied with showing in the 
Second Meditation that Mind was apprehended as a thing that 
subsists, although nothing belonging to the body be asenbed to it, 
and conversely that Body was understood to be something sub- 
sistent without anything being attributed to it that pertains to the 
mind And I should have added nothing more in order to prove 
that there was a real distinction between mind and body because 
commonly we judge that all things stand to each ouher in respect to 
then actual relations in the same way as they are related in our 
consciousness® But, since one of those hjrperbolical doubts adduced 
in the First Meditation went so far as to prevent me fiom being sure 
of this very fact (viz that things are in their true nature^ exactly 
as we perceive them to be), so long as I supposed that I had no 
knowledge of the author of my being, all that I have said aboiijb 
God and about truth in the Third, Fourth and Fifth Moditakons 


^ Cf above, p 83, sub fin 
• perceptionem, L V , pens^e, F V 
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serves to further the conclusion as to the real distinction between 
mtnd and bod^, which is finally completed m Meditation VI 

My opponent, however, says, I apprehend the triangle inscribed 
in the semicircle mthmt knowing thont the square on its base is equal 
to the squares on the sides^ True, that triangle may indeed be 
apprehended although there is no thought of the ratio prevailing 
between the squares on the base and sides , but we can never think 
that this ratio must be denied It is quite otherwise in the case of 
the mind where, not only do we understand that it exists apart 
from the body, but also that all the attnbutes of body may be 
denied of it , for reciprocal exclusion of one another belongs to the 
nature of substances 

There is no conflict between my theory and the point M Arnauld 
next bnngs up, that it is no marvel if^ in deducing my eansteme 
from the fact that I think, the idea I thus form of myself represents 
me merely as a thinking being^ For, similarly when I examine the 
nature of body I find nothing at all in it that savours of thought , 
and there is no better proof of the distinctness of two things than 
if, when we study each separately, we find nothing in the one that 
does not differ from what we find m the other 

Further, I fail to see how this argument proves too much^ For, 
in order to prove that one thing is really distinct from another, 
nothing less can be said, than that the divine power is able to 
separate one from the other I thought I took sufficient care to 
prevent anyone thence inferrmg that man was merely a spirit that 
makes use qf a body, for in this very Sixth Meditation in which I 
have dealt with the distmction between mind and body, I have at 
the same time proved that mind was substantially united with 
body, and I employed arguments, the efficacy of which in estab- 
lishing this proof I cannot remember to have seen in any other case 
surpassed Likewise, just as one who said that a man’s arm was a 
substance really distinct from the rest of his body, would not there- 
fore deny that it belonged to the nature of the complete man, and 
as in saying that the arm belongs to the nature of the complete 
man no suspicion is raised that it cannot subsist by itself, so I think 
that I have neither proved too much in showing that mind can 
exist apart from body, nor yet too httle m saymg that it is sub- 
stantially united to the body, because that substantial union does 
not»prevent the formation of a clear and distinct concept of the 

1 Of above, p 83, fin 
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m^nA alone as of a complete thing Hence this differs greatly from 
the concept of a superficies or of a line, which cannot be appre- 
hended as complete things unless, in addition to length and breadth, 
depth be ascnbed to them 

Finally, the fact that the powm qf thinking is asleep tn if^awts 
and in though not indeed extind;\ yet troubled— should 

not make us believe that it is conjoined with the corporeal organs in 
such a way as to be incapable of existing apart from them The 
fact that oui thought is often in our experience impeded by them, 
does not allow us to infer that it is produced by them, for this 
there is not even the slightest proof 

I do not, however, deny that the close conjunction between soul 
and body of which our senses constantly give us experience, is the 
cause of our not perceiving their real distinction without attentive 
reflection But, in my judgment, those who frequently revolve in 
their thought what was said in the Second Meditation, wdl easily 
persuade themselves that mmd is distinguished from body not by a 
mere fiction or intellectual abstraction, but is known as a distinct 
thing because it is really distinct 

I make no reply to M Amauld’s additions^ about the immor- 
tality of the soul, because they are not m conflict with my doctnne 
As for the matter of the souls of brutes^ this is not the place to 
treat the subgect, and I could not^ without taking in the whole of 
Physics, say more about them than m the explanations given in the 
fiftih part of the discourse on Method^ Yet^ not to pass over the 
matter altogether, I should point out that the chief thing to note 
appears to me to be that motion is impossible alike m our own 
bodies and in those of the brutes, unless all the organs or instru- 
ments are present, by means of which it can be effected in a machine 
Hence in our very selves the mind [(or the soul)] by no means moves 
the external limbs immediately, but merely directs the subtle fluid 
styled the animal spirits ^ that passes from the heart through the 
brain towards the muscles, and determines this fluid to perfonn 
definite motions, these animal spints being in their own nature 
capable of being utilized with equal facility for many distinct actions 
But the greater part of our motions do not depend on the mind at 
all Such are the beating of the heart, the digestion of our food, 
nutntion, respiration when we are asleep, and even walking, singing 

1 p 85, par 2 * Ibid infra 
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and similar acts when we are awake, if performed without the mind 
attending to them When a man in falling thrusts out his hand to 
save his head he does that without his reason counselling him so to 
act, but merely because the sight of the impending fall penetrating 
to his brain, drives the animal spirits into the nerves m the manner 
necessary for this motion, and for producing it without the mind’s 
desirmg it, and as though it were the working of a machine Now, 
when we expenence this as a fact m ourselves, why should we marvel 
so greatly tf the light reflected from the body of a vsolf into the eyes 
qf a should be equally capable of exciting in it the motion 
of flight^ 

But if we wish by reasoning to determine whether any of the 
motions of brutes are similar to those which we accomplish with the 
aid of the mmd, or whether they resemble those that depend alone 
upon the iiifluxus of the animal spmts and the disposition of the 
organs, we must pay heed to the differences that prevail between 
the two classes vm those differences explained in the fifth part of 
the Discourse on Method, for I have been able to discover no others 
Then it will be seen that all the actions of brutes resemble only 
those of ours that occur without the aid of the mmd Whence we 
are dnven to conclude that we can recognize no principle of motion 
111 them beyond the disposition of their organs and the continual 
discharge ‘ of the animal spirits that are produced by the beat of 
the heart as it rarefies the blood At the same time we shall 
perceive that we have had no cause for ascribing an3rthing more 
to them, beyond that, not distinguishing these two pnnciples of 
motion, when previously we have noted that the principle depending 
solely on the animal spmts and organs exists in ouiselves and in 
the brutes alike, we have inadvisedly beheved that the other pnn- 
ciple, that consisting wholly of mmd and thought, also existed in 
them And it is true that a persuasion held from our earliest 
years, though afterwards shown by argument to be false, is not easily 
and only by long and frequent attention to these aiguments expelled 
from our belief® 

Reply to the second party concerning God 
Up to this point I have attempted to refute M Arnauld’s argu- 
ments and to withstand his attack , for the rest, as they are wont 
wljp combat with a stronger antagonist, I shall not oppose myself 
directly to his onslaught^ but rather avoid the blow 

1 Of p 85, tuhfin S afflnxua 
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In this section only three points are raised ^ and these may be 
readily admitted in the sense in which he understands them But 
I attached a different meaning to what I wrote, a meaning that 
appears to me to be also correct 

The first assertion is that certain tdeae are false mater%ally\ i e. 
according to my interpretation, that they supply the judgment with 
matenal for error But my cntic, taking ideas m their formal aspect, 
contends that falsity never resides in them 

The second is, that God is self-onginated in a pmtim sense, 
the smse implying as it were deft imtwn ft om a cause^ Here 1 had 
in mind merely that the reason why God lequires no efficient cause 
in order to exist, is based on something positive, to wit, the very 
immensity of God, than which nothing can be more positive. 
M Amauld, however, shows that God is neither self-produced nor 
conserved by Himself by any positive activity belongmg to an 
efficient cause , and this I likewise clearly affirm 

The third controverted statement is that nothing can exist in 
the mind of which we are not conscious^ , which I in affirming held 
to refer to the acts of the mind, while it is of the mental faculties 
that he denies it 

But, to trace things out one by one, when he says, %f cold he 
meftdy a privation, there can be no idea which lepresents that as 
something positive, it is clear that he treats of this idea only in its 
formal aspect For, since ideas themselves are forms, and are never 
composed of any matter, when we take them as representing some- 
thing, we regard them not in a matenal guise but formally , but if 
we were to consider them not in so far as they represent this or that 
other thing, but in the respect in which they are operations ot the 
intellect, it might be said that they were taken matenally, but then 
they would have no reference to the truth or falsity of objects 
Hence it seems to me that ideas cannot be said to be matenally 
false in any other sense than that which I have just explained 
Thus, whether cold be something positive or a pnvation, my idea of 
it does not differ , it remains in me exactly the same as I have 
always had it And I say that it furnishes me with material for error, 
if as a fact cold is a pnvation and does not possess so much reahty 
as heat, because in considering either of the ideas of heat and cold 
just as I received them both from my senses, I am unable to perceive 
that more reahty is revealed to me by one than by the other 
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But it IS not the case that I have confimd judgment and tdea^^ 
for I have stated that m the latter the falsity we find is maiendl, 
while in the former it can only be^bma? 

Moreoveii when my cntic asserts that the idea of cold i$ cold itself 
m so far as that is objectively present in the understanding^ ^ I think 
that his distinction is of value For, in the case of obscure and 
confused ideas, among which those of heat and cold must be ename* 
rated, it often happens that they are referred to something other 
than that of which they are in truth the ideas Thus, if cold is 
really a pnvation, the idea oi cold is not cold itself in so far as that 
IS objectively present m the understanding, but something else which 
I wrongly take for that pnvation, to wit, some sensation^ that has 
no existence outside the understanding 

But the same does not hold of the idea of God, at least of the 
idea of Him that is clear and distinct, because it cannot be said 
that this refers to something with which it is not in conformity 
Touching the confused ideas of the gods that idolaters fashion, 
I do not see why they cannot be said to be materially false, in 
so far as they furnish those who employ them with false judgments 
Though indeed ideas that give the judgment little or no occasion 
for error cannot, it seems, be said with equal reason to be maten- 
ally false as those that give it much opportumty , moreover, it is 
easy by example to show that some ideas do give much more 
occasion for error than others For this does not exist to such 
an extent m the confused ideas fibshioned by the capnce of the 
mmd (such as those of false gods) as in those that the senses give 
us in a confused way, such as the ideas of heat and cold , if indeed, 
as I said, it is true that they reveal to us nothing real But oppor- 
tunity for error is greatest in ideas that come from the appetites of 
sense, eg does not the thirst of the dropsical patient give him 
much material for error, m occasioning him to judge that the dnnk, 
that really will be harmful to him, will do him good ^ 

But M Arnauld asks what that idea of cold reveals to me, that 
I said was materially false For^ he says, %f it leveals primtion, it 
ts thereby true, %f it display to km some positive entity it is not the 
idea (f cold^ Quite right , but the only reason why I call that 
idea matenally false is because since it is obscure and confused, 
cannot decide whether it displays to me something outside my 

Of above, p. 87, par 5 
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sensation or not , and this is why I have an opportunity for judging 
that it IS something positive, although perchance it is only a privation 
Hence it must not be asked, what the cause is of that positive 
objective entity, from which I say it results that thisjdea is false 
materially'' y because I do not assert that its matenal falsity 
proceeds from any positive entity, but merely from its obscurity, 
which, to be sure, does have something positive as its underlying 
subject, viz the sensation itself 

In very truth, that positive entity exists in me in so far as I am 
something real , but the obscurity which alone causes me to think 
that that idea oi the sensation of cold represents an object external 
to me, called cold, has no real cause, but anses merely from the 
fact that my nature is not in every respect perfect 

My chief principles are in no way shaken by this objection 
But I should have more dread lest, not havmg spent much time m 
reading the writings of philosophers, I might not have followed 
sufficiently their fashion of speaking, in calling ideas that give the 
judgment occasion for error materially false, unless in the first 
author on whom I have chanced, I liad found the term materially 
used with the same meaning viz Fr Suarez, Metaphysical Di^vr 
tatims, 9, section 2, no 4 

Let us now turn to the chief charge my distinguished cntic 
brings against me To me, indeed, there seems to be nothing 
worthy of censure in the passage mentioned, viz where I said that 
it IS quite permimble for us to think that Ood in a certain sense 
stands to Himself in the same way as an efficwnt cause does to its 
effect^ For by this very statement I have denied that doctnne 
which M Arnauld thinks bold and untrue, viz that God is His own 
efficient cause In saying that in a certain sen^e God stood so to 
Himself, I showed that I did not think the relation to be identical 
m both cases , and m introducing what I said with these words — 
it IS quite permissible for us to thmk, I showed that the matter could 
only be explained by the imperfection of the human understanding 
But in the rest of what I wrote I have confirmed this at every 
point , for at the very beginning, where I said that nothing existed 
as to the efficient cause qf which we might not inquire, I added, or, %f 
it does not possess an efficient cause, demand why that is awanting^ 
The words sufficiently show that I believed something did exist 
which does not require an efficient cause Moreover, what eldb 

^ Gf loc cit par 6 ^ Cf above, p 88, par 2 
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could tliat be than God ? Shortly afterwards I said that tn God 
there ts such a great and tneschausttble power, that He has needed no 
amsta/nce in aider to esmt, and requires none for His preservation, 
and hence H^%s in a certain way the cause qf His own eanstence^ 
Here the expression cause qf Eis own existence can by no means be 
understood as efficient cause , it merely means that the inexhaustible 
power of God is the cause or reason why He needs no cause It 
was because that inexhaustible power, or immensity of His essence, 
IS as highly positive as is possible, that I said that the reason or 
cause why God does not require a cause was a positive one This 
I could not have affirmed of any finite thing however perfect in its 
own kind, if it were alleged to be self-denved, this could be under- 
stood only in a negative sense^ since no reason could be derived 
from its positive nature on account of which we could understand 
that it did not require an efficient cause 

In the same way I have at all points compared the formal cause 
or reason derived from God's essential nature, which explains why 
He Himself does not need any cause in order to exist, with the 
efficient cause, without which finite things cannot exist, consequently 
the difference between the two may be learned from my very words 
Nor have I anywhere said that God conserves Himself by any 
positive transeunt action^ m the way in which created beings are 
preserved in existence by Him , I have said merely that the im- 
mensity of the power, or essence, on account of which He needs no 
one to preserve Him in existence, is something positive 

Therefore I can readily admit everything M Aruauld brings 
forward m order to prove that God is not His own efficient cause, 
and that He does not conserve Himself by any transeunt action, or 
any continual reproduction of Himself, and this is the sole con- 
clusion of his argument But, as I hope, even he wiU not deny 
that that immensity of power, on account of which God needs no 
cause in order to exist, is in Him something positive, and that 
nothing positive of this type could be conceived in any other thing, 
on account of which it should require no cause in order to exist , 
and this alone was what I meant to express in saying that nothing 
could be understood to be self-derived unless in a negative sense, 
except God alone I had no need to assume more than this, in 
order to resolve the difficulty that had been brought forward 

But since my cntic warns me with such seriousness that Theo- 
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logtans, almost without ea^ception, must take offence at the doctnne 
that God IS selj-migmated in a positive sense, and proceeds, as it 
were, from a cause, I shall explain in more detail why this fashion 
of speech is in this question exceedingly useful, and even necessary, 
and why it seems to me to be quite free from any suspicion of being 
likely to cause offence 

I am aware that the Theologians of the Latin* church do not 
employ the word ‘cause’ in matters of divinity, where they treat of 
the procession of persons in the Holy Trinity, and that where the 
Greeks used atrLov and dpx’? indifferently, they have preferred to 
ej^ploy the word principium alone taken m its most general sense, 
lest from the usage anyone might infer that the Son was not so 
great as the Father But where no such danger of error can come 
in, and the question relates to God not as a trinity but as a unity, 
I see no reason why the word cause should be so much shunned, 
especially when we have come to the point when it seems veiy 
useful and almost necessary to employ the term 

No term can have a higher utility than to prove the existence 
of God , and none can be more necessary than this if, without it, 
God’s existence cannot be clearly demonstrated 

But I think that it is manifest to all, that to consider the 
efficient cause is the primary and principal, not to say the only 
means of proving the existence of God We shall not be able to 
pursue this proof with accuracy, if we do not grant our mind the 
liberty of asking for an efficient cause in every case, even in that of 
God , for with what right should we exclude God, before we have 
proved that He exists^ Hence in every single case we must 
inquire whether it is derived from itself orfiom something else, and 
indeed by this means the existence of God may be inferred, although 
it be not expressly explained what is the meaning of anything being 
self den wed For those who follow the guidance of the light of 
nature alone, spontaneously form here a concept common to efficient 
and formal cau&e alike Hence, when a thing is derived from some- 
thing else it IS derived from that as from an efficient cause, but 
what is self derived comes as it were from a formal cause , it results 
from having an essential nature which renders it independent of an 
efficient cause On this account I did not explain that matter in 
my Meditations, assuming that it was self-evident 

But when those who are accustomed to judge in accordance 
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with the notion that nothing can be its own efficient cause, and are 
familiar with the accurate distinction between formal and efficient 
cause, see the question raised whether anything is self-derived, it 
easily follow that, taking that to apply only to the efficient cause 
properly so styled, they think that the expression 8elf-de7tved should 
not be held to mean denved from itself as fiom a cause, but merely 
in a negative sense and as not having a cause , and so consequently 
it results that the existence of something is implied, into the cause 
of the existence of which we ought not to inquire But if this 
interpretation of self-derived were admitted, there would be no 
reason by which to prove God’s existence from His effects, as was 
shown correctly by the author of the first Objections , hence we 
must on no account sanction it 

But in order to reply expressly to this, let me say that I think 
we must show that, intermediate .between efficient came, in the 
proper sense, and m cause, there is something else, viz the positive 
essence qf a thing, to which the concept of efficient cause can be 
extended m the way m which in Geometry we are wont to extend 
the concept of a circular line, that is as long as possible, to that of 
a straight line , or the concept of a rectilinear polygon with an 
indefinite number of sides to that of a circle I see no better way 
of explaining this than in saying, as I did, that the meaning qf 
efficient cause was in the present investigation not to be confined to 
those causes which are prior in time to timr effects, or different fi(m 
them, in the first place because the question {whether a thing can be 
its own efficient cause) would be unmeaning, svnce no one is unaware 
that the same thing cannot be prior to or different from itself, 
secondly because the foe mer qf these two conditions can be omitted 
from the concq^t without impairing the iniegnty qf the notion qf 
efficient cause^ 

For the fisict that the cause need not be prior in time is evident 
from its not having the character* of a cause except while it 
produces its effect^ as I have said 

But from the fact that the second condition cannot also be 
annulled, we may only infer that it is not an efficient cause m the 
proper sense of the term, which I admit We cannot, however, 
conclude that it is in no sense a positive cause, which may be held 
^ be analogous to an efficient cause , and this is all that my argu- 
mo^t requires For by the very light of nature by which I perceive 


^ Cf above, pp 14, 89 
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that I should have given myself all the perfections of which I have 
any idea, if I had indeed given myself existence, I am aware also 
that nothing can give itself existence in that way which is implied 
by the meaning to which we restrict the term efficient<^aase, viz in 
a way such that the same thing, in so far as it gives itself being, is 
different from itself in so far as it receives being, for to be the 
same thing and not the same thing, i e a different thing, is a 
contradiction 

Thus it comes that when the question is raised whether anythmg 
can give itself existence, this must be understood merely to mean 
whether anythmg has a nature or essence such that it does not 
need to have any efficient cause in order to exist 

When the statement is added that %f anything is such it mil 
give itself perfections of which it has any idea, if indeed it 

does not as yet possess them^, the meaning is that it cannot &il to 
have m actuality all the perfections that it knows, because by the 
light of nature we perceive that a thing, the essence of which is so 
limitless that it does not stand in need of an efficient cause in order 
that it may exist, does not require an efficient cause either, in order 
to possess all the perfections of which it is aware, and that its own 
essential nature gives to it eminently^ whatever we can think that 
an efficient cause is able to bestow on anythmg else 

These words also, it mil give them to itself, if it does not as yet 
possess them, are merely explanatory For the same light of nature 
lets us know that the thing does not at the present moment have 
the power and desire to give itself anythmg new, but that its 
essential nature is such that from all eternitiy it is m possession of 
everything which we can imagine it would bestow on itself if it did 
not already possess it 

Nevertheless, all the above forms of expression which are derived 
from the analogy of efficient causation are highly necessary in order 
to guide the light of nature so as to give us a clear comprehension 
of those matters, they aie exactly parallel to the way m which 
Archimedes, by comparmg the sphere and other curvihnear hgores 
with rectilinear figures, demonstrates of the former properties that 
could hardly otherwise be understood And, just as no exception 
IS taken to such proofs, though they make us regard the sphere as 
similar to a polyhedron, so, m my opinion, I cannot here be blamed 
for using the analogy of efficient causality in order to explain 


^ p 88, par 1 (not quoted exactly) 
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matters that appertain to the formal cause, i e to the very essence 
of God 

Nor can any danger of error be apprehended at this point, since 
that single feature peculiar to an efficient cause and incapable of 
being extended to the formal cause involves a manifest contra- 
diction, and hence such a thought can be entertained by no one, 
VIZ that anything should be difterent from itself, i e the same 
thing and not the same thing 

We must mark here, too, that my language ascnbes to God the 
dignity implied by the word cause in a way that does not req^uire 
that He should have the imperfection^ attached to being an eflFect 
For, exactly as Theologians, though styling the Father the ongi- 
fi(iting pi iifUA,pl6^ of the Son, do not on that account admit that the 
Son IS something originated^, so, though admitting that God is, in 
a sense, H%s own cau^e, I have nevertheless nowhere called him 
similarly His own ejfect, for, in truth, effect is used chiefly when 
speaking of an eflicient cause and is regarded as of infenor^ nature 
to it, though often higher than other causes 

Moreover, in taking the entire essence of a thing as its formal 
cause here, I merely follow the footsteps of Anstotle For in Post 
Anal Bk ii oh 11, after passing over the material cause, he names 
as ama* pnmanly to ri cfeot®, or, as it is rendered in philosophical 
Latin, the ftyrmal cause , and he extends this to all the essential 
natures of all things, since at that point he is not treating of the 
causes of a physical compound (as neither do I in this place), but 
generally of the causes from which knowledge of any kind may be 
denved 

But it can be shown that it was hardly possible for me to refrain 
m this inquiry from ascribing to (}od the character of a cause, from 
the fact that, though my distinguished cntiG has tned to perform 
in another way the same task as I undertook, he has quite failed in 
his attempt) at least, as it appears to me For after taking many 
words to show that God is not His own efficient cause, because the 
concept of an efficient cause requires diversity between it and its 
effect^ after showing that God is not self-onginated in the positive 
sense (where positive is taken to imply the positive transeunt action 
of a cause), after likewise maintaining that God does not conserve 
JPLimself in the sense in which conservation means the continuous 

^ mdignitas, V L * pnncipium 

^ principiatum ^ ignobilior 

® ® a thing’s essential nature 
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production of a thing, all of winch contentious I gladly dclmit , aftei 
all this he once more hastens to prove that God should not be’called 
the efficient cause of Himself, becaube we ^eel to dnuyoet the efficient 
cau^e qf a thing only with respect to itb existence and not,at all inth 
lespect to Its ebsence But existence ib inxohed m the essence of an 
injinite being, no less than the equality off its angles to two light 
angles miolved in that off a tiiangk Theieffme when we a^h why 
God exists, lie must not attempt to leply by assigning an ejfficient 
cause any moiethan we should do if asked why the t) tangle has its 
three angles equal to two ) ight angle<^^ But this syllogism can easily 
be manipulated so as to tell against its author , thus, although we 
do not enquiie for an efficient cause with lespect to a thing’s essence, 
nevertheless we can do so w-ith regard to its existence , but m God 
essence and existence are not distinguished , hence we may enquire 
about the efficient cause of God 

But in Older to reconcile those two matters, we should leply to 
the question as to why God exists, not indeed by assigning an 
efficient cause m the piopei sense, but only by giving the essence 
of the thing oi formal cause, which, owing to the very fact that 
in God existence is not distinguished from essence, has a strong 
analogy with the efficient cause, and may on this ground be called 
similar to an efficient cause 

Finally, M Amauld adds that when we aie asked fot the ejffment 
cause of God, we must reply that He needs no efficient cause And 
%f our znterrogato) plies us with the question why no efficient cause is 
required, we must answer, ^because He an infinite Bmtg, and in 
such a case existmce and essence are identical^ ffos only those things, 
the existence qf which can be distinguished ffiom thmi essence require 
an efficient cause ’ He thinks that this overthrows my contention 
that %ff I did not heliem that anything could in some way be related 
to itself exactly as an ejfficient cause is related towards its effect, m 
enquiring into the causes qf things I should never arrive at a first 
cause of alP But to me it seems that this reasonmg is neither 
overthrown nor in any way shaken or enfeebled The mam force 
not only of my argument but of all demonstrations that may be 
brought up to prove the existence of God from the effects that flow 
from Him, depends on this Moreover) there is no argument ad- 
vanced by practically any theologian that is not based on the effects^ 
of God’s causality 

^ Cf above, p 91 (abridged) ^ Cf p 92, pai 1 

* Cf %}nd infra (abridged) 
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Therefore, far from making intelligible the pi oof of God’s existence, 
when he does not permit ub to assign to the relation He has towards 
Himself the analogy of efficient causation, it is rather the case that 
M Arnauld* prevents his reader from understanding it, especially at 
the end, where he draws the conclusion — that if hs thought he muet 
enquire for the ejfficimt cause of anything wbatsoeier^ or for something 
analogous to the efficient cause, he would seek f os as cause of that given 
thing, whatsoever it was, something that was different from it For 
how could those who have not as yet known God enquire into 
the efficient cause of other things, in order thus to arrive at the 
knowledge of God, unless they believed that it was possible to 
enquire for the efficient cause of everything whatsoever ? And how 
could they make God, as being the tirsi cause, the end of their 
investigation if they thought that things must in all cases have 
a cause distinct from themselves ^ 

My opponent here seems to act as if (following Archimedes, who, 
111 speaking about the properties he has demonstrated of the sphere, 
taking it as analogous to rectilmear frgures inscribed within it, had 
said * If 1 imagined that the sphere could not be taken for a recti- 
linear figure or as after the iashion of a rectilinear figure with an 
infinite number of sides, I should attach no force to this proof, 
because properly it holds not of the sphere as a curvilinear hgore, 
but applies to it merely as a rectilinear figure with an infinite 
number of sides'), it seems, I repeat, as if, at once unwilling to 
take the sphere in this way, but at the same time desirous of 
retaining the proof of Archimedes, he said * If I thought that the 
conclusion here drawn must be judged to be true of a rectilinear 
figure with an infimte number of sides, I should not admit that it 
holds good of the sphere, because I know quite certainly that the 
sphere is by no means a rectihnear figure ' But so saying he could 
not amve at the same result as Archimedes, but on the contrary, 
would quite prevent himself and others from properly understanding 
the proof 

I have pursued this topic at somewhat greater length than the 
subject demanded, in order to prove that it is a matter of gieat 
anxiety to me to prevent anything from appearing in my writings 
capable of giving ju^t offence to theologians 
^ Finally, to prove that I have not argued in a circle in saying, 
the only secure reason we have for bdiemng that what we dearly 
aui dutinctly perceive t> true, le the fact that God esnsts, but that 
clearly we eon be mi e that God exists only because we perceive that^, 
* p 92, parr 6 and 7 
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I may cite the explanations that I have already given at suflScient 
length m my reply to the second set of Objections, numbers 3 and 4 
There I distinguished those matters that in actual truth we clearlj 
perceive from those we remember to have formerly perceived For 
first, we are sure that God exists because we have attended to the 
proofs that established this fact , but afterwards it is enough for us 
to remember that we have perceived something clearly, in order to 
be sure that it is true , but this would not suffice, unless we knew 
that God existed and that he did not deceive us 

The fact thcit nothzny cdu esnst %n the in so four as it ts 
a thinking thing, of ivhich it is not conscioii8\ seems to me self- 
e\identi because we conceive nothing to exist in it, viewed in this 
light, that IS not thought, and something dependent on thought , 
for otherwise it would not belong to the mind, in so far as it is 
a thinking thing But there can exist in us no thought of which, 
at the very moment that it is present in us, we are not conscious 
Wherefore I have no doubt that the mind begins to think at the 
same time as it is infused into the body of an infant, and is at the 
same time conscious of its own thought, though afterwards it does 
not remember that, because the specific forms of these thoughts do 
not live in the memory 

But it has to be noted that, while indeed we are always in 
actuality conscious of acts or operations of the mind, that is not 
the case with the faculties or powers of mind, except potentially 
So that when we dispose ourselves to the exercise of any faculty, if 
the faculty reside m us, we are immediately actually conscious of 
it, and hence we can deny that it exists m the mind, if we can 
form no consciousness of it 

Reply relative to those matters likely to cause difficulty 
to Theologians 

Whilst I have combated M Amauld’s first objections and have 
avoided any collision with his second, I am quite willing to agree to 
the next set of cnticisms, except in the case of the final one , and 
here I hope without great difficulty to get him himself to jneld his 
assent to me 

Hence I quite admit that what is found m the first Meditation 
and even in the others is not suited to the capacity of every under * 
standing, and this I have avouched on every possible occasion and 

* Cf p 93, suh Jin 
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always shall proclaim This was the reason why I did not discuss 
the same matters in the Discourse on Method, which was wntten 
in French, hut reserved them for the Meditations which, I announced, 
should be r«id only by intellectual and educated persons No one 
should say that I had better have refrained from penning matters, 
the reading of which many people ought to avoid , for I believe 
these things to be necessary to such an extent, that nothing stable or 
firm in philosophy can, I am convinced, be ever established without 
them And though fire and steel ma> not be handled without 
danger by children or careless people, yet they are so important for 
life that no one thinks that we should for the above rea^^on do 
without them 

Now, as to the fact that m the fourth Meditation I treated only 
qf the mutakes made in distinguishing betv/em the trus and the Jake^ 
but not of the error that occurs m the pursuit of good and &ml\ and 
touching theloLt that I always excluded those things that concern our 
faith and the conduct qf hfe, when I asserted that we should assent 
only to what we clearly and distinctly know, with these two facts 
the whole context of my works manifests agreement I explained 
this also expressly in my reply to the second set of Objections, 
no 5*, and I set it forth also in the Synopsis I make this 
statement m order to show how much value I attach to M Arnauld’s 
judgment and how much I esteem his advice 

The remaining matter is the Sacrament of the Eiichanst 
M Amauld believes that my doctnnes are in conflict with this, 
because it is an article of our faith that the substance of the bread 
passes out of the bread of the JSxicharisty and that only its accidents 
remain^ , further he believes that I recognise no real accidentSy but 
only modes which cannot be comprehended apart from the substance 
in which they inhere, and hence cannot esist apart from it^ 

But I have no difficully m parrying this objection when I say 
that I have never as yet denied the existence of real accidents 
For, though in the Dioptne and the work on Meteors I did not 
employ them in explaimng the matters of which I treated, never- 
theless, in the Meteors, p 164, I expressly said that I did not deny 
their reality But in thebe Meditations, while I assumed indeed 
that I was as yet unaware of their existence, I did not on that 
«^unt deny their reahty For the analytic style of composition 
which I adopted allows us sometimes to make certain assumptions 


' Of above, p 98 
* p 85, par 5 


^ Of above, pp 43, 44 
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without their being as yet sufficiently investigated, as was evident 
in the first Meditation, m which I provisionally assumed many 
doctrines that I afterwards refuted Further, it was not my purpose 
at this point to formulate any doctrine about the nafifire of acci* 
dents , I simply brought forward what seemed at a prehmmary 
survey to be true of them Finally, from the fiict that I alleged 
that modes could not be conceived apart from some substance in 
which they inhered, it should not be inferred that I deny that they 
can be held apart from it by the divine power, because I firmly hold 
and believe that God is able to accomplish many things that we are 
incapable of comprehending 

But I shall here express myself more frankly and shall not 
conceal the fact that I am convinced that the only thing by which 
our senses are stimulated is that superficies which forms the boundary 
of the dimensions of the perceived body For contact takes place 
only at the surface Likewise, not I alone, but practically all 
philosophers along with Anstotle himself, afiirm that no sense is 
stimulated otherwise than by contact Thus, for example, bread or 
wine cannot be perceived except in so far as its surface is in contact 
with the organ of sense, either immediately or by the mediation of 
air or other bodies, as I believe, or as many philosophers allege, by 
the intervention of ‘ intentional forms * ’ 

But we must note that we should not form our idea of that 
surface merely fi:om the external figure of bodies that is felt by the 
fingers , we should take into account also those tiny crevices that 
are found between the minute grains of the flour of which the bread 
IS composed, as well as between the particles of spint, water, vinegar 
and lees or tartar that combine or constitute the wine, and so in 
the case of the particles of other bodies also For, as a fact, these 
particles, possessing diverse figures and motions are never so closely 
united with each other as not to leave many interstices between 
them, which are not vacant, but filled with air or some other 
matenal Thus in bread we can see with the naked eye fairly large 
spaces, which may be filled not merely with air, but with water, 
wine and other hquids But since the bread remains always self- 
identical, although the air or other matenal contained in its pores 
changes, it is clear that these things do not belong to its substance, 
hence we see that its surface is not that superficies* that traces th^ 

• 

1 mediantibas speciebus mteutionalibus — ^the theory that the ‘form* or 
sensible character of the object propagated copies of its^ through the medium 
and that those alone were directly perceived 
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bnefest outline round it» but that which immediately envelopes its 
separate particles 

We must likewise observe that not only does the whole of this 
superficies laove when the whole piece of bread is transferred from 
one place to another, but that it also has a paitial movement, as 
happens when some of the particles of bread are set m motion by 
the entrance of air or other bodies into its pores Hence, if there 
are any bodies such that any or all of their parts are in continual 
motion (which I think holds of many of the constituent parts of 
bread and in the case of all the particles in wine), we must believe 
that the superficies of these things are continually in some sort of 
motion 

Finally, we must note that, by the superficies of bread or of 
wme or of any other body, is meant not any part of their substance, 
nor indeed any part of the quantity of the body, nor even a part of 
the circumjacent bodies, but merely that limit which is conceived 
to lie between the single particles qf a body and the bodies that 
surround it^ a boundary which has absolutely none but a modal 
reaMy^ 

But now, since contact is effected at this boundary alone and 
nothing IS perceived unless by contact, it is clear that from the 
single statement that the substance of the bread and wine is changed 
mto the substance of some other body m such a way that this n^w 
substance is entirely contained within the same limits as those 
withm which the other substances previously were, or in precisely 
the same place as that m which the bread and wine previously 
existed, or rather (since these boundaries are continually moving) 
in that in which they would exist if they were present, it necessarily 
follows that that new substance would act on our senses in entirely 
the same way as that in which the bread and wine would act, if no 
transubstantiation had occurred 

Moreover, it is the teaching of lihe Church in the Council of 
Tient, session 13, canons 2 and 4, the whole subetmee qf the 
oread ta changed into the eubetanee qf the body qf Christ mu Lord, 
while onfy the semblance qf the bread remains vaudtered Here I do 
not see wh^ can be meant by the appearance of the bread, except 
that superficies which intervenes between its single particles and 
the bodies surrounding them 

^or, as has already been said, it is at this superficies abne that 
contact occurs, aud AnstoUe himself supports us in saying that 

1 entitatem 
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not only that sense wbch is in special called touch, but the other 
senses also perceive hy touching — De Amma, Book m chap 1 3 
Kol ra oXKa aurdvpTjpLa atfiy aiaOdvirai 

Further, there is no one who thinks that here hji species is 
meant anything else than exactly what is required for acting on the 
senses There is no one, too, who believes in the conversion of the 
bread into the body of Christ, that does not at the same time 
believe that this body of Christ is accurately compnsed within that 
superficies beneath which the bread, if it were present, would be 
found , and this even though it is not there in the proper sense of 
being in a place, but sactamentally and with that form existence 
which, though we ham a difficulty in expressing it in words, yet when 
owr thought is illumined by faith, we can still heliete to he possible with 
God, and ought always fitmly so to beliem Now, all these matteis 
are so conveniently and correctly explained by my principles that 
not only have I nothing here to fear m the way of giving the 
shghtest cause of oflfence to orthodox theologians, but on the con- 
trary I confidently anticipate reaping gratitude from them, because 
m my Physics I propound those doctrines which agree with Theology 
much better than the common opinions As a matter of fact, never, 
to my knowledge at least, has the Church in any passage taught 
that the semblances^ of the wine and bread that remain in the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist are real accidents of any sort which, 
when the substance in which they inhered is removed, miraculously 
subsist by themselves 

But* perhaps because the theologians who first tned to explain 
this matter in a philosophical way were so firmly convinced that 
the accidents that stimulate our senses are something real and 
distinct from substance, that they did not even remark that doubt 
might in conceivable circumstances be cast on their opimon , the 
semblances^ manifested by the bread were hkewise beheved by 
them without any scrutiny or vahd reason to be real accidents of 
this kind Thenceforward, they were wholly taken up with explain- 
ing how the accidents could exist without their subject But here 
they found such difficulty that (like wayfarers who have amved 
among thickets that seem to offei no clear thoroughfare) from the 
difficulty of the situation alone they were bound to infer that they 
had wandered from the straight road 

^ Species 

^ The whole of what foUows up to p 122 appeared only m the second 
edition of the Objections 
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For, fiistly the> ^eem to contradict themselvob , at least those 
do who admit tlut all sense-perception is effected by contact, when 
the} suppose that in objects something other than the various 
disposition their ‘superficies is reciuired for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the senses , foi it is self-evident that m order to effect 
contact surface alone is necessary Those, on the othei hand, who 
do not make the above admission are unable to descnbe what 
happens iiith an} appearance of verisimilitude 

Furthei, the human mind is unable to think that the accidents 
of bread are reahties and yet exist apart from the substance of the 
bread, without thuihng of them after the fashion of a substance 
Hence there seem «4 to be a contradiction in believing with the 
Church that the whole substance of the bread is changed, and 
meanwhile thinking that something real remains, which previously 
was 111 the bread, for nothing real can be conceived to remain, 
except what subsists, and though it is called an accident, we never- 
theless conceive it as a substance Hence, in reality, it is the same 
as to «ay that while indeed the whole of the substance of the bread 
IS changed, theie yet remains that part of its substance that is 
called a real accident, and this, if not verbally, is at any rate in 
thought a contradiction. 

And this seems to be the chief reason why certain people have 
at this point disagieed with the Roman Church Does anyone not 
believe that when we are free to choose, and there is no reason, 
either theological or indeed philosophical, compelling us to embrace 
ceitain particulai opinions, we should most readily select those 
beliefs that can give others no opportunity or pretext for turning 
abide fiom the tiutli of the faith ? But I think I have here shown 
with sufficient cleame<i'a that the doctrine that assumes the existence 
of leal accidents doeb not harmonize with theological reasoning, 
tliat it is wholly m conflict with philosophical thought I hope 
clearly to deinonstiate in a treatise on the principles^ of philosophy 
on which I am now engaged Then I shall show how colour, savour, 
weight and whatever else stimulates the sense, depend wholly upon 
the exterior suiface of bodies 

Piiully, if we assume the existence of real accidents, it follows 
tliat by the miiacle of tiansubstantiation, which alone can be 
mferred fiom th€ woids of consecration, something new and indeed 
incpmprehensible is gratuitously added, sometbng that permits 
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those real accidents to exist apart from the substance of the bread, 
without themsselves in the meantime being substances But this 
not only conflicts with human reason, but also with the theological 
axiom that says that the words of consecration effi^t nothing 
beyond what they signify , the theologians refuse to assign to 
miraculous causes what can be explained by the natural reason 
But my explanation of the matter removes all their difficulties 
For, far from its postulating some miraculous ageucy in order to 
explain the conservation of the accidents after the substance is 
removed, it refuses to admit that without a new miracle (such as 
might alter the dimensions in question) could they be annulled 
It has been related that such an event has happened and that at such 
times the priest has found in his hand flesh or a tiny child But 
this confirms my contention, for it has never been beheved that 
what happened was due to a cessation of the miracle , it has always 
been ascribed to a new miracle 

Besides this, there is nothing incomprehensible or difficult in 
the idea of God, the creator of all things, being able to change one 
substance into another, and the second substance remaining com- 
prised within the same superficies as that which bounded the 
former For nothing can be more consonant with reason, no state- 
ment better received in the general ranks of the philosophers, thfm 
the assertion that not only all sensation, but generally all action of 
body on body, is effected by contact, and that this contact can 
occur only at the surface Whence it evidently follows that the 
same substance, whatever be the change m the substance that lies 
beneath it, must always act and be acted on in the same way 

Wherefore, if I here may speak the truth freely and without 
offence, I avow that I venture to hope that a time will some day 
come when the doctrine that postulates the existence of real acci- 
dents will be banished by theologians as being foreign to rational 
thought, incomprehensible, and causing uncertainty in the faith, 
and mine will be accepted in its place as being certain and indubit- 
able I have purposely made no concealment here, in order that 
I may combat to the best of my ability the calumnies of those who, 
wishing to be thouglit more learned than others, are never so much 
enraged as when some new scientific doctniie, of which they cannot 
pretend they previously had knowledge, is brought forward Fre- 
quently, their opposition is more bitter in proportion as they believe 
that the doctnne is true and important^ and when unable to refiito 
it by argument, they maintain without a shadow of reason that it 
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IS contrary to Holy Scnpture and the veiities of the faith ^ This 
truly IS impiely— to attempt to employ the authority of the Church 
in order to overthrow the truth® But I appeal from such people 
to the judgment of pious and orthodox theologians, to whose 
opinion and decision I willingly submit myself 

^ This IS abridged m the F V 
^ This sentence is not in the F Y 



ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE AUTHOE 
EELATIVE TO THE FIFTH SET OF 
OBJECTIONS^ 

Bbfobjb the appearance of the first edition of these Meditations* 
I wished to have them examined not only by the learned Doctors 
of the Sorhonne, but also by all other men of science who should 
care to take the trouble of reading them I thus hoped that by 
causing these objections and my replies to be pnnted as a con* 
tinuation of the Meditations, each in the order in which they were 
composed, I should thereby render the truth much more evident 
And though the objections that were sent to me fifth in order did 
not appear to me to be the most important and are very lengthy, I 
did not fail to have them pnnted in their proper order, so as not to 
disobhge their author I likewise caused him to be furnished with 
a proof of the impression lest anything should be set down as his, of 
which he did not approve But as he has since composed a work 
of great slze^ containing these same objections, together with several 
new counter-arguments or answers to my replies, and since he there 
complains of me for having published them, as if I had done so 
against his wishes, and^says that he sent them to me only for my 
pnvate instruction, I shall henceforth gladly comply with his desire 
and so relieve this volume of their presence This was the reason 
why, on learning that M Olerselier was takmg the trouble to 
translate the other Objections, I begged him to omit these latter 
ones And in order that he may have no cause to regret their 
absence, 1 have to inform the reader at this place that I have lately 
read them a second time, and that I have read also all the new 
counter-arguments in the huge volume containing* them, with thi^ 

• 

1 In the first French edition of the Meditations with Objections and Bephes 

3 1 e the Latin edition of 1641 

^ Fetn Gassendi, Disqurntio metaphysieaf Amsterdam, 1644 



purpose of eictiacting thence all the points I should judge to stand 
in need of a reply, but I have been unable to discover one, to 
which, m my opinion, those who have at all understood the meaning 
of my Mediations will not be able to reply without any aid from 
me As to those who judge books only by their size or by their 
title, I have no ambition to secure praise from them 



LETTER FROM M DESCARTES 
TO M OLERSELIER 

TO SEEVE AS A REPLY TO A SELECTION OP THE 
PRINCIPAL OBJECITONS TAKEN BY M GASSENDI 
TO THE PRECEDING REPLIES' 


[12£7t Januanif 1646 ] 

Sir, 

I owe you a deep debt of gratitude for noticing that I have 
neglected to reply to the huge volume of hostile arguments which 
the Author of the fifth set oi Objections has composed in answer to 
my Replies, and for having asked some of your friends to extract 
the strongest arguments from this book, as well as for sending me 
the selection® which they have made In this you have shown 
more anxiety for my reputation than I myself possess , for I assure 
you that to me it is a matter of indifference whether I am esteemed 
or contemned by the people with whom such arguments have weight 
Those of my friends who have read his book, and the best heads 
among them, have declared to me that they have found nothing 
in it to arrest their attention , now I am content to have satisfied 
them alone I know that the greater part of mankind seize on 
appearance more readily than on the truth, judge wrongly more 
frequently than anght This is why I hold that their approval 
IS not worth the trouble I should incur in doing all that might 
be required m order to secure it But none the less 1 am pleased 
with the selection you have sent me, and I feel myself obliged 
to reply to it, more in order to express my gratitude to your friends 
for their trouble, than because I need to defend myself For I 
beheve that those who have taken the trouble make it must 

^ 1 e to the Eeplies to Objections Y 

> This selection is not extant MM Adam et Tannery refer their readers 
to the mdex (which they print) of Gassendi’s Duqutniio metaphynea 
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now bolieve, as I do 9 that all the objections that this book contains 
are founded solely on the misunderstanding of certain terms or 
on certain false suppositions But though all the objections they 
have remar^d on are of that sort, yet they have been so diligent as 
even to have added certain ones which I do not remember to have 
previously read 

They notice three criticisms directed against the first Medi- 
tation 1 That I dmmd an %mp<mibihty in desiring the abandon- 
ment of every kind qf pre^vdice 2 That m thinking one has givm 
up every pregudice one acqun e$ other beliefs of a still mare prejudiced 
kind 3 That the method I have proposed of doubting everything 
does not prmate the discovery of any single truth 

The first of these criticisms is due to the author of this book 
not having reflected that the word prejudice does not apply to all 
the notions m our mind, of which it is impossible for us to divest 
ourselves, but only to all those opinions our behef in which is 
a result of previous judgments And since judging or refraining 
from judgment is an act of the will, as I have explained m the 
appropriate place, it is evident that it is under our control ^ for m 
order to nd one’s self of all prejudice, nothing needs to be done 
except to resolve to affirm or deny none of the matters we have 
previously affirmed or denied, unless after a fresh examination 
But yet we do not on that account cease to retain all these same 
notions in the memory Nevertheless I have said that there was 
a difficulty in expeUmg from our belief everything that had been 
put there previously, partly because we need to have some reason 
for doubting before determimng to do so , it was for this cause that 
I propounded the chief reasons for doubting m my first Meditation 
Another source also of the difficulty is that whatever be the 
resolution we have formed of denymg or affirming nothing, it is 
easy to forget, if we have not impressed it firmly on the memory, 
and this was why I recommended that this should be thought of 
earnestly 

The second objection is nothing but a manifest falsity, for 
though I said that we must even compel ourselves to deny the 
things we had previously affirmed with too great assurance, I 
expressly hmited the penod during which we should so behave 
to the time in which we bend our thought to the discovery of 
son^pthing more certam than what we had been able thus to deny 
and during this time it is evident that we could not entertain any 
belief of a prejudicial character 
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The third cnticibm I's mere cavilling True, mere doubt alone 
does not suffice to establish any truth , but that does not prevent 
it from being useful in preparing the mind for the subsequent 
establishment of truth This is the sole purpose for which I have 
employed it 

Your friends mark six objections to Meditation II The first is 
tliat in the statement, I thinks hence I exists the author of these 
criticisms will have it that I imply the assumption of this major 
premiss, he who think^^ exisU^ and that I have thus already espoused 
a prejudice Here he once more mishandles the word prejtidice^ 
for though we may apply this term to that proposition when it is 
brought forward without scrutiny, and we believe it merely because 
we remember we have made this same judgment previously, we 
cannot maintain on every occasion that it is a prejudice, i e when 
we subject it to examination, the cause being that it appears to be 
so evident to the understanding that we should fad to disbelieve it 
even on the first occasion in our life on which it occurred to us, on 
which occasion it would not be a prejudice But the greater error 
here is our critic’s assumption that the knowledge of particular 
truths is always deduced from universal propositions in consonance 
with the order of the sequence observed in the syllogism of dialectic 
This shows that he is but little acquainted with the method by 
which truth should be investigated For it is certain that m order 
to discover the truth we should always start with particular notions, 
in order to arrive at general conceptions subsequendy, though we 
may also in the reverse way, after having discovered the universals, 
deduce other particulars from them Thus in teaching a child the 
elements of geometry we shall certainly not make him understand 
the general truth that *when equals are taken from equals the 
^emaindets are equal,' or that ^ the whole w greater than its parts^' 
unless by showing him examples in particular cases For want of 
guarding against this error our author has been led astray into the 
many fallacious reasonings which have gone to swell his book He 
has merely constructed false major premisses according to his whim, 
as though I had deduced from these the truths 1 have explained 
The second objection which your friends remark is that, in 
Older to know that I think, I must know what thought is, which 
I ceitaiidy do not know, they say, because I have denied everything 
But I have denied nothing but prejudices, and by no means notjoiTs 
like these, which are known without any affirmation or denial 
Thirdly Thought cannot lack an object, for example the body 
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Here we must keep cleaor of the ambiguity in the word thought , it 
can be taken either for the thing that thinks or for that thing’s 
activity Now I deny that the thing that thinks needs any object 
other than i^elf m order to exercise its activity, though it can also 
reach out to material things when it examines them 

Fourthly Emn though I Itoze a thought qf myself, I do not 
know whethefi that thought tb a coipm eal action or a selj moved 
atom, rather than an immaterial substance Here we have once 
more the ambiguity in the word thought, and, apart jfrom this, 

I see nothing but a baseless question somewhat of this kind— you 
esteem that you are a man, because you perceive in yourself all the 
things on account of which you bestow the name of men on all 
who possess them, but how do you know that you are not an 
elephant rather than a man, owing to some other causes which you 
cannot perceive? After the substance which thinks has judged 
that it IS an intelligence because it has remarked in itself all the 
properties of thmbng substances, and has been unable to recognise 
any of those belonging to body, once more it is asked how it knows 
that it 18 not a body, rather tlian an immatenal substance 

Similar to this is the fifth objection That though I find nothing 
extended m my thought, it does not follow that it is really not 
extended, because my thought is not the ride of the ti uth of things 
Likewise the sixth That possibly the distinction drawn by my 
thought between thought and body, is false But here we must par- 
ticularly notice the equivocation m the words — my thought is not 
the ride qf the truth cf things For, if anyone care to allege that 
my thought ought not to be the rule for others, so as to make them 
bdieve something because I think it true, I entirely agree But 
that is not at all to the pomt here For I have never wished to 
force anyone to follow my authonty , on the contrary I have 
announced in divers places that one should never let one’s self be 
persuaded except by received proofs Further, if the word thought 
be taken mdifferently for every psychical operation, it is certain 
that we can have many thoughts, from which we can infer nothing 
relative to the truth of matters outside of us But that also is not 
to the pomt here, where the question concerns only those thoughts 
that form clear and distinct perceptions, and the judgments which 
ipveryone can n^ke on his own account in the tram of these per- 
ceptions This IS why, in the sense m which these words should be 
here understood, I say that each individual’s thought^ i e the 
perception or knowledge which he has of a thing, ought to be for 
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bm the rule tor the truth of that thing , that is to say, that all the 
judgments he makes should be contormable with that peiception in 
order to be coirect Even m the mattei of the tiuths of the faith, 
we should peiceive some reason peisuading us that thex^ha\e been 
revealed by God, befoie determining ourselves to believe them , 
and though those who are ignoiant do well to follow the judgment 
of the more capable, touching those matteis that aie difficult of 
apprehension, it must neveitheless be their own peiception that 
tells them that they are igiioiant and that tho'se whose judgments 
they wish to follow are less ignoiant, otherwise they would do ill to 
follow them, and would act as automata or as mere animals latlier 
than as men Hence it is the most absurd and extravagant eiroi 
that a philosopher can commit, to wish to make judgments which 
have no relation to his perception of things Yet I fail to see how 
my critic can avoid the censure of having fallen into this error, m 
the greater pait of his objections , for he does not wish each 
individual to stand firmly by his own perceptions, but claims that 
we should rather believe the opinions or fancies he pleases to set 
before us, though we wholly fail to grasp them as perceptions 
In opposition to the third Meditation your friends have re- 
marked —1 That not eieryone has experience oj the presence qf 
the idea of God within him 2 That if I had ths idea I should 
comprehend it 3 That seoeial people have read my arguments , 
whom they have Jailed to pe9suade 4 That it does not follow 
from the fact that I hnoio myaelf to be imperfect, that God exi^s 
But, if we take the word idea m the way in which I expressly said 
I took it, without getting out of the difficulty by the equivocation 
practised by those who restnct it to the images of material things, 
likenesses formed in the imagination, we shall be unable to deny 
that we have some idea of God, except by saying that we do nPt 
understand the words — that thing which vs the most perfect that 
can conceive, for that is what all men call God But to go so fai 
as to assert that they do not understand the words which are the 
commonest in the mouths of men, is to have recourse to strange 
extremes in order to find objections Besides, it is the most 
impious confession one can make, to say of one's own accord, in the 
sense in which I have taken the word idea, that one has no idea of 
God for this is not merely to say that one does ift)t know it by 
means of the natural reason, but also that neither by faith noi 1*y 
any other means could one have any knowledge of it* because if one 
has no idea, i e no perception corresponding to the signification of 
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the TOrd God, it is vain to say one believes that God exists , it 
would be the same as saying that one believes that nothing exists, 
and thus one would remain plunged in the abyss of impiety and 
the extrenyjby of ignorance 

"What they sdA—that ij I had this idea I should compehmi 
2^—18 alleged without grounds For, because the word compiehmi 
conveys a sense of limitation, a finite spint cannot comprehend 
God, who IS infinite But that does not prevent him from appre 
hending^ Him, just as one can touch a mountain without being 
able to embrace it 

Their statement about my arguments — that several people ham 
lead them without being peimaded by them — can easily be refuted, 
for there are others vho have understood them and have beau 
satisfied with them For more credence should be attached to 
what one man (who does not mean to he) says, if lie alleges that he 
has seen or learned something, than one should give to a thousand 
others who deny it, for the mere reason that it was impossible for 
them to see it or become aware of it Thus at the discovery of the 
Antipodes the report of a few sailors who had circumnavigated the 
earth was believed rather than the thousands of philosophers who 
had not believed the earth to be round Further, though they 
here cite as confirmation the Elements of Euclid, saying that 
everyone finds them easy to apprehend, I beg my cntics to con- 
sider that among those men who are counted the most learned m 
the Philosophy of the Schools, there is not one in a hundred who 
understands them, and that there is not one in ten thousand who 
understands all the demonstrations of Apollonius or Archimedes, 
though they are as evident and as certain as those of Euclid 

Finally, when they say that if does not follow from the fact that 
I recognise some imperfections in myself God eosists, they prove 
nothing For I do not deduce this conclusion from that premiss 
alone, without adding something else , they merely remind me of 
the artifice of my cntic who has the habit of mutilating my argu- 
ments and reporting only parts of them, in order to make them 
appear to be imperfect 

I see nothing m these remarks touching the three other medita- 
tions to which I have not elsewhere given an ample reply, eg to 
•their objection * — 1 That I hate reasoned in a circle in drawing 
my fo oofs qf the existence qf God from cat tain notions that exist in 
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iis^ and aft& wai ds saying thM we can be cet tain of nothing unless 
we already know that God exists 2 That the knowledge of God!s 
existence contributes nothing to the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
truths of mathematics 3 That God may deceim u%^ On this 
subject consult my reply to the second set of objections, numbers 
3 and 4, and the end of part 2 of the reply to the fouith set of 
objections^ 

But at the end my critics add a reflection which is not, to my 
knowledge, to be found in the book of counter arguments® written 
by this Author, though it is very similar to his cnticisms Many 
jpeopU of great acumen^ they say, beliexe that they cUaily see that 
the mathematical extension^ which I take as the basal principle of 
my Physics^ is nothing but my thought^ and that it has and can have 
no mbsistence outside of my mind, being merely an ahsti auction that 
I f mm from a physical body , that consequently the whole of my 
Physics IS but imaginary and fictitious, as is likewise all pure 
mathematics and that the physical natuie of the real things that 
God has created requires a mattefi that is real, solid, and not 
magina/ty Here we have the objection of objections, and the sum 
of the whole doctrine of these men of great acumen who are here 
brought into evidence Everything that we are able to understand 
and conceive, is, according to their story, but imagination — the 
fictitious creation of our mind, and can liave no real subsistence 
whence it follows that nothing exists which we can comprehend, 
conceive, or imagine, or admit as true, and that we must close the 
door against reason, and content ourselves with being Monkeys or 
Parrots, and no longer be Men, if we wish to place ourselves on a 
level with these acute intelligences For, if the things which we 
conceive must be esteemed to be false merely because we can con- 
ceive them, what is there left for us but to accept as true the 
things we do not conceive, and to make our system of belief out of 
them, imitating others without knowing why we do so, like the 
Monkeys, and uttering only those words which we do not under- 
stand, like Parrots ^ But I have something substantial wherewith 
to console myself, inasmuch as my critics here conjoin my Physics 
with puie Mathematics, which it is my deepest wish my Physics 
should resemble 

As for the two questions added at the end, vii * — how the soul^ 
moves the body if it is not matei lal ^ and how it can i ecezve the specfifio 


^ Cf pp 38 — 43 and p 115 


- Instances 
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farms^ of cm poreal objects^ these give me here merely the opportunity 
of declaring that our Author had no nght, under pretext of cnticising 
me, to propound a mass of questions like this, the solution of which 
was not lUkcessary for the proof of what I have written, questions d 
which the most ignorant man might raise more in a quarter of an hour 
than the wisest could solve in a lifetime Thus I do not feel called 
upon to answer any of them Likewise these objections, among 
other things, presuppose an explanation of the nature of the union 
between soul and body, a matter of which I have not yet treated. 
But to you, for your own benefit, I declare that the whole of the 
perplexity involved m these questions anses entirely from a false 
supposition that can by no manner of means be proved, viz that if 
the soul and the body are two substances of diverse nature, that 
prevents them from being capable of acting on one another , for, on 
the contrary, those who admit the existence of real accidents, like 
heat, weight, and so forth, do not doubt that these accidents have 
the power of acting on the body, and nevertheless there is more 
difference between them and it, i e between accidents and a 
substance, than there is between two substances 

For the rest, since I have my pen in my hand, I may cah 
attention here to two of the ambiguities which I have found m 
this book of counter-arguments, because they are such as to my 
mind, might most easily entrap an inattentive reader, and I desire 
m this way to testify to you that if I had found anything else 
worthy of a reply I should not have passed it over 

The first is on page 63^ where because I have said in one 

1 esp&ces 

> Metaphysical Disqumticns etc , pp 62 — 64, i e the third part of the 
Counter-arguvient which follows * Doubt 4’ directed against Meditation n and 
the Beply (For these two passages cf Obj] v, pp 140 — 142 and pp 147, 148} 

* and especially since it has been shewn that yon have either assumed your con> 
elusion or failed to prove it when yon draw this inference I am then stnctly taken 
only a thing that thinks It would be better to make a frank confession, and, as, 
dose upon my ** Doubt,” I urge you once more to do, remember that after yea 
have said, I am then stnctly taken only a thing that thinks, you have deelfmd 
that you do not know, and do not at this point dilute, whether you are that 
complex system of members, styled the human body, or a subtle air infused into 
those members, or fire, or vapour, or breath, etc For thence two conclusions 
follow One is that when we am\e at your demonstration in Meditation vx, 
you will he convicted of having failed to prove at any point that you are not a 
complex system of members, or a subtle air, or vapour, etc , and that you will 
not be able to take that as granted or proved Secondly it will follow that it 
was unjustifiable to draw the condusion 1 am then strictly taken only a thing 
tJwt thinks What does that word only mean^ Is it not restriction (so to 
speak) to something thmkmg solely, and exclusive of all other things, among 
which we find a system of members, a subtle air, fire, vapour, breath, and other 
bodies* Smoe you are a thinking thing, do you know that you are none of 
these as wdl? You reply clearly that you do not know I do not know, you 
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place^ that while the soul is m doubt of the existence of all material 
things it knows itself precisely, in the strict sense, mly*^ as an 
iininatenal substance, and seven or eight lines lower down, in order 
to show that, by using the words in the strict sense, only I do not 
mean an entire exclusion or negation, but only an abstraction from 
joatenal things, I said that, in spite of that, I was not sure that 
there was nothing corporeal in the soul, although nothing of such 
a nature was known to exist in it , my opponents are so unjust to 
me as to wish to persuade the reader that in saying m the sti ict 
sense, only 1 wished to exclude the body, and have thus contradicted 
myself afterwards in saying that I did not wish to exclude it 
I make no reply to the subsequent accusation of having assumed 
something in the Sixth Meditation that I had not previously proved, 
and of having thus committed a fallacy It is easy to detect the 
falsity of this charge, \^hlch is only too common in the whole of this 
book, and might make me suspect that its Author had not acted in 
good faith, if I had not known his character and did not believe 
he has been the first to be entrapped by so false a belief 

say, I do not now dispute it Why then do yon say that you are only a thing 
that thinhs*i Are you not asserting something of which you are not certam? 
b it not an inference that yon do not proved Have yon not destroyed some- 
thing you imagmed yon had estabhshed ^ Look, here is your leasonmg 

Re who knows that he is a thinking thing and is unaware whether he is any^ 
thing else as well, whether a system of members, a subtle air, etc , is, in the strict 
sense, only a thing that thinks 

But 1 know that I am a thing that thinks, and am unaware whether I am 
anything else as well, whether a system of members, a subtle air, etc 
Therefore I am, in the strict sense, only a thing that thinks 
There is nothu^ added m my presentation of the matter , nay, it is enough 
to propound your argument as it stands 1 merely append the remark that, 
smce as propounded it is evidently so absurd, it was not without reason that 1 
urged you above to be cautious, not only lest you should assume something 
unadvisedly in place of yourself, but lest you should not assume enough, and 
knowing sometlung about yourself, should think that thiS was the whole of your 
nature Whence I now also declare that you could have argued correctly provided 
you had reasoned m this way 

Re who knows that he is a thing that thinks, and is unawcne whether he is 
anything else, whether a system of members, a subtle air, etc , knows in the strict 
sense only that he is a thinking thing 

But I know that I am a thing that thinks, and am unaware whether I am 
anything else as well, whether a system of members, a nibtle air, etc 
Therefore I know in the strict sense only that I am a thinking thing 
This indeed would have been a true and legitimate conclusion and no one 
would have been indignant with you , we should have attended only to the 
conclusions you were able to draw But- now smce there is<vsuch a difference 
between these two conclusions — I am, in the strict sense, only a thing tkat^ 
thinks, and I know vn the strict sense only that I am a thing that thinks — can. 
anyone tolerate the fallacy you commit in passing from that which you know to 
that which you are ^ ’ 

^ Med n, Yol i p 152 
^ praemse tantnm 
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The other ambiguity is on p 84^ where he wishes to make 
to abstract and to distinguish have the same meaning, though all 
the tune there is a great difference between them for in distinguish- 
ing a substfince from its accidents, we must consider both one and 
the other, and this helps greatly in becoming acquainted with 
substance, whereas if instead one only separates by abstraction 
this substance &om these accidents, i e if one considers it quite 
alone without thinking of them, that prevents one from knowing it 
well, because it is by its accidents that substance is manifested 

Here, my dear Sir, is the whole of the reply for which this great 
book of counter-arguments calls, for, though perhaps I should 
better content my cntic’s friends if 1 reported every hostile argu- 
ment one after the other, I believe I should not please my own friends, 
who would have cause to repro\e me for having occupied time wiih 
a task for which there was little need, and of thus putting my 
leisure at the disposal of all those who might care to squander theirs 
in plying me with useless questions But I give you my thanks for 
your kind attentions Adieu 

^ Metaphyneal Diagnuttions, p 84, i e the first part of the counter argu 
ment foUomng * Doubt 8* directed against Med n, and the Beply (cf Obji y, 
pp 147, 148) *lf now any reader be so patient as to read ovei my ** Doubt** 
agam, 1 ask him to judge of it and of the Beply at the same time You say 
that you have not abstracted the eoncept of wax from the concept of tte accidenti 
I concede your good faith m the matter I Are not these your yexy woids— I 
dutmgtmh wax from tte external form, and eannder %t tn naked isolation, as tt 
were divested of the garments that cotei it ’ What else is the abstraction of the 
concept of one thing from the concept of others but the considermg of it apart 
from them? what ^se but to consider it m naked isolation, with the covering 
vestments stripped off? Is there any other way of abstracting the concept of 
human nature from the concepts of individual men, than by distinguishmg it 
from the so caUed individnating differences, and considenng it in isolation and 
stripped of that which invests it ^ But it is a task I little relish to argue abont 
a pomt, Ignorance of which would ensure a boy disputant a beatmg from his 
master You say that you rather wished to show how the substance of wax ts 
manifested by its accidents It was that you wished to point out, fhat w^ch 
you dearly announced Is not this a neat way of getting out of the difficulty? 
And when you wished to pomt it out, what means did you employ for doing so, 
or how did you make the wax manifest, if not by looking to its accidents, first 
as to its garments, and then stnppmg these off and considenng it in isolation?* 
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LETTER FROM P GASSENDI TO M DESCARTES*. 

Sir*, 

Our fri&nd Meisenne did me a great kindness in communi- 
cating to me yom magnificent work—yout Meditations on Fust 
Philosophy The excellence of yout aigaments^ the p&ispicuity of 
your intellect^ and the brilha/nce of your expression have caused me 
extraordinary delight It gives me gi eat pleasui e to compliment you 
on the sublimity and felicity with which yowt mind assails the task 
oI extending the boundasies of the sciences and bringing to light 
those mattefis that preceding ages have found most difficult to drag 
from their obscwrity To me it has proved hard to comply^ as 
friendship obliged me to do^ with the lequest M Mersenne also made^ 
and let you know if I took any exertion to youi doctrine and had 
any scruple unsatisfied Especially I foresaw that, if I did not 
agiee with your arguments^ I should merely display my own lack qf 
acuteness, or rather should merely manifest rashness, if I daied to 
utter my dissent in the smallest matte/i, and appear to oppose you 
Nem theless I have yielded to my friend, thinking besides that you 
would approve of his plan rathes than of mine, since indeed your 
candour will easily let you see that my intention is solely to display 
to you without disgum the reasons I have for doubting I testify 
that this will be amply confirmed if you hme patience to scrutinize 
them thoroughly, for as to any influence they may hme in causing 
you the slightest sense of insecurity in yom leawnings, or in causing 
you to consume, in replying, any time destined for more valuable 

^ The French translation by Clerselier was published contrary to the advice 
of Descartes in the edition sanctioned by him, conseqnenSly MM Adam anj} 
Tannery do not include it m their edition of the works of Descartes ^The 
translation was not revised by Descartes Instead of this is substituted** the 
brief letter translated above (pp 125—134) 

> Ezimio viro Benato Cartesio P Gassendus S 
• Vir eximie 
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studies, I declnie myself not responsible for this Nay, I cannot 
ivftkout shame-facedness expose my dificulties to your gaze, sure m 
lam that there is none of them that has not often suggested itself to 
you in ymf r ejkctmm, and which you have not with full conscious 
ness dismissed as of no account, or determined to Keep out of snyht 
Consequently, though I bring Jor ward certain hypotheses, I bnng 
them forward merely as hypotheses, and they are hypotheses that 
affect not the truth themseloes of which you have widertalen the 
proof, but the method and the cogency of your proof I unafectedh/ 
adnoioledge the existence of Almighty God and the immortality ^ 
our souls , my doubts concer n merely the validity^ of the reasoning 
by which you prove those matters, as well as other things involved in 
the schme of Metaphysical science 

Eblativb to Meditation I 

Of the things which may be brought within the sph&te of the 
doubtful 

In the matter of the first Meditation, there is really little for me 
to Unger over , I agree with your plan of freeing yom mind from 
every pejudice On one point only I am not clear , that is, why 
you should not have preferred to indicate simply and with few words 
that what you previously knew was ummtaxn, in order subsequently 
to choose what might he found to be true, rather than by regarding 
everything as false, not so much to dismiss an old prejudice, as to 
take up With a new one Thus, for example, it became necessary to 
feign that God uas a deceiver , or some eml spir it that mocks us, m 
order to convince yourself , whereas it would have seemed to be suffi- 
cient to ascr ibe that to the obscur ity of the human mind and the 
weakness qf its nature alone Further, you feign that you are 
dreaming in order to cast doubt on everything, omd consider that 
ei&rything that happens is done to make sport of us But mil that 
compel you to believe that you are not awake and to deem uncertain 
and false the events that occur before your eyes ? Say what you will, 
no one will be convinced that you have convinced yourself that none 
if the things you have /ear ned are true, and that yom senses, or a 
dr earn, or God, or an evil spir it hme imposed on you Would it 
^wt have been Setter and more consonant with philosophic candom 
and the love of the tr uth to state the actual facts in a straightforward 
and simple manner, rather than to incur the possible objection qf 

1 Energiam 
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kmng ieoowrse to cm artifice^ cf eagerness for mbal trvohry cmd 


Yet, since you hme been pleased to take this way, 
I shall make nofwther criticism on it 


Relative to Meditatioit II 

Of the Natw e of ihp Human Mind , and that it is more easily 
known than the Body 

1 When it comes to the second Meditation, I see that you still 
persist in keeping up the game of pi etence, and yet that you recognize 
at lea^t that you exist which thus establuhes the conclusion that 
this proposition — I am, I exist, is tiue each time that you pro- 
nounce it, or that }oii mentally conceive it^ But I don't see that 
you needed all this mechanism, when you had othei gi mndsfoi being 
sme, and it was tiue, that you existed You might hate inf&ned 
that fiom any othei activity, 6ince our natural light mfmmb us that 
whatever acts also exi^tb 

You arfrfthat this does not yet let you know clearly enough what 
you are* But this is admitted, and in quite a se/iious spvnt , we 
grant it quite willingly to Inow this requires toil and exention 
But swrely this knowledge might home been sought for without aXL 
that circumlocution and all those suppositions 

You next wish to contemplate yom *ie1f as what you have believed 
yourself to be, in such a way that, when every doubtful element is 
withdrawn, nothing may be left beyond what is absolutely certain 
and indubitable^ But you will do this with the approml of everyone 
You tackle the matt&i , and bdiemnjg lhat you cue a mom, you ask, 
what is man^ Purposely dismissing the common definition you 
select those character istics which at the first glance presented them- 
selves to you, e g that you had a face, hands, and other members 
wbch you designated by the name body , and likewise that you 
were nounshed, that you walked, that you felt, that you thought, 
features which you referred to the sour So far, so good, only what 
becomes of the distinction you dsaw between the soul and the body? 
You say that you did not then perceive what the soul was, but 
imagined merely that it was like a wind, a fiame, or an ether, which 
was spread throughout your grosser parts® That is woi th noting 
But body you did not doubt to have a nature identical with what- 
ever can be defined by figure, or can he confined in a certain pla<9e, 
can fill a space from which it can exclude every other body, can be 

1 Vol I p 150, par 1 3 par 2 ^ Ibid 

Ibid p 151, pai 1 Ibid 
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perceived by touch, sight, heanng, smell or taste, and can be 
moved in many ways ' But these things you can e/cen at present 
attribute to bodies^ provided you do not atti ibute all oj them to every 
coiporeal thing inasmuch as wind is a body, and yet is not per- 
ceived by sight And you cannot exclude the other attributes which 
you mentum next in order, foi wind, jvte, also move many things 
Moreovo! , what you subjoin, viz that you denied to body the powen 
qf moving itself, cannot, so Jar as it appears, be svecessjully main- 
tained, Jor this implies that emy body must by its own nature be 
without motion, and that all its motions must proceed Jrom an incor- 
poreal p 9 inciple , and it must be thought that neithei can water Jhm 
nor an animal move, unless though the agency of some incorporeal 
mov€9 

2 Next you investigate whether, the existence of a deceiving 
agent being up to this point supposed, you can affirm that any of 
the things which you judged to belong to the nature of body exist in 
you You say that after the most careful scrutiny nothing of such 
a sort can be found m you* Already at this point you considei 
yourself not as a complete human being, but as that inner and mote 
hidden part such as you deemed the soul to be Wherefore I ask 
thee, 0 soul, 09 whatever the name be by which you choose to be 
addressed, have you by this time corrected that notion in virtue (f 
which you previously imagined that you wene something similar to 
wind, or a like substance, diffused throughout the members of the 
body ? You certainly have not Why then, cannot you he a wind, 
or rathee a very subtle spifit, which, by means of the heat of the 
heaxt, IS dishlled fiom the pwest of the blood or from some othen 
source, or may there not be some othei cause by which you are ovoked 
and preserved, and may you not, being diffused throughout the 
members attribute life to them, and see imth the eye, hear with the 
ear, think by means qf the brain and discharge the other ftmcUons 
which by common consent are ascribed to you 1 If that be so, why 
may you not have the same figure as the whole of this body has, just 
as the air takes the shape (f the vessel which contains it ? Why may 
you not believe that you are bounded too by the same circumambient 
medium as surrounds the body, or by the bodily epidermis 1 May 
you not occupy space, or those pai tr qf space which the solid body or 
%t^ parts do not completely fill 7 In truth, the solid body possesses 
pores^through which you ycursejf may be diffused, in such a way that, 
whore the parts oj which you consist are found none of its parts 
^ Vol I p 151 2 Ibid par 2 
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esBistp just cts in a mixtwte qf wine cmd watm^ where ike particles 
of the former are^ the parts of the second me not fmnd, howso&oer 
much sight he unable to distinguish between the two Why will it 
be impossible for you to exclude another bodyfiom the egme space as 
you occupy^ when the parts composing the solid body are incapable of 
eansting m the same tiny portums of space in which you are fomd t 
Why cannot you participate in many motions'^ For when you 
assign many motions to the members themselves^ how can you move 
thm unless you yourself are moved ^ Certainly you must not be 
unmoved %f you are to cause movement ^ where exertion is called for , 
nor can you rest immoveable when the body iJtself is moved If this 
he so, why do you say that none of those things exist in you which 
are relative to the nature of the body ^ 

3 You proceed to say that, of the things ascnbed to soul, 
neither nourishment nor walking belong to you* But, in the fisst 
place, a thing may be a body and yet not be nomnshed Secondly, %f 
you are such a body as we have described breath to be, why, if your 
mare solid members are nourished by more solid substance, may you — 
a more rarefied one — not be also nourished by a rarer substance ^ 
Further, are you not young and vigorous when that body, qf which 
these are the parts, is in the mgour qf youth ^ And when it is weal, 
are you not yourself weak ? In the matter qf moving, when it is 
owing to you that your members move and never pass into any position 
except you move and transport them thither, how can that be possible 
without movement on your part ? But, you say, if now I do not 
possess a body, these are nothing but figments’ But whether you 
are making game qf user playing wiih^yowrsdf, there is no leason 
far our delaying here If, however, you are speaking seriously, you 
must prove that you neither have any body which you inform, nor are 
qf such a nature as to be nourished and to mom along with it 

You proceed, saying that you are without sensation* But your- 
self assuredly are such as to see colour, hear sounds, etc This, you 
say, cannot occur apart from the body I grant you that, hut, in 
th first place, a body is present to you and you younseff reside wiihm 
the eye, which certainly does not see without you, and secondly you 
may be a rarefied body operating by means qf the sense-organs You 
say I have thought I perceived many things dunng sleep that 
subsequently I recognised as not having been elqpenenced at ^ 
But though you go wrong if, without imng the eye, you semqd to 
horn experiences which do not occur without the eye coming into phy, 
1 Vol I p 161, par 2 
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n&mthdesh ho to eir zs not yom unvoerscd eacpe^mm, nor hme you, 
not empl(^ed y&u/r &ye^ by which you pen cezve and by which you take 
zn the images, which now you can use withmt employing the eye 
At Imgthjyau, ccme to the conclusion thought belongs to you 
Tiue, that is not to be denied , but you still horn to prove that the 
power of thinking is so muck superior to the nature of body, that 
neither breath nor any other mobile, pure, and rarefied body, can by 
any means be so adapted as to be capable of exercising thought You 
will hare to prove at the same time that the souls of the bi utes are 
incoipareal inasmuch as they think, oi, ovei and abate the functioning 
of the external senses, are aware qf something internal, not only while 
a/wake, but when d) earning Again, you must pi oie that this solid 
body conti ibutes absolutely miking to yom thinking {though y<m ham 
never existed without it not have ever hitherto had any thought in 
mh^im from it), and that your thinking is hence independent of it, 
so that you cam neithei be impeded nor disturbed by the foul and 
dense vapow s ot fumes, which sometimes so afflict the h am 

4 Your conclusion is I am, to speak accurately, a Thing 
which thinks, that is to say, a mind or a soul, or an understanding, 
or a reason^ Here I confess that I have been sufienng from a 
deception For I believed that I was addressing the human soul, 
or that internal principle, by which a man lives, feels, moves from 
place to place and understands, and after all I was only speaking to 
a mind, which has dimsted itself not only of the body but qf the sold 
itself Have you, my worthy sir, in attaining to this result, followed 
the example of those ancients, who, though they thought that the soul 
was diffused throughout the whole body, believed that its principal 
part — the dominating part" — uas located in a determinate region <f 
the body, eg in the btain, or in the hearth Not that th^ judged 
thab tho soul ivas not also to be found there, but that they believed 
that the mind was, as it loete, added to ihs soul existing thete, was 
linked to It, and along with it informed that region I ought really 
to have remembered that fiom the discussion in youi Discourse on 
Method There you appealed to decide that all those offices, ascribed 
both to the legetatue and to the sensitive soul, do not depend on the 
rational soul and can be exeicised without it bejote it is introduced 
into the body, as does happen m the case of the brutes, in whom your 
contention is that *ao leason is found I do not know how I momaged 
to forget this, except fm the reason that I remained in doubt as to 
whether that prirciple by means qf ivhich we and the brutes odikt 
^ Vol I p 152, par 1 i t 6 iryffMinKev 
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eicerctse the vegetative function and feel^ was nut accoiding to yawr 
mmcftwlature to be styled soul, soul be%ng exclusively reset ved Jot the 
human mind Yet since it u that principle that is properly said to 
animate us, mind is capable oj no othen function than»to make us 
think, as you indeed asset t And, since this is so, call it now Mind, 
and let it be, taken precisely, a Thing which thinks 

You add that it is thought alone which cannot be separated 
from you Truly it is impossible to deny this oJ you, if you are 
primarily Mind alone and rejuse to allow that your substance can be 
distingu^hed Jrom the substance cf the soul except in thought, though 
here I pause and ask whether, when you say that thought cannot be 
separated from you, you mean that you, as long as you exist, think to 
an indejmite extent This is indeed m corf or mity with the pronounce- 
ment of those celebrated philosophers who, in order to prove youi 
immortality, assumed that you were in perpetual motion, or, as I 
interpret it, thought continuously But this will not gam the ad- 
hesion qf those who cannot comprehend how you can think during 
a lethargic sleep, or while in the uomh Besides, I have a difficulty 
here as to whether you think that you have been infused into the body 
or one qf its parts during the uterine stage cf existeme or at birth 
But I shoM be loth to be troublesome with my enquiries, or to reflect 
whether you remember what your thoughts were when in the womb, or 
in the days, months, and years succeeding your birth, or, f you 
replied that you had forgotten, to ask why thre was so Yet I suggest 

thd you should remember how obscure, how meagre, how nearly non- 
existent your thought must have been during those periods qf life 
Proceeding, you maintain that you are not the complex of 
members which we call the human body^ But thab must he ad- 
mitted because you are considering yourself solely as a thing which 
thinks, as a part of the concrete human whole, distinct from this 
exterior and more solid part ‘ I am not,’ you say, ‘ a subtle air 
distributed through these members, I am not a wind, a fire, a vapour, 
nor a breath, nor anything which I can construct in imagination 
For I have assumed that all these were nothing, and let that 
supposition be unchanged ’ But halt here, 0 Mind, and let those 
suppositions or rather those fictions take themselves off You say, 

‘ I am not air or anything of such a nature ’ But, f the total sorit 
he something qf the kind, wherefore may not you hoho are though^ 
to be the noblest part of the soul, be deemed to be, as it were,^the 
^flower, or the subtlest, purest, and most active part of it You say 
^ Vol I p 152, par 2 
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"perhaps those same things which I supposed were non-existent, 
are real things and are not different horn the self which I know? 

I do not know about this, I shall not dispute about it now * But 
%f ym do mt Inm, if you do not di'^pute the Tnattei, why do you 
assume that you are none qf these things ? ‘ I know/ you say^ ‘that 
I exist, but the knowledge of my existence taken in its precise 
significance cannot depend on that which I do not know ' Gianted^ 
but remembei that you have not proved that you wre mt aii^ or 
a vapoui , or many othefi things 

5 In sequence to this you describe that which you call the 
imagination You boy that to imagine is nothing else than to 
contemplate the figure or image of a corporeal thing, obviously Ja 
the purpose of mjetring that you are awa^e oj your oun nature by 
means of some othes species of thought than imagination But, 
though %t IS permissible for you to define imagination tn accordmce 
with your own opinions, I ash you why, if you are corporeal {the 
contiadictory of which you have not proved), you cannot contemplate 
yourself in the guise of some corporeal Jigwre or image ? And I 
ask you, when you to regard yourself, if you are conscious qf or 
observe anything other than a pure, ti ansparent, and rarefied substance 
like mnd\ which peivades the whole body or at least the ham or 
a part of it, animating you, and discharging yom vital frnictum 
through the body * I know,’ you say, ‘ t^t nothing at all that I 
can understand by means of the imagination belongs to this know- 
ledge which I have of myself ’ But you do not state how you know 
this, and since a short time ago you had decided that you did net 
know whether or not these things belonged to you, I ask you whence 
you now derive your conclusion ^ 

6 Yom newt point is that it is necessary to recall the mmd 
from these modes of thought with the utmost dihgence, m order 
that it maybe able to know its own nature with perfect distinctness’ 
Very sound admce, but, after hamng thus with the utmost diligence 
lecalkd yourself, repot t, I pray you, how distinctly you have pet 
ceived yom own nature Pm all that ym lecmd is that you an 
a Thing which think% a tiuth we all previously believed , but you 
do not reveal to us what the nature of this operative substance is, 
how it coheres, and hew it adapts itself for discharging such varum 
/imctums in such various ways, and many other such things oimt 
wUlch we have hitherto been in ignorance 

You allege that intdlect can perceive that which imagmation is * 
1 anrae mstar » Vol i p 153 ad %nit 
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lucapable of discerning {the imagination which yon identify with the 
^cmnwn sense') But, my worthy Mind, can yon proie that there 
are many internal faculties and not a single, simple f amity hy means 
qf which we are conscious of everything whatsoever it'lk^ When 
I behold the sun with open eyes, sensation most manifestly occurs 
When, subsequently, I bethink myself of the sun, keeping my eyes 
closed, internal cognition manifestly occwrs But how, m fine, shall 
I be able to discern that I perceive the sun with the common sense, ot 
faculty of imagination, amd not really with the mind, or understands 
ing, and so at phasme apprehend the sun, now by the activity of 
the undet standing, which is other than the imagination, now by the 
act qf the imagination which is diferent fiom that of the under- 
domding ? Tr ue, if it were possible for an understanding to exist 
after cerebral trouble had set in, and ingury to the imagination, an 
mderstomding which dischar ged all its peculiar and incommunicable^ 
functions, then understanding could be said to be as easily distinguish- 
nhU from imagination as imagination from external sense But 
since the remse of this %s true, we have certainly no ready means of 
setting up this distinction 

When it IS said, as you will have it, that imagination occurs 
when we contemplate the image of a corporeal object, you see that, 
since there is no other way of contemplating corporeal things, bodies 
must he apprehended hy the imagination alone, or, at least that no 
other faculty of hnomng com be dwcerrwd 

You mention that you still cannot prevent yourself thinking 
that corporeal things, the images of which are framed by thought, 
which are made known by the activity of the senses, are more 
distinctly known than that obscure and unknown part of you which 
does not come under the imagination so that it seems strange to 
you that you should know and understand more distinctly things 
the existence of which is dubious and which seem foreign to you* 

, To begin with, thod %s an excellent saying ‘that unknown part of you ’ 
For in truth you do not know what it is nor what is its nature, nor 
hmee can you come to know that rt is of such a sort as to be incapable 
of entering the imagination Further, all our knowledge seems to 
find its source in the senses , and although you deny that whatever is 
m the understanding must have existed previously in the sense, my 
contention seems to he none the less true, since unless knowledge enters% 
by a sort of invasion alone, — at a stroke^, as it were it must yet be 
"elaborated and perfected hy analogy, by compositiM, bi dimsion, by 

1 puras * Vol 1 p 163, svh fin » Karh veplirriaffiv 
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amplijicationj by attenuation (of the things qf (Mid other similar 

demces which it is unnecessary to recount Heme it is by no means 
strange that those things which of themselms rush in and excite the 
sense make ei more lively impression on the mind than that made by 



to meet its senses and which it grasps, being receptixe in so Jai only 
as it IS given the opportunity of so acting Also you indeed cedi 
maternal things doubtful, but if you cared to confess the tiuth, you 
would acknoioledge that you aie not less certain of the existence qf the 
body which you inhabit, and qf all the things that sm round you, than 
of youi own existence And tf you manifest yourself to yomself by 
that openation alone which called thought, how does that compare 
with the manifestations oj things of this soitl They indeed aie 
made manifest not only by various operations, but also by many 
oth&i highly convincing cii cumstances, by their magnitude, figure^ 
solidity, colour, savour, etc , so that, though they aie external to you, 
it IS by no means sttange that you should Know and comprehend them 
more distinctly than yomsetf But you asK how it is possible to 
understand &ymthing foieign to you better than youiself I reply 
that the case of the eye, which sees other things hut does not see itseHf, 
xUustiates hoio this is possible 

7 * But,* you ask, ‘what then am I? A thing which thinks 

What IS a thing wluch thinks ^ It is a thing which doubts, under- 
stands, afiirms, denies, wills, refuses, which also imagines and feels ’ 
You mention momy things here which in themselves cause me no 
difficulty This alone makes me pause, your saying that you are a 
thing which feels It is indeed strange, for you had premmly 
maxntatned the opposite, or perchomce did you meom that in addition 
to yourself time u a corporeal faculty residing in the eye, in the 
ear, and in the other oigans, ukich receiving the semblance of things, 
gives rise to the act qf sensation in a way that allows you thereupon 
to oomphte it, and brings it to pass that you (we realty the very eetf 
which sees, hears and perceives other things ? It ts for this recwcm, in 
my opinion, that you make sensation as well as imagination a species 
qf thought So be it , but look to it, nevertheless, that that sensaUon 
which exists m the brutes, since it is not d/immihr to your sensation, 
be not capable qf earning the title of thought also, cmd that thus the 
brutes themselves may have a mind not dissimilar to your oum 

*Y<m will say, I, holding the citadel in the brain, receive what- 
soever IS sent me by the (animal®) spirits which permeate the 

1 Tr 
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nerves, and thus the act of sense which is said to be efiected by the 
whole body is transacted in my presence Good , but lu the bt uteb 
there a/ie nerves, (animal) spiritb, a biain, and a conscioub pnntiple 
residing thmein, ivhich in a bimilai manned receites^he mebbitgeb 
sent by the anmal spvits and accomplishes the act oj bensatwn 
You Will say that that principle in the brain of brutes is nothing 
other than the Pancy^ or faculty of imagination But kindly show 
that the pnncqyk in the human biain is othe? than the Fancy or 
imaginative faculty I ashed you a little while back for a ciitet ion 
by means of which you could prove that it was different, a ti itencm 
which, in my opinion, you are not likely to offer me True, you 
asset t that the operations of the human principle fat surpass those 
which are to be obtained in brutes But, in the same way as man 
may be the most outstanding of all the animals, yet without being 
detached ft om his place in the number of the animals, so, though you 
wrefot the above reasons proved to he the most excellent of imagina- 
tive faculties or Famcm, you do not lose your place in the ranks of 
each faculties For even that self which you specially style the mind, 
though it may very well imply a higher^ nature, cannot be anything 
(fa diverse type Indeed, in order to prove that you one of a 
diverse (f,e as you contend of an incorporeal) nature, you ought to 
display some operation in a way different from that in which the 
brutes act, and to carry this on, if not without the brain, at least 
in independence cf it, but this is not complied with {Indeed the 
reverse happens^ rf, as a matter of fact, you are troubled when tho 
brain is troubled, are overwhelmed when it is overcome, and rf you 
ycursdf are unable to retain any trace of the sembkmces of things 
which it has lost You say that in the brutes everything takes 
place through a blind impulsion of the (animal) spints and the 
other organs, just in the same way as motion is achieved in a clock or 
any other machine Brxt however true this he in the case of the other 
functions, like nutrition, the prdsation of the arteries, and so foi th, 
which very functwns take place in man in premsely the same roay as 
in brutes, can it be said that erthes the openationr of sense, or whal 
are caM the emotions^ qf the soul are effected m h utes by means cf 
a blind impulse, and not in our case also '( A morsel of food dis^- 
charges a semblance of itself into the eye of the dog, and this being 
transferred to the brain, attaches itself to the soul, as it were, ky 
means qf hooks , and the soul itself thencqforth and the whole body, 
which coheres rmth it, is haled to that food, as it were, by chains of 
1 Pfaantasiam ^ Dignions Tr * passiones 
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tht^ mobt delicate contuving The stone also nduck someone ptcls up 
threateningly sends foitli a semblance of itself ukichy ading like a 
kceu gnes a pjopulsion to the soul and ^eve/ses the coiu^e of the body 
and compeU^t to tale flight But doee not the very same thing 
happen in man ? Pei haps you know of some othei it ay in tih%ch tlm 
uin tale place, if so^ I should be much indebted if you would explain 
it to me 

You say ‘ I (the soul)’ am free and there is a powei within me 
h\ means ot which I can turn a man equally from fleeing and from 
going foiTvard’ But the imagmatiie pnnciple does as much in a 
bi uie , a dog may fot the time di^egaid blows and threats and 9 ush 
at the food it sees {and man often does much the same thing ^ You 
say that the dog barks by mere impulsion and not owing to resolve, 
as in the case of men speaking But in the case of man time wre 
causes at uotk tooy and hence toe might deem that his speaking was 
due to impulsion, for that also which we atti ibute to choice is due to 
the sitt anger impulsey and the biute also eietcises his own choice when 
me impulse is qreatei than the otheis I have indeed witnessed a 
dog attuning its baths to the sound of a trumpet in such a way as to 
imitate all the changes in its note\ shatp ot fiaty slow and quicky 
however much mote fiequent and piolonged the sounds wete madSy 
capriciously and suddenly You say brutes lack reason But while 
doubtless they ate without human reason, they do have a leason qf 
their own Hence evidently they cannot be called irrational^ except 
in comparison wvth us, or relatively to our species of teason, since in 
any case A.070S 01 ratio^ seems to be as general in its significance, and 
can be as eaoily ascribed to them, as the teim cognitive faculty 01 
intei nal sense You say that they do not reason to conclusions^ 
But though they do not reason so perfectly and about so many things 
as man, they still do teason, and the difeience seems to be merdy 
one of mneot less You say that they do not speak But though 
they do not uttet human evpiessions {as is natural seeing they aie not 
man) yet they emit their own pecidiar ci Ub, and employ them just as 
we do am vocal sounds You mij that a man in delu turn can weave 
together a numbet of cties in older to signify something , while the 
cleverest of the animah cannot do But considet ahethei it ts 
fair of you to demand human bOUfidb in the biute, and not to attend 
tohits own propm cties But this discussion would take too much 
time^tf put sued futthei 

^ Ti - aKoya 

^ Gieek and Latin terms for Beason 
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8 Next you adduce the instance of a piece of wax, and con- 
cerning it you have much to t^ay, in oidei to show that what are 
called the accidents of the wax are one thing, the wax itself or the 
substance of the wax another, and that we require only the mind or 
understanding, but not sense or imagination in order to perceive 
distinctly the wax itself, and its substance^ But firstly that itself 
18 what everyone commonly ailows^ namely^ that the concept of wax or 
of its substance can be abstracted fiom the concept of its accidents 
But IS it the ta^e that this secures a distinct perception of the sub- 
stance or nature of the was. f We indeed conceive that besides the 
colour, the figure, the capacity for bang liquefied, etc , there is some- 
thing which IS the subject of the a>ccidents and the ohsaved changes of 
the wax, but as to what that is m what u its nature, we are 
ignorant Nay, it always eludes our apprehension and it is only by 
conjecture that we thinh that there must he some substratum Hence 
I marvel how you can maintain that, after you have finished strippmg 
off those forms, as it were the vestures, of the wax, you perceive per- 
fectly and very cUai ly what the wax is For you do indeed perceive 
that the wax oi its substance is something over and above such forms, 
hut what that is you do not perceive, unless you me deceiving us It 
IS not revealed to you, as a man can be revealed to sight whose 
clothing and hat alme we have previously beheld, if we stnp him qf 
these in order to discover who and what he ts Further, when you 
think you perceive that in some way or other, how, I pray, do you 
psrcme it ? Is it not as something continuous* and extended ? For 
you do not conceive it as a point, though it is of such a nature as to 
be now more widely, now less extended And since extension of this 
kind IS not infinite, but has a hmit, do you not conceive it as in some 
way possessing figure ? Further, when you seem as it were to see it, 
do you not attach some colour to it, albeit confueed^ You certainty 
take it to he something more of a bodily nature, and so equally more 
visible than the mere loid Whence even the activity qf your under- 
standing ts imaginatuon of a kind Tell ue in good faith whether 
you maintain that you conceive it apait from any extension, figure 
and colour ? Jf so, then what is it ? 

What you have to say about seeing men, or perceiving them by 
the mind, men, however, whose hats and cloaks we alone behold* 
does not prove that the mind is anything more than a facuUy^of 
imagination which is capable of passing judgment For certainly 

* Of Med n. Vol i pp 164, 166 

* fnsum ® Of Vol i p 
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the dog^ tn which you do not admit the presence qf a mind similar to 
yours, judges in a similar manner, when it sees, not its master, but 
his hat or clothes [and yet lecognises himY Nay mme Although 
hs master stand or sit, he down, recline, draw himself togethes or 
stretch hvmdj out, it yet recognises him always as its master, who 
can exist unde? all these Joims, though n&oeitheless he does not 
[pteseive the same proportions an^Y under one form lather 
than another, as wax does And when it chafes the hare that runs 
from it, do you not believe it thinks that it is throughout the same 
hme which it sees both intact and dead, and subsequently skinned 
and chopped into pieces ? Tour next point, that the perception of 
colour, hardness, and so forth, is not an act of vision or of touch, 
but only an intuition of the mind, may be granted, as hng as mind 
IS not taken to be something different fiom the imagiimtim faculty 
itsdf But when you add, that that act of intuition may be imper- 
fect and confused, or perfect and distinct in proportion as we attend 
more or less closely to the elements of which the wax is composed , 
this certainly shows, not that the mental intuition of this we know not 
what over and above all the forms of the wax^ is a clear and distinct 
knowledge cf the wax, but that it is a survey effected by the senses, qf 
all, so far as that is possible, the accidents and mutations which the 
wax can sustain From these we shall assuredly be able to conceive 
and explain what it is we mean by the term wax , but we shall not 
be able either to conceive by itsdf or explain to others that naked, or 
rather that inscrutable substance 

9 You next add But what should I say of this mind, that is 
of myself, for up to this point I do not admit in myself an 3 rthiDg 
but mind? What then am I who seem to perceive this wax so 
distinctly, do I not know myself not only with much more truth, 
and certainty, but also with much more distinctness and clearness ? 
For, if I judged that the wax is or exists from the fact that I see 
it, how much more clearly does it follow that I exist ? For it may 
be that what I see is not really wax It may also happen that I do 
not even possess eyes with which to see anything But it cannot 
be that when I see, or (for I do not now take account of the dis- 
tinction), when I think I see, that I myself who think am nought 
So if I judge that wax exists from the fact that I touch it, the 
same thing will follow, to wit, that I am , and so it I judge from 
the fiCct that I imagine it^ or from any other cause, the same result 

^ Added in Clei seller’s French Tersion 

^ Omitted m Clerselier’s French version 
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^ follow But what I have here remarked of wax may be applied 
to all other things which are external to me^ These are yowr own 
yjords , and I here repeat them tn order to let you see that while they 
indeed profoe that you distinctly p&iceive that you exibt^nm the fact 
that you distinctly see and are aware of the existence of wax and those 
acci^nts cf it, they yet do not prove that you f<yt this leason knew 
what 01 of what nature you are, eithei distw/ctly 09 indistinctly 
Yet to do so had been woi th your while, for of your existence there is 
no doubt Notice meanwhile, though I do not mean to dwell on the 
point, that neither horn I pi emously raised the objection that, since 
you do not admit the existence in you of anything beyond mind alone, 
cmd th&refote rule out eyes, hands and the rest of the organs, it is 
vain to talk of wax and its accidents, which you see, touch, etc , you 
certainly cannot see them without using yowr eyes, touch them without 
employing the hands {pe, to adopt your mode of expi ession, think that 
you see and touch them) 

You proceed If the perception of wax has seemed to me clearer 
and more distinct not only after the sight and touch, but also after 
many other causes have rendered it quite manifest to me, with how 
much more distinctness must it be said that I now know myself, since 
all the reasons which contribute to the knowledge of wax, or to any 
other body whatever, are yet better proof of the nature of my mind 
Bid, just as your comlusums about wax prove only the perception of 
the existence of mind, and fail to reveal its natuie, so will all other 
examples fail to prom anything more But, if you wish to deduce 
something mmre from the perception of the substance of wax amd other 
things, the only conclusion you can arrive at mil be that just as ive 
concern that substance confusedly only and a^ an unknown somewhat, 
so we must also conceive qf the mind Hence you may well repeat 
that phrase qf yours — that obscure and unknown part of me 

Your conclusion is And finally, behold I have without pre- 
meditation reverted to the point I desired For, since it is now 
manifest that the mind* itself and bodies are not, properly speaking, 
known by the senses or by the faculty of imagination, but by the 
understanding only, and since they are not known owing to the 
fact that they are seen and touched, I see clearly that there is 
nothing which is easier for me to know than my mind So you 
have it , but I do not see how you deduce or aie Cleai ly aware, thfit 

1 Vol I p 168, par 3 ® VoL i p 163 suhfin ' 

» ^ Gassendi inserted Mentem, reading ipsam et corpora instead of D ’s ipsaxnet 

corpora, cf Med ii p 157, where the trans occurs — ‘that even bodies aie 
not,’ etc 
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(mytkmg else can be hrwwn of yowt Mind Hum that %t eansts 
Whence that also which was promised by the very title of the Medi- 
tatfum^ VIZ that the human mind considered by itself would be shown 
to be better Ifown than the body, cannot in my estimation be com- 
plied with For it was not yowr project to prove that the human 
mind existed and that its existence was better known than that of the 
body, when really no one disputed its existence , rathe) you doubtless 
wished to make its nature better known than that of the body and 
this IS what you, however, horn not achieved Truly, 0 Mind, you 
ham recounted of corporeal nature the very things, the list of which 
we know, mz extension, figure, occfupation of space, etc But what 
about yourself 1 You are not a maternal complex, not air, not wind, 
not a fine, o) one of many otlm things To giant you these results 
(though some of them you yowself refuted), they are not however 
what we expected They one foi sooth negatives and we want to 
know, not whist you are not, but what you leally one Hence, you 
r^er us to your main condvsion, viz that you are a Thing iivhich 
thinks, le doubts, affirms, etc But fbst, to say that you are a 
Thing u to say nothing which is known For “ thing ” is a genmal 
term, undifferentiated and vague and not applying to you more than 
to anything else in the entire wo) Id, to anything which is not wholly 
non-existent You are a Thing f That is to say, you are not 
nothing , or, what is pi ecuely the same, you are something But a 
stone IS not nothing, i e is something, and so is a fly, and so on 
with everything else Next, m saying that you are a Thinking 
being, though you do assign a predicate known to us, yet it was not 
prevwusly unknown and was not the object qf yom enquiry Who 
doubts your thinking ? That which baffles us, that which we seel to 
discover is that inno substance belonging to you, the property of 
which IS to think Wheoefore, yom conclusion should correspond 
with your quest, and that is to discover, not that you are a Thinking 
thing, but qf what nature you, the thing which thinks, aie Is it 
not the case that it will not be sufficient for you to say, when a know- 
ledge of wine superior to the vulgar is sought for wine is a thing 
which IS liquid, exh acted from giapes, is white O) red, is sueet, 
intoxicating and so on 1 Bathei you imll try to discover and to 
decbre how that internal substance, in accordance with what you 
ham obso) rnd of ^ts fabi ication, has been compoimded out of a 
mixture of spii its, humom *, tm tai and other elements, in some or 
other particular quantity and proportion Hence, similarly, since a 

^ Phlegmate 
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himledge ofyouiselj superior to the vitlqui^ le to uhat you pte- 
mvdy posemed^ is called frn, you see quite clecnhj that it ts not 
enough to inform that you aie a thing uhic/i thinly doubts^ undei- 
stc , but that i/ou ought to sc7Utini*^e youibeff as it weie, by 
a chemical method oj piocediue in ordei to be able if) levenl and 
demomtiate to m you) internal substance If you accomplish tkis^ 
we bhall ceitainly out selves discovei by imestigatwn whethei you me 
bettei hioun than the body itselj, of ulmh anatom if ^ themistiy and 
many other sciences^ many senses and numbeih of eu,periment6 of all 
hinds teU us so much 

Relative to Medit\tion III 
Of God That He 

1 Inyow Thud Meditation^ Jiom the fact that youi deal and 
distinct knowledge oj the proposition^ I am a thing which thinks, uob 
recognized by you to be the cause of you) certainty qf its t) uth, you 
infer that you are able to bet up this general Rule that all things 
which I perceive very clearly and very distinctly are true' But 
though amid the ch^cunty that surrounds there may vmy weU be 
no better Rule obtainable, yet when ue see that many minds oJ the 
fir st r ani, which seem to have pen ceived many things so clearly and 
distinctly, have judged that the truth of things ts hidden either tn 
God or in a well, may it not be open to us to suspect that the Rule is 
perhaps fallacious? And really, since you are nd ignorant of the 
argument qf the Scqrtics, tell me what else can we infer to be true as 
being dear ly and distinctly perceived, except that that which appears 
to anyone do^ appeaa ? Thus it ts tr ue that the taste of a melon 
appears to me to be of this precise kind But how shall I persuade 
myself that therefore it i^tr ue that such a savour exists in the melon 9 
When as a boy and in enjoyment of good health, I thought other wrse, 
indeed, preceiving clearly and distinctly that the melon had another 
taste Likewise, I see that many men think otherwise also, as wdl as 
many animals that are well equipped m respect of the sense qf taste 
and are quite heodthy Does then one truth conflict with another? 
Or ts it rather the case that it ts not because a thing is clearly and 
distinctly per cened that it is qf itself true, but that that only is true 
which is clearly and distinctly perceived to be so Practically the 
same account must be given of those things that aoe relative to the 
mind I could have sworn at other times that we cannot pass from 
a lesser to a greater quantity without passing through the stage qf 
^ Vol I p 158, par 1, sub fin 
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equality [to a fixed qmtiMyY that two lines which continuaUy 
appioach one another cannot fail to meet if produced to infinity 
I boemed to myself to peiceive thobe truths so clearly and distinctly 
that I took them for the truebt and most indubitable of axioms 
nevei thele<-^ ai guments subsequently presented themsehes which cow- 
vimed me of the oppobitCy seeming to maJce me perceive that mare 
clearly and more dibtmrtly But uhen I now again consider the 
nature oj Mathematical assumptions I once mare wa/oei Whmce it 
may indeed be said that it is true that I acknowledge the truth of 
such and buch piopositwrib, in bO far as I assume or conceive that 
quantity^ lines and so forth are conbtituted in this way, hut that 
they are Jor this reobon of themselves true, cannot be safely advanced 
But whatevet may be the ca^e in mathematical matters, I ask you, as 
regal db the other matters which we are now investigating, what is 
the 1 eason that men^s opinions about them are so many and so var lous ? 
Each person thinks that he clemly and distinctly perceives that 
pr opo^itim which he d^endb To prevent you Jrom saying that many 
people either imitate or feign heligf, 1 direct your attention to thm 
imple who fowe even death for the sake of the opinions they hold, even 
though they see other s facing it for the sake of the opposite cause 
surely, you do not believe that at that point the cries they utte/r are 
not authentiL You your self indeed experience this difficulty, because 
preyiousl} you admitted many things to be altogether certain and 
manifest, which you afterwards discovered to be dubious* In this 
passage, however, you neither refute nor confirm yom Rule, but 
mer ely snati h the oppor tumty of expatiating about the Ideas by which 
i/ou may be decerved, in so far as they represent something Ob being 
external to you, which is, neverthelesb, per haps not external to you, 
and once more you treat of a God who may deceive^ and by whom you 
may he led into error respecting these propositions — “ two and three 
aie hve,” “the square has not more than four sides’ ” Evidently you 
fhn^ ^iigge'st that the proof of the rule to be expected, waiting rmtil 
you have shown that a God exibts who cannot be a deceiver Yet to 
throw out this warning hint, you ought not ^o much to take 2 >uin$ to 
substantiate thib Ride, following which we so readily mistake the false 
for the true, as to propound a method which util direct us and show 
us when ue are m error and when not, so often as we think that we 
clearly and dibtinply per cene anything 

r 2 You next dibtingmsh Ideas {by which you mean thoughtb in 
so fdr as they resemble mages) as innate, adventitious and factitious 
^ Ti * ^ol I p 158, par 2, ad %mt » Ibid pai 3 
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In the fit St class ym put^ your understanding of what a thing, what 
truth, what thought is , %n the second, your hearing of a noise, 
seeing the sun, feeling (the heat of)^ the fire, %n the third, the 
Sirens and Hippogryphs you construct imaginatively You add 
dlso that perhaps these may be all adventitious or all Anate or all 
made by yourself, inasmuch as you have not yet clearly grasped 
their origin Fwther, lest meanwhile, before you ham grasped this, 
mns fallacy oeep in, it is well to note that all Ideas seem to be 
admditious, and proceed Jrom things existing outside the mind and 
falling under some sense faculty Thus the mind has a power (or 
rather is itself the powet) not only of percetmng the adAmtitious 
Ideas themselies or qf petceimng those which things comey to it by 
means of the senses, I lepeat, bare and distinct, and wholly such as it 
receives them within itself, but also of uniting, dividing, diminishing, 
enlatging, arianging, and of performing other op&iatwns qf thu 
description 

Hence the thud clas'i of Ideas at least is not distinct from the 
second, for the Idea of a chirruma is nothing else than the idea qf 
the head qf a lion, the belly of a goat and the tail of a serpent, out qf 
which the mind forms a single Idea, though apart or singly they are 
adventitious So the Idea of a Giant or a man conceived as being 
like a mountain or the whole world, is merely adventiUovs It is the 
idea qf a man qf the common stature, amplified at pleasure by the 
mind, though presented with greater confusedness m proportion as it 
IS amplified in thought So, too, the Idea of a Pyramid, of a city, 
m of anything else which one has not seen, is merely the Idea of 
a Pyramid, city or another thing previously seen, somewhat altered 
in for m and consequently multiplied and ar r anged in some confused 
way 

As for the for ms which you say are innate, they certainly seem to 
be rwn-existent, and any that are said to be of such character appear 
also to have an admititwus origin You say, my nature is the 
source of my powei of understanding what a thing is’ But I do not 
ihinl that you mean to ^peak of the power of understanding itself, 
which is not in doubt, and is not the subject of investigation here , but 
rather of the Idea of a Thing Neither do you mean the Idea of any 
particular Thing , for the Sun, thid stone and all single things are 
Things, the Idea^ of which you say are not innate Hence you speak 
qf the Idea qf Thing taken umier sally and as practically synonymem^ 
^roith ^^mtity^^ and ertendtng as widely as it But I ask you, how 
I Xi ® Vol I p 160, par 2 



can this Idea he in the mind, without all the ^inqle things hemg there 
also, together with their genera^ Jrom iiluch it abstiacts wad f at mi a 
comeptim which is proper to none qf the particulars and yet agrees 
mth them all? If the Idea of Thing is innate, the Idea of animal, 
oj plant, si<me, qf all uniiersals will have to be innate also Theie 
uDill be no need Jor us to give ourselves the labou? oJ discriminating 
from each other the many pai ticulars, which enables us, after again 
making a number oj dutindnons, to retain that alone which is 
common to all, or, uhat amounts to the same thing, jiame the Idea oj 
a genus 

You say also that it is your nature which enables you to under- 
stand what truth is, or, as I interpet, gives you the Idea of truth 
But f truth IS mmdy the confoimity of a judgment vnth the thing 
about which the judgment i^ passed, ti uth is a certain leht/tion, and 
hence not to be distinguibhed fi om that very thing and that Idea 
as related to each other, m what is the same thing, from the very 
Idea of the thing , for the Idea i epresenbs both itself and the iking in 
so far as it has buck and buch a chae octet Whence the Idea of 
Truth IS merely the Idea qf a thing in so far as it is conformable to 
that thing, or lepresents it as having the wxtwre it possesses The 
consequence is that if the Idea of the thing is not innate but adven,’- 
titious, the Idea of ti uth is also adventitious, and not innate If 
this holds of each paiUculai truth, it must also hold of truth 
universally,, the notion of which, on Idea (as has already been 
mamtained in the ca<fe of the idea of thing) is constructed out of 
particular notions or Idea^ 

You allege that it is to your natuie you owe your comprehension 
of what thought is (/ continue to inteipiet once more the Idea of 
thought) But, just as the mind can, out of the Idea qf one csty, 
construct in imagination the Idea of mothes , so can it, out of the Idea 
qf one operation, say, beetng or tasting, construct the Idea oj amther, 
eg qf thought Suiely, time %s a recognised cmalogy between the 
cognitive faculties, and each readily conduces to a knowledge qf the 
other Though there is no need for much expenditure of labour m 
connection with the Idea oj thought , it should rather he reserved 
for that qf mind, and to the seme extent for that of the soul, for 
if that %s acknowledged to be innate, there will be no harm in 
admitting that dhe Idea of thought is also innate Hence we must 
^wait until you have pioved your thesis in the case of the mmd or the 
sold 

3 You seem afterwards to make it doubtful not only whether any 
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Ideas proceed from external thmgs, but also whether there are any 
external objects at all And seem tJwnte to vnfm that although 
there exist in you the Ideas of things said to be external, those 
Ideas nevertheless do not prove that the things exist, since they do 
not necessarily proceed from them, but may be due to yourself or to 
some other cause, I know not what It wasfm this season I Jancy^ 
ihod you premously continued to say That you had not previously 
perceived earth, sky, or stars, but the Ideas of earth, skyjand stars, 
which might possibly be a source of delusion Theri^ore, ij you are 
not yet convinced of the existence of earthy shy^ stars, and other ohjectSy 
why, pray, do you walk about on the earth or altar the position of 
your body in order to behold the sun ? Why do you apps ouch the fire 
in order to feel its heat ? Why sit down at table to a meal, in order 
to satisfy your hunger ? Why mom your tongue in oi dm to speak, or 
your hand in older to send this writing to us 1 Certainly the doubts 
you express may be assmted or subtly derived fiom our thought, but 
they do not adkance the mitter in hand, and since you are not really 
in doubt about the existence of things external to you, let us act 
seriously and in good faith and talk about things just as they really 
are But \f, assuming the existence of external objects, you think 
that it has been properly proved that the Ideas we have of them cannot 
be derived from them themselves, you wiU hace to dispose not only 
qf the objectums you yourself bring, but cf additional difficulties: 
which can be laised 

Thus you do recognise that ideas appear admittedly to proceed 
from objects, because we seem to be taught this lesson by nature 
and because we are sensible that those ideas do not depend on us, 
or on our wilP But, not to mention either these arguments or their 
sduUon, you ought also among othm things to ham brought up and 
solved the objection in which it is asked — why one bom blind has 
no idea of colour or one born deaf of sound, if it is not because 
external things have not been able to comey from themselves any 
semblance qf themsehes into the mind of the afflicted individual f 
For the inkbs have been closed since birth, and obstacles placed there 
for all time, which prevent anything from passing through them 

Afterwards you press the example of the Sun, of which you 
have two ideas, one derived from the senses, viz that in accordance 
with which the sun seems to be extremely small , «yhile the other 
is derived from astronomical reasomngs, and represents the sui^^tcf 
-.►be of great size That idea is true and more similar (to its object)* 
1 Vol I p 160, par 3 ** Tr 



which IS not drawn from the senses, but is elicited from your innate 
notions, or achieved by some other means But ecuih qf that pair 
qf ideas qf the Sm is &ue, similar to, and in conformity with the 
Sun, only fne is less, the othei more so In precisely the same way 
the two ideas we ham of a man, the one proceeding from him at ten 
yardi distance, the othei at a hundred or a thousand, are similar 
to him, true, and in conformity with him But the one has these 
qualities in a greater degree than the others, in respect that the idea 
which we ham when the man is near is to a slight degree impaired, 
while that which proceeds from a distance sufers to a greater eastent 
All this might be explained in a f&w words if it were permitted, or 
ym did not grasp it sufficiently yomself 

Moreooer, though it is by the mind alone that we are aware qf 
that mst idea of the sm, the idea is not on that account elicited 
frwn any innate notion Bather what occurs is, that m so far as 
experience places and reason, supporting it, confirms the bekqf that 
things at a distance appeal smaller than when they are near, the 
idea which finds entrance by the channels of sense ts merely amplified 
by the minds own power, and so much the more in proportion to what 
IS known to he the sun's distance from us and the precise number 
qf semi-diametei s qf the earth to which its diameter is equal 

Do you wish to infer that no itart qf thi^ idea is implanted in 
us by natui e? Ash what it is in one bom blind You will find in 
the first place that in hib mind it has neither colour nor hilliame , 
secondly, that neither is it sound*, unless someone has told him that it 
IS round and he himself has preciously handled round bodies Finally 
you wiU discovei that it is not qf such great magnitude unless the 
blind person has eithei by seasoning or owing to the influence qf 
authority amplified his psenously seceived notion 

Yet — allow me to interpose this reflection — I ask you have we 
ourselves, we who ha%e seen the Sun so often, who haxe so many times 
beheld its apparent diametei, and have as frequently reasoned ae to 
its true diameter, have we, I say, any othes than the common image 
of ihs sun ? It is true that by season we infer that the sun exceeds 
the earth m size more than a hundred and sixty times, but do we 
on that account posssbs the idea of a body of such a cast extent 1 
It IS tsue ue amplify this idea which ice leceive from the senses as 
much as possibh, ue eie/t our mind as much as we can, yet we 

^ Vol I p 161, par 3 

> It seems absurd to us to talk of an ‘idea* being round, but we must* 
remember that by ‘idea* Gassendi means the shape and sensible qualities of a 
thing as presented to us lu imagination 
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mnage to present ourselves imth nothing but mere obscurttyf and as 
qften as we wish to hate a distinct thmght oj the Sun, the mind 
must letwm to that sensible appeal ance which it has received thmgh 
the medmm oj the eye It is sufficient fot the mind not tp deny that 
the Sun is really greater than it appeals, and that if the eye 
approouJicd nearer to it, it would have an idea of gi eater extent, 
but meanwhile it is to the idea m its presented magnitude that the 
mind attends 

4 Next, recognising the inequality and diversity between ideas^ 
you say There is no doubt that those which represent to me 
substances are something more, and contain so to speak more 
objective reality within them, than those that simply represent 
inodes or accidents , and that idea again by which I understand 
a supreme God, eternal, infinite, omnipotent, the Creator of all 
things which are outside of Himself, has certainly more objective 
reality in itself than those by which finite substances are repre- 
sented^ Here you go at such a great pace that we must arrest yowt 
course for a little I do not indeed have any difficulty about that 
which you call objective reality It is enough %f you m conformity 
with the common expression, according to which external things exist 
subjectively and formally in themselves, but objectively or ideally in 
the understanding, mean {as is emdent) merely that an idea should 
agree with the thing qf which it is the idea, and that it hence 
contains nothing qf a representative nature which is not leaUy m the 
thing itself, and represents more reality in pioportim as the thing 
it represents contains more reahty %n itself True, you immediately 
ofterwards distinguish objective from formal reality which, as I 
interpret, is the idea itself, not as lepresentative, but as an actual 
entity But it is agreed that whether \t be the idea or the objective 
reahty qf the idea, it must not be measmed by the total format 
reahty qf the thing, or that which the thing has in itself, hut merely 
by that part (qf the thingY qf which the understanding has acquired 
knowledge, or (what is the very same) according to the acquaintcmce 
With the thing which the understanding possesses Thu8,f(» example, 
you will be said to possess a perfect idea qf a man, f you have 
surveyed him attentively and frequently and in many aspects, while 
the idea qf him whom you hme but seen in passing and on one 
ocoomn, and partiaMy only, wiU certainly be mperf^t But if you^ 
horn beheld not the man himself hut a mash covering his face and kis 
goummts clothiny his body completely, we must say either thab you 
1 Vol I p 162, par 1 “ Tr 
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have no idea q/ him, or that ij you do possess one it is extremely 
imperfect and confused 

These are my grounds for maintaining that, though we ham 
indeed a d^tinct idea of acadent'^ and one that is true^ of them, 
that of the substance which und&i lies them is only confused and quite 
fictitious Hence, though you say that there is more objective reality 
in the idea of substance than in the idea of accidents, it must first 
be denied 1/hat there is a t}ue idea or representation of substance, 
and hence that it possesses any objective reality Secondly, even 
though it should have been admitted that it does possess some, we 
must deny that it has more than the ideas qf accidents possess, since 
everything that owns a reality of this sort, hMs it fiom the ideas qf 
those cuscidentb, under which, or after the fowhm of which we ham 
said suhstame is conceived, when we declare that it could be conceived 
only as bomethng extended and possessing Jigme and colour 

Concerning what you add about the idea of God, I ask you how, 
when you are not yet sure whether a God eccists, you know that God 
IS represented by the idea of Him, as supreme, eternal, infinite, 
omnipotent and as creator of all things ^ Do you not take this from 
your previously received knowledge qf God, in so far as you have 
heard these attributes ascribed to him ? Jf you had not heard so 
much bqfore, would you describe God so ^ You will reply that this 
IS brought forward merely as an example and without implying any 
definition as yet So be it but take care lest afterwards you take 
it as a matter already decided 

You allege that there is more objective reality in the idea of an 
infinite God than m the idea of a finite thing But, firstly, since the 
htmom understanding is not capable qf conceiving infinity, neither, 
ccmeequmtly, does it possess or have cognisance qf cm idea which is 
representative of an infinite thing Wherqfore also he who sa/ys that 
a thing is infinite, attributes to a thing which he does not comprehend 
a name which he does not understand, since, just as the thing extends 
beyond his widest grasp, so fhe negation qf limit ascribed to its 
extension is not understood by him, whose comprehension is always 
confined mthin some bounds 

Next, though every highest perfection is wont to be ascribed to 
God, aU such seem to be derived from the things which we customarily 
admire in ourselves, e g length qf existence, power, knowledge, kind- 
blessedness, etc , we amplify these as much as possible, and then 
pronoume God to be everlasting, allpowerful, aH-knounng, mos^ 
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^tcellentf most blessed, etc, hut the idea which represents all these 
attuhiite^ does not contain mate objectice reality on that account 
than the finite things talen together have, out of the ideas qf which 
that idea is compounded, ajt&t wards being magnified m*ihe aforesaid 
yjay For neither does he who says et&t nal, thereby embrace in his 
mind the total extent of the duration of that which has never begun 
to be and never will cease to exist , nor does he who says omnipotent 
envisage the whole multitude of possible effects, and so in the case of 
the others 

La^itly, can anyone aff.r m that he possesses an idea of God which 
IS true, or which repiesents God as He is't How slight a thing 
uould God be, unless He were other and had oth&r attributes than 
this feeble idea of ours contains f Must we not believe that man 
relatively to God has a smaller propmUon of perfectim than that 
rcluch the tiniest oreatwre, a tick, burrowing in its skin, possesses 
relatively to an elephant ^ Hence, rf the man who from observoitim 
qf the perfections of the tick should construct in his mind an idea 
which he maintained was that of an elephant, would be hold to be 
very silly, how can ho be satisfied with himself, who out of human 
perfectims that he beholds shapes an idea which is, he contends, that 
qf God, and r esembUs Him 1 Tell me also how we recognise in God 
those perfections which in ourselves uefind to be so tiny ? And when 
we have detected them, what sor t qf essence must we therefore imagine 
IS that of God ? God is most cer tainly infinitely beyond the widest 
grasp, and when our mind addresses itself to the contemplation qf 
God, it not only gets bqfogged but comes to a standstill Hence it 
follows both that we have no reason to assert that we possess any 
cognate idea which represents God, and it w enough if, on the 
analogy qf our human qualities, we derive and construct an idea of 
some sort or other for our use — an idea which does not tromscend 
human comprehension, and contains no r eality which we do not perceive 
in other things or by means of other things 

5 You assume, next, that it is manifest by the natural light 
that there must be at least as much reality in the efficient and total 
cause as in its effect^ You do so in order that you may infer that 
there must be at least as much formal reality m the cause of the 
idea as this idea contains of objective reality* Brfl this is a huge 
stride forwar d and we must arrest your progress for a little * 

First, that common saying — there is nothing m the effect which 
Is not in the cause — seems to be understood qf the mcderial, rather 
* Vol I p 162, par 2, ad intt ^ Ibid p 163, par 1 



than qf efficimt causahty For the effictmt cause ts something 
external amd freqxmitly qf a diverse nature from the effect And 
although the effect may he said to hold it^ reality fiom the effictmt 
cause^ yet it does not acquire that uhich the efficmit cause has 
nece^rily in itself^ but that uuhich can be communicated from 
amther source The thing is quite cleat in effects due to at t For 
although the house owes all it6 reality to the builder, the laU&i 
tranqf&rs to it a reality which he has derived not from himself but 
Jiom wme other souice So, likewise the bun act% in vaiioudy 
ttansforming a lower material and generating animals of vat urns 
kinds Nay, exm the patent f tom whom, we giant, his offspring 
derives somethmg matm lal, acquires that, not from an efficient^ but 
from a mat&rml principle Your objection, that the eiFect must 
he contained in its cause either formally or eminently, proves 
nothing more than that the form which the effect possesses is some- 
times similar to the form of its cause, sometimes indeed dissimilar 
and less perfect, to such an extmt that the form of its cau^ towers 
high above it But it does not follow that for this reason erm an 
eminmt cause gives any of its being or, in respect of what it contains 
formally, shares its form with its effect For although that seems 
to he the case in the generation qf living creatures, nevertheless you 
will not say that a father, in begetting a son, divides up and gives to 
him part of hus rational soul In a single word, an effictmt cause 
contains its effect only in the sense that it is (Me to form it out qf a 
givm material and bring it into actual existence 

Further, touching what you infer about objective reahty, I 
employ the example qf my own image, which I can behold either in a 
mirror whch I hold up in front of me, or m a painting For, as 
I myself am the cause of my image in the mirror in so far as I 
dispatch from myself and convey into the mirror some semblance qf 
myself, ^ painter is the cause of the image whch appears in 
the picture, so, when the idea or image of me exists in you or in any 
other mind, it may he ashed whether I mysdf am its cause, in so 
far as I transmit the semblance of myself the eye, and by the 
medium qf the eye into the mind itself Or is there some other cause 
which delineates it in the rmnd as with a stile or pencil? But 
emdently na cause beyond myseifis required, for although cfterwards 
rmy understandUng may amplify, dimmish, compound, and handle it 
in"' other ways, I nevertheless am myself the primary cause of the 
whole qf the reahty which it contains within it What is here said 
qf meistohe understood also qf all external objects 



Now the leahty attaching to an idea is dihtingm^hed as tiio-Jold 
hy you Its formal reality canmt indeed he anything other than thi 
fim substance which hae issued out qf me, and has been i evened into 
the understanding and has been fashioned into an idea ^^Sut ij you 
mil not allow that the semblance proceeding Jrom an object is a 
substantial effluence, adopt uhateceft the&iij you will, you deueate 
the image's reality') But its objectiie leality can only be tin te- 
pesentation of or hkeness to me uhich the idea cuiues, ot indeed 
mly that propoition tn the disposition ot its pait^ in mitue rf 
which they recall me Whichever way you tale it, there ^eems to be 
nothing real there, since all that exists is the mere relation qf the 
parts of the idea to each other and to me, le a mode off its formal 
existence, in respect of which it is constructed in this particular 
way But this is no matter, call it, if you like, the objective reality 
of an idea 

Arguing from this position, it seems that you ought to compare 
the formal reality qf an idea with my formal reality or rmth my 
substance, and the objective reality of an idea with the proportion 
premiling between my members or my external figure and form 
You, however, prefer to compare the objective reality qf an idea with 
my formal reality 

Further, whatever be the explanation qf the axiom discussed above, 
it IS clear not only that as much formal reality must exist m me as 
there is qf objective reality in the idea of me, but that even the formal 
reality of my idea is, as nearly as possible, nothing when compared 
with my formed reality and my entiie substance Hence we mu^t 
indeed concede to you that there must be as much formal reality m 
the cause of an idea as there is of objective reality in its idea, 
when the whole of the reality in the idea is practically nothing as 
compared with that of its cause 

6 You add that if you possessed an idea the objective reality 
of which was so great that you could contain it neither eminently 
nor formally, and thus could not yourself be the cause of it then, 
at length, it followed of necessity that some other bemg besides 
yourself existed in the woild For, otherwise, you would have had 
no su&cient argument to convince you of the existence of anytliing 
else^ True, according to what you have already maintained, you 
are not the cause qf the reality of your ideas, redher the things 
themselves represmted by the ideas aie the cause, in so far as th^y 
^bmey into you as into a mirror the images qf themsehes, even though 
1 Vol I p 163, par 3 
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you can denie Jiom those ideas the cfppmtumty at times of manu- 
facturing the notion of chmaeras But whethei you ate their cause 
oi not, IS it because of this that you are uncertain about the existence 
of anythindf ’■else besides yomself m the imWt Ansiiei sincerely, 

I piay,Joi theie is no need fin us, whateiei the tiufh tuin out to he 
ahcmt ideas, to seatchjor aiguments to decide this matt&i 

Next you lun ovei the list of the ideas you possess, and besides 
the idea ot yoiir'^elf you enumerate the ideas of God, of corporeal 
.ind iiuniiuate things, of angels, animals and men, this i<* in 
Older that, since you say there is no difficulty about the idea of 
30 uiself, vou may infer that the ideas of men, of animals and oi 
angels are composed of those which you have of yourself and of 
God, and that the ideas of corporeal things might have proceeded 
fiom you also* But heie it occurs to me to wondei how you can be 
said to have an idea of yourself {and one so fertile as to furnish 
ym vbith such a supply of other ideas) and hou it can be maintained 
that the mattei presents no difficulties ^ when, nevertheless, you hme 
leally eithei no idea of yourself, or one which is 'my confused and 
imperfect, as we have aheady observed in passing judgment on the 
preiious Meditation In it youeien iiferied that nothing could he 
more easily and mme clearly peiceived by you than yourself What 
if it be the case that, as you do not and cannot possess an idea qf 
ymaself, it may be said that anything else is mose capable of being 
easily and cleanly pen ceived hf you than yourself 1 

In my reflections as to the reason why if is the case that neither 
does sight see itself, nor the understanding undei^tand itself, the 
thought presmts itself to me that nothing acts on itself Thus neithei 
doe> the hand {or the tip oj the jingen) strike itself nos does the foot 
lick itself But since in other cases, in ordei for us to acquire 
knowledge of a thing, that thing must act on the facxdty that 
discerns it and must cowvey into it the semblance of itself, oi infinm 
it Kith Its senoible appearance, it is quite clear that the faculty 
itself, since it is not out*^ide itself, cannot conmi a 'nmilar semblance 
of itself into itself, and cannot consequently acquiie knowledge of 
itself, 07, what 29 the same thing, peiceive itself And why, do you 
think, does the eye, though incapable of seeing itself in itself yet see 
itself in the miiror? Why, because there is a space between theeife 
rand the mirror, and the eye so acts on the mirror, conveying thither 
it^ sensible appearanoe, that the miiror re-acts on it again, conveying 
hack to the eye that sensible appearances (ywn appearance Give me 
1 Vol I p 164 
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'then a mirror in which you yourselj may in similar Jashion act , 

I promise you thit the lesult will he that this will lefieot hack your 
s&mblance into yourself^ and that you then will at length perceive 
y<yurselfi not indeed hy a direct^ but a reflected cognit^% But^ ij 
you do not give this, that e is no hope of your knowing yourself 

I could here also pi ess the point how can you be said to ham 
an idea oj God, except om such a% and acquired in the way that, 
we have said ? Whence comes your idea qf the Angds ? Unless 
you had been told oJ them you would neoen have thought of them 
Of the animals ? and of othei things 1 I am practically ces tain 
that of these you could have had no idea unless they had entered your 
senses, just as you hme no idea of many othes things, of which 
neither the appearance nor the report has reached you But, dis-- 
missing this, I do achnit that the ideas existing in the mind cf diverse 
things can so be compounded, as to gioe use to many of the forms qf 
other things, although those which you enumerate do not seem to 
aocount sufficiently fot the gieat diversity of form you mention, and 
indeed do not suffice for the distinct and determinate idea of any 
definite^ thing 

Moreover I have doubt only about the ideas of corporeal things, 
and this is due to the fact that there is no small difficulty in seeing 
how you are able to deduce them fiom yourself, and out of the 
idea of yourself alone* as long as you pose as incorporeal and 
consider yourself as such For, if you have known only incorporeal 
substance, how can you grasp the notion of corporeal substance as 
well ^ Is thcie any analogy between the latter and the former ? You 
say that they both agree in this, — in being capable of existing , but 
that agreement cannot be comprehended unless first both the two 
things which agree are comprehended What you do is to make a 
common notum which implies an understanding of the particulars 
before it lb famed Certainly if the mind can, out of that inr 
oa pereal substance, form the idea of cor pa eal substance, there is no 
reason why we should doubt that a blind man, even om who has been 
completely enshouded in darkness from kis birth, can form in his 
own mind the ideas of light and of the cohuis You say that 
consequently the ideas of extension, figure and motion, and of other 
common sensMes can be derived , but doubtless it is easy for you to 
say this What I mat vel at is, why you do not deduce light, colour^ 
and other similar things with a like facility But we must mot 
linger over these matters 

1 certae * Vol i p 165, par 2 
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7 You conclude Hence there remains alone the idea of God, 
concerning which we must discover whether it is not something that 
IS capable of proceeding from me myself By the name God I under- 
stand a sirb^tance that is infinite, independent, all-knowing, all- 
powerful, and by which I myself and everything else, if anything 
else does exist, have been created No\^ all these characteristics 
are such that the more diligently I attend to them, the leas do 
they appear capable of pioceeding from me alone, hence, from 
what has been already said, we must conclude that God neces&anly 
exists^ This IS, oj course, the conclusion Jor which you were making 
But, as I grasp the injeience, I do not see how you get this result 
You say that those characteristics which you understand to exist in 
God are of such a natuie as to be incapable of proceeding from you 
alone yom intention in so doing is to show that tliey must proceed 
from God But, firstly, nothing is more true than that they hem 
not proceeded fiom you alone, so that you have had no knowledge of 
them derived from yourself and merely by means of yowr oun efforts, 
far th&y have proceeded and aie denied from objects, from parents, 
from masters, ft om teachers, and from the society m which you have 
moved But you wiU say am mind alone I admit nothing 
mtmde of myself, not even the ears by which I hear nor the people 
who converse mith me ’ You may assert this hut would you assert 
It, unless you heard us imth your ears, and there were mm from 
whom you learned words Let us talk in eournest, and tell me 
smeerely do you not derive those word-sounds which you utter in 
speaking of God, from the society in which you have lived ? And 
since the sounds you me are dm to intercourse with other mm, is 
it not from the same source that you derive the notions underlying 
and designated by those sounds ? Hence though not due to you alone, 
they do not seem on that account to proceed from God, but to come 
from some other quarter Fmthes, what is there in those things 
which, on the opportunity fitst being furnished by the objects, you 
could not henceforth derive from yourself? Do you, for that reason, 
apprehend something which is beyond human gra^ ? It is true that 
%f you comprehended the nature of God there would be reason for 
your thinking that it was from God you derived this knowledge 
But all those terms which you apply to God are merdy certain 
rpeefectwns obs&rved to evist in human beings and other things, whch 
the human mind u able to understand, collect and amplify, as ha^ 
already been said several times • 

1 Vol I p 165, pai 6 
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You say that although the idea of substance might come 
jfrom yourself, because you are a substance, the idea of an infinite 
substance could not be so derived, because you are not infinite^ 
But you do mt possess for that reason any idea o^Min infimte 
substance^ except %n a verbal smse^ and in the way in which mm 
are said to comprehmd {which is really not to comprehend) the 
infinite Hence there is m necessity in this^ for such an idea to 
proceed from an infmite substame , for it can be made^ in the way 
already specified^ by composition and amplification Unless^ when 
the early Philosophers, from the comprehermm of the visible space, 
the single world, and limited pnnetples which they understood, 
derived the ideas of those very things, and held them in such a way 
that by enlarging them they formed the idea of an infinite universe, 
oj infinite worlds and of infinite principles, you would say that 
those ideas had net bem formed by the exertions of their own minds 
but had issued into the mind from the infinite universe, the infinite 
worlds, and infinite principles Moreover, consider your defences — 
that you perceive the infinite by a true idea* svrdy if that idea 
wese true it would reveal the nature of the infinite and consequmtly 
you would apprehend what is its leading feature, i e infimty But 
your thought always stops short at something finite, and you talk of 
the infinite only because ydu do not perceme what is beyond your 
perceptions, consequmtly there is not much error in saying that you 
peiceive the infinite by negation of the finite Nor does it suffice to 
say that you perceive more reality in an infinite substance* than in a 
finite For you ought to perceive an infinite reality, which, neverthdess 
ym do not do Nay also, you do not really perceive more when you 
merely amplify the finite and thereupon imagine that there is more 
reality in that which has bem mlarged than exists in it, the very 
same thing, while it remains within narrow bounds Unless you also 
mean thal those Philosophers, who conceived many worlds to exist, 
peiceived a greater actually existing reality whm doing so, than 
while they mtertained the thought of a single world InmdmtaUy 
th^ suggests to me that the reason why the human mind becomes 
mere confused in proportion to the &ctmt to which it amplifies some 
fo 7 m and Idea, seems to he in the fact that the mind wrests such a 
farm from its setting, annuls the distinclmess of its parts, and so 
attenuates the whole, that at length it vanishes iway 1 migh^ 
lem&mber also that mmtal confucion will lesult from the opposite 
\auw, as eg whm an Idea w too much conde/nsed 
1 Vol 1 p 166, pai 1 2 iffid par 2 
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T&u say that there is no obstacle m the fact that you do not 
comprehend the infinite or all that is in it, and that it is sufficient 
for you to understand a few particulars in order to be said to have 
a true ide«--of it, and one that has the maximum clearness and 
distinctness^ But nay, you do not have a ti ue tdea of the infinite, 
youi idea is only <\f the finite, you do not comprehend the infinite, 
hut merely the finite You can at most be said to Ktiow pai t of the 
infinite, but not, on that account, the infinite itself , just as a man 
who had never gone outside an undergiound cave, might indeed be 
said to knovj part of the world but not, Sot that reason, the world 
itself Hence, because of this, he will turn out to be foolish if he 
thinks that the idea of such a limited portion of ike world is the 
true and genuine^ idea of the whole But, you say, it is of the 
nature of the infinite not to be comprehended by you, who are 
finite I believe you , but neither is it of the nature of a true idea 
of an infinite thing to represent m&idy a tiny part of it , or what 
IS rather no part of it, on cwcount of its beating no proportion to the 
whole You say, that it is sufficient for you to have knowledge of 
those few things, things you perceive clearly This forsooth, is as 
though it were sufficimt to perceive the tip of a hair belonging to 
the man of whom you want to have an idea which resembles the 
reality Would it not be a fine likeness of me if the painter were to 
depict a single hair of mine or the tip of it merely ? But what we 
may know of an infinite God is in proportion less not only by muck, 
or by very much, but is eten infinitely less than one of my hairs, or 
the tip of It, relatively to my whole self In one word, these known 
facts prove nothing of God which they do not likewise prove qf that 
infinite seizes qf worlds mentioned before , and this is all the more 
true in proportion as these could be more clearly understood from mr 
clear knowledge of ths one world, — than God, or an infinite entity 
can be derived in thought from your substance, as to the nature of 
which you are not yet agreed 

8 Elsewhere you argue thus For how would it be possible 
that I should know that I doubt and desire, that is to say, that 
something is lacking to me, and that I am not wholly perfect, 
unless I had within me some idea of a Being more perfect than 
myself, in comp^nng myself with which I recognized my deficiencies® t 
dBut %f you are in doubt about any matter, if you desire something 
o/nB recognize that something is lacking to you, what is there 
wonderful in that, when you do not know everything, are not eoery~ 

^ Vol I p 166, par 3 * germanam * Und par. 2, eubjin 



thing ^ do not kai'i* nei ythinq ? Do you acknowledge that hence tfou 
are not wholly peifect? Eoen ths n certainly quite tiue and can be 
said Without disparagement h it hence you gathei that mnething 
more perfect than you eanstst What? A<f ?f whateie^ you desire 
wene not in some way oo other moie perfect than yoiP Thus uhm 
you desiie bread the bread is not in emy sense more perfect than you 
m than your body , it is more perject only than that emjitmess 
which exists m yom stomach How then do you gather that theie 
IS something moie peifect than you? It is viz m so fai as you 
behold the totality of things which embrace both you and the head 
and the lest of things ^ and in so doing^ mtiang that the sepaiate 
paits of the whole have some perfection and aie setviceahle to one 
another and are able to reinforce each other ^ you easily come to undei - 
sitand that there is more perfection in the whole than m the pai t , and 
thaty nnce you are only a pmt^ you must acknowledge that theie is 
something more perfect than you It is^ then^ in this way that you 
can have the idea cf a being that is more perfect than you^ by com- 
paring yourself with which you recognize your defects I pass by 
the fact that other parts also may be more pee feet, that you may 
desire what they possess and, hy comparing youiseif with thrm^ 
ojchnowledge yem defects Thus you might know a man who was 
healthier^ stronger^ mare handsome^ more learned^ calmer^ and heme 
mare perfect than yourself , and it would not be difficult for you to 
conceive the idea of him, and by comparing yourself mth that, learn 
that you did not possess that degree of health, strength, avid qf the 
other perfections which existed in him 

Shortly aftet wards you propose to yourself the objectwn But 
possibly I am something more than I suppose myself to be, and 
perhaps all those perfections which I attribute to God are in some 
way potentially in me, although they do not yet issue in action , as 
may be the case, if my knowledge tends more and more to grow to 
infimty^ But you reply that though it were true that my know- 
ledge gradually increased and that there were in me potentially 
many things which were not yet there actually, nevertheless none 
of these excellencies pertain to the idea of God, in which there is 
nothing potential, for the feet that it increases little by little is an 
absolutely certain token of the imperfection of my knowledge But 
though It IS indeed ts ue that what you perceive in the idea is actually 
in the idea, yet that is not a reason why it should eiist in the 
of which you ham the idea Thus the architect constructs for himself 
1 Vol I p 167, ad %nit 
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the idea 0 / a hmse, which idea zs actually a &mples! of the waUs^ 
JloorSy iocfy and windows, etc , he has traced, nemrtheless that house 
and its component parts do not yet exist %n actuality, but only 
potentudly Thus the abate idea of the Philosophers contains in 
actuality an*^injinity of worlds, yet you cannot say that therrfore 
theie IS actuary an infinity oj woflds Hence, whether something 
exist in ym, &> whethe/i it do not exist tn you potentially, it is sufficient 
that yow! idea at knowledge be capable qf being gradually tnoreased 
and expanded, and it cannot be thence inferred that what u repre- 
sented and apprehended by means qf the idea does actually exist 
I gladly accept what you next recognize, viz that your knowledge 
never will become infinite But you ought to aohnowledge that 
you Will never possess a true and faitiful idea of God, for there is 
always mare, nay infinitely mote to know about God, than about that 
man, the tip of whose hair merdy you ham seen As a matter of 
fact com if you horn not seen the whole of that man, you ham yet 
seen another, by cmpaiison with whom you are able to make some 
imoectme about him But nothing is ever presented to our know- 
ledge similar to God and His immensity 

You say that you understand God to be actually infinite, so 
tiiat He can add nothing to His perfection But this judgment is 
about a mattm of which you are in ignorance and ts drawn merdy 
from a presomptum, in the way that our Philosophers derived their 
opinion about an infinity qf worlds, infinite principles, and an 
infinite unneise, to the immensity qf which nothing could be added 
But how can there be any truth m what you subjoin, viz that the 
objective being of an idea cannot be due to a potential but only to 
an actual being, if what we have just said about the Architects idea 
Of} that of the anment Philcsoplms be correct f lack you especially 
how this can be so, uhen, as you remember, ideas qf this sort are 
composed of others uhich the mind has preciously acquired, having 
derived them from attuaUy existing causes 

9 You next ad, whether, possessing now as you do the idea 
of a being more perfect tlian yourself, you yourself could exist, if 
no such being existed ^ Your reply is ‘ From whom then could I 
derive my existence ? Perhaps from myself or from my parents, or 
from 'some other source less perfect than God^ ^ ' Thm you go on to 
p7ove that you#<lo not denve your existence from yourself But 
Thi'^ IS not at all necessaiy You also state the reason why you have 
not always existed But that also ts superfluous, except in so fat as r 
^ Vol I p 167, par 3 and par 4 
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ym wish at the seme time to ir^er that y<m wpm a cause 

which mt mly produces ym, but abo conserves you Thus from the 
fact that your lifetime falls into many parts, you injer that you 
must be created in each one of them, on account of the mutual 
independence that exists among them^ But cormdef^ thu com he 
so understood There are indeed certain effects whwh^ in order to 
continue in extstence omd nemr at any moment to fail^ requue the 
continums and efficient presence qf the cause which started them An 
exampb of such an qffect is the light qf the sun {though effects of this 
hnd are not so much actually identical, but rather equivalmt, as 
in the case qf a nver its water is said to be) But there are other 
things which we see continue, not merely when the cause which they 
acknowledge is no longer active, but, if you care, even when it is 
destroyed and reduced to nothing Of such a sort are things which 
are procreated on manufactured, so many in number as to make it 
distastqful to recount them, but it suffices that you are one of these, 
whatsoever the cause qf your existence turn out to he But, you 
maintain, the different parts of the time»in which you exist do nob 
depend on one another Here we may object and ask, what thing 
there IS qf which we can think, the par ts qf which as e more inseparabh 
from one another ? What thing has parts, the order omd connection 
qf which IS more mmoldble 1 Is there anything in which there is less 
power qf detaching the pmor from the posterior qf its parts, in which 
they cohere more closely and depend more on one another ? But not to 
press this point, I ask what difference this dependence or independence 
qf the parts of time, which are external, successive and non-active, 
males to yam production or reproduction ? Certainly nothing more 
than the flow or passage by qf the particles qf water makes to the 
production and reproduction qf a rock past which the nver flows 
Buty you say, from the feet that you existed a little while ago it 
does not follow that you must now exist I quite agree but this is 
not because a cause is required to create you anew, but owing to the 
fact that the cause is not held to be absent which might destroy you, or 
Itecause you ought not to have within you that weakness owing to 
which you will finally cease to exist 

You allege that it is hence manifest by means of the light of 
nature, that the distinction between creation and conservation is 
solely a distinction of the reason* But how isjt manifest, excqpt 
perhaps in the case of light itself and similar effects ? You add^ that 
you do not possess a power which is capable of bringing it to* pass 
1 Vol I p 168, pai 2 * Ihxd 
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that you shall exist shortly afterwards, because you are not conscious 
of it, and are yet a thinking thing ^ But ym do possess a power by 
means qf wh^ you may judge that ym will in future exist though 
this does not follow necessarily or indubitably y because that power of 
yours f or nc&ieral constitution^ does not go so fay as to guaid against 
enery destructive cause whether mt&i nal or ertei nal Hence also you 
mil exist because ym have a power, not qf producing yourself anew, 
hut <m which suffice to enable ym to continue to exist, unless some 
destructive cause supeivenes Moieom ymi conclusion, that you 
depend upon a being distinct from yourself, is coiiect , hut not m 
the sense of your being produced amw by it, but in the sense of your 
being originally pi oduced by it You go on to say that such a being 

cannot be youi parents or any other cause whatsoever But uhy 
not ymr parents, by whom you seem so manifestly produced, along 
with your body ? Not to speal of the sun cmd the other co-operative 
causes ‘ Ah,’ ym say, ‘ I am a thing which thinks, and have within 
me the idea of God ’ But ivere not your parents oi tiimr minds also 
thinking things, also possessing the idea of God ? Hence ym should 
not hne urge that dictum of which we have already talked, viz that 
there must be at least as much reality in the cause as in the effect 
Ym say, if there be another cause besides God, we may again 
enquire whether this cause denves its ongin from God or from some 
other thing For, if from itself, it will be God , if from some other 
cause, we can ask the question over and over again, until we amve 
at that which is self-denved, and is God, since an infinite regress is 
not permitted® But if your parents were the cause qf your existence, 
that cause might have been not self -dm ived, but dependent on something 
else , and that again might hem been due to something else and so on 
to infinity Nen can ym prove that that regi ess to irfimty is absurd, 
unless ym at the same time show that the world has a definite 
beginning in time, and that hence there was a fin st parent, who had 
no parent An infinite regress seems certainly to be etbsurd only in 
the case qf causes which ate so connected and subordinated to one 
another, that no action on the part qf the lower is possdole without the 
activity of the higher , eg in the case where something %s moved by a 
stone, itself impelled by a stick, which the hand moves, or when the 
last link in a chain lifts a weight, while this link itself is moved by 
the one above it cmd that by another for m these circumstances we 
niUstjgo on until we come to one thing in motion which a first moves 
But in those causes which ore so ananged that, though the former is 
^ Vol I p 169, par 1 ibid p 169, par 2 
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taJcen awwy^ that which depends upon it survive^ and nuiy cmtinue to 
acty it does Tiot seem equally absurd Hence when you •iay that it 
IS sufficiently manifest that here there can be no infinite regress \ see 
%f it was so ma/nijest to Ai istotle^ who was so strongly p&i suaded that 
there had never been a first parent You proceed ilSr can several 

partial causes have concurred in your production, from which you 
have received the idea of the various perfections attributed to God^ 
since they can only be found in a God who is one and single, whose 
unity or simplicity is a perfection of a very high order® But whether 
the cause of your existence is to hejound in one thing or in many, it 
IS not, therefore, necessary that such things should impiess in you the 
idea qf thmr perfections, which you have been able to unite Mean-- 
while, however, you give us the opportunity of asking uhy, if there 
are not many causes of your existence, it has been posnbU at least for 
many things to exist, by admiring the perfections of which you haxe 
concluded that the Being must he a blessed one in which they all exist 
together You know how the Poets describe Pandora Nay, have 
not you, admiring in various men some outstand/ing knowledge, 
wisdom, {justice, constancy, pouter, health, beauty, blessedness, length 
qf existence, etc , been able to unite all these and consid&t how sublime 
he would be who possessed them all at the same time ? Why can you 
not then increase all the$e perfections in various degrees until he 
would be all the more to be admired were it so that nothing was 
looking to his knowledge, power, dwration, etc , <v could be added to 
it j for in these cn cumstances he vmdd be all powerful, all knowing, 
eternal and so on? And when you found that such perfections could 
not coincide with human nature, might you not think that that would 
he a blissful nature, %n which such a conjunction of attributes was 
possible ? Might it not he worthy of your investigation to discover 
whether there is such a being in existence or no Why might it not 
be possible for various arguments to induce you to believe that it was 
more reasonable that such a being should exist rather than not eocistt 
Would it not be possible next to divest this of corporeity, limitation 
and all the remaining qualitieb, which imply a certain imperfeetronf 
Most people seem certainly to horn proceeded in this way , although, 
as there are nevertheless various modes and degrees of reasoning, some 
ham let God remam corporeal, some have allowed Him human 
members, and others have made Him not one but many, not to speak 
qf other and too popular descriptions In connection with^tlht 
perfection of unity there is no contradiction in the conception qf all 
1 Vol I p 169, par 3 ® Ibid par 4 
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the perfections ascribed to God as being intimately joined together 
and insepaiahle But yet the idea by which you mibrcm them has 
not been placed in you by Him^ but has been drawn by you from the 
things which you haw seen, and has been amplified in tJw manner 
destnibed ^nus certainly do loe have the desonptwn, not only of 
Pandora, the goddess dowered with all gifts and perfections, but also 
of the pel feet State, the perfect Orato?, etc Finally, from the fact 
that you exist and possess the idea of a supremely perfect being, 
ym conclude, that you have a highly evident demonstration of the 
existence of God But though your conclusion, mz that Ood exists 
u true, it 1 $ not clear from what you have said, that you have demon- 
strated it in the most evident manner 

10 Ym say, ‘it remains for me to examine into the manner 
m which I have acquired this idea from God , for neither have 
I derived it from the senses, nor is it a fictitious idea made by me 
{for it IS not in my power to take from or add anything to it) , and 
consequently the only alternative left is that it is innate in me, just 
as the idea of myself is^ ’ But I have fiequently already saud that 
you may have partly denned it fiom the senses, partly made it up 
Moreover, as to your contention that you can add nothing to and 
take away nothing from it, consider that, to begin with, it was not 
equally perfect Reflect that there may be mm, or Angels, or othes 
nature^ more instructed than yom own, from whom you may receive 
some information about God, which you have not yet Inown Reflect 
that God at least could so instruct you and give you finally such a 
degree of illumination, whether in this life or in emother, that you 
would esteem as nought anything which you now know qf Him 
Whatms that knowledge finally be, consi^ that as the ascent can 
he made fiom the perfecinons of created things to the knowledge of the 
perfections of God, and that as they are not all known at a single 
moment, hut can be discovered in increasing numbers from day to day, 
so it will be possible for the idea qf God not to be possessed in its 
perfection at a Singh moment, but to become more perfect from day to 
day You proceed And one certainly ought not to find it strange 
that God, in creating me, placed this idea within me, to serve as 
the mark of the workman imprinted on his work It is likewise not 
essential tliat this mark should be something different from the 
work itself Por,#from the sole fact that God created me, it is most 
pi^bable that in some way He has placed His image and similitude 
upon me, and that I perceive this similitude (in which the idea of ' 
1 Vol I p 170, par 3 
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God IS contained) by means oi the same faculty by which I perceive 
myself that is to say, when I reflect on myself, I not only know 
that I am something incomplete and dependent on another, some- 
thing also which incessantly aspires after what is greaj^ and better 
than myself, but I also know that He on i^hom I depend possesses 
in Himself all the great things to which I aspire, and that not 
indefinitely or potentially alone, but really, actually, and infinitely, 
and that thus He is God ^ There ts indeed much appeal ance of truth 
m all tkis^ and my objection is not that it is not t)ue But, Task 
you, luhere do you get your proof Passing by uhat has hem already 
said let us a>sk If the idea of God exists in you like the mark of the 
workman impniited on his work, what is the mode in which it is 
impressed ^ What is the Jot m of that mark ^ How do you detect it ? 
If it is not other than the work or thing itself, are you then an idea ? 
Are you yourself nothing eUe than a mode of thought ? Are you both 
the mcurk impressed and the subject on which it is impressed ? You 
say that it is to be believed that you have been fashioned after the 
image and similitude of God To religious faith this is indeed 
credible, but how can it be understood by the natural leason, unless 
you make God to have a human form ? And in what can this 
similitude to this Eternal Being consist? Gan you, who are dust 
and ashes, presume to be similar to Him, who is qf an incorporeal, 
boundless, entiiely perfect, most ghnous and, what is the principal 
matt&r, an mtirely invisible and incomprehensible nature ? Have you 
known that face to face, so as to be cibU, by comparing yourself with 
It, to affirm that you resemble it ? You say that it is to be believed 
owing to the fact that He created you On ths contrary that foot 
makes it incredible, inasmuch as the work does not lesemble the 
workman, unless when it is generated by him by a communication of 
hs nature But you have not been begotten by God in this way , nor 
are you His offspring or a participator in His nature You have 
merely been created by Him, i e made by Him according to an idea , 
and hence you cannot say that you resemble Him more than the house 
resemble the workman who builds its walls And this is true even 
though we grant, what you have not yet proved, your creation by God 
You say that you perceive a likeness, while at the same time you 
understand that you are a thing which is incomplete, dependent 
and aspiring towards what is better But is not this rathar a proqf^ 
qf God's dissimilitude, since He on the contrary is most complete, most 
independent and entirely self-sufficient, being gieatest and best qf all ? 


1 Vol I p 170, par 5 
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I j)a6S hy the Jact that nhen you imii ycmrself to be dependmt^ y<m 
do not thejeju)e immediately understand that that on which ym 
depend is other than your parents, while ij you do understand %t to 
be somethrny^he, no reason offers why you should think that you 
resemble it I pass by the Jact also that it is strange that the rest off 
mankind or off minds do not understand the same thing as you do, 
and especially since there is no reason why ue should r effuse to think 
that God ha^ impressed the idea off Himself on them as on you 
Assuredly this one thing especially proies that there is no such idea 
which has been impressed on us hy God, since if there had been, it 
would haie been imprinted on all and^ likewise^ as one and the same, 
and all men would conceice God by means of a similar form and 
semblance, xrouW. ascribe the same qualities to him, and think the 
same thing about Him And the opposite is most notorious These 
discussions, howeier, haxe now taken up too much time 

RjL\Tiv3i TO Meditation IV 
Of the True and the Fahe 

1 In the fowr th Meditation you r ecount at the beginning what you 
think you haie proved in the precious ones, and hy means off which you 
presume ym have opened a way f os further progress Not to interpose 
delay I shall cease from continually hmsting that you ought to have 
demonstrated ymr results more (ogently , it will be sufficient if ym 
hear in mind what has been conceded and what has not , in order that 
our argument may aioid being affected with prejudice 

You reason consequently that it is impossible that God should 
deceive you^, and, in order tojreefrom blame that faculty which 
misleads ym and is exposed to error, and uhich ym have received 
from Him,ym conjecture that the fault i esides in non-being, of which 
you say you have some idea, and in which according to your aocmnt 
you paiticipate, and between which and God you are, according to 
your belief, a mean® This is indeed a capital argument But to 
pass by the contention that it cannot be explained how one can have, 
or what is the idea qf, non-heing, how we can parUcipate in non- 
being, etc, I merely observe that by this distinction we do not 
obviate the fact that God might have given man a faculty of judgment 
upimvmfrom error For without gimng him an infinite capacity, 
Hd *might hme given him one off such a kind as not to assent to error, 
so that man would have had a clear perception of what he knew , and* 
1 Vol I p 172, par 2 a Ihid sith Jin 



in legaid to nhat he did Tiot kmvu he would not have committed 
himbclf in one duectmi lath&r than in anothei 

On youi pieaenting to youiself thib objection^ you pionounce the 
opinion that you ought not to be astonished if certa^ things are 
done by God, the reason of which you do not underslSind' That 
indeed quite coiiect , bat btill it is su) prising that you possess a true 
idea which lepiesentb God as alJrlnowing^ aUpowerfal and wholly 
good, while you neveitheles'^ ^ee that certain oj his worhb are not 
absolutely perject and complete So that since He at least might have 
made them more perfect, but yet did not do so, that seems to argue 
that He either did not know hou , (n could not, or did not loish to do 
eo At least it nmild be an impeijection in Him, if, possessing both 
the knowledge and the powei to do so, He had i eluded, and had 
pr^erred imperfettum to perfection 

In lefusing to employ final causes in an investigation into 
Physical things ^ you act in a uay which peihaps in another situation 
would haie been quite collect But in treating of God, it is really to 
be feared that you have rejected the principal argument whereby the 
Dimne wisdom, foreknowledge, power and existence as well, may be 
established by our natural light Thus, to omit the world as a whole, 
the heavens, and other outstanding par ts of if, whence or how mil you 
derive better arguments than from the function of the parts in plants, 
in animah, in men, and in your own self (or in your body) who bear 
the similitude of God ? It is afoot ue can witness that many great 
men not only rm to a knowledge of God from the anatomical study qf 
the human body, but aho hymn His praises m that He has given such 
a conformation to all the members, and assigned to them their employ- 
merat, so that He is to he extolled on account of His incompardble care 
and foresight 

You will say that there are physical cau^s of such a form and 
arrangement uhich ought to he investigated, and that those people 
are foolish who have recomse to the end, rather than to the active 
cause &t the material But no mortal can comprehend, much less 
explain, uhat agent it u which forms and disposes in the way we 
observe, those valves which are constituted to ^er ve as the orifices of the 
vessels in the cavities of the heart Nor can we tell of what con- 
formation the matter ts out of rihich it elaborates them, or whence 
that matter is derived, nor how the cause applies itself to its work^ 
what instrument %t employs, nor how rt secures ihmi , nor what it 
^stands in need of in order to render these vah es of the proper temper, 
1 Vol I p 173, par 3 * Ibid 
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consistency, co1^€nce,Jie3Gtbtlity, s%ze,Jigwre and disposition in space 
Since, then, I say, no Physical scientist is able to comprehend and 
declare them and other matters, what preoents him from at least 
admvnng thpt most excellent contnmnce and the marvellous pi omdence 
which has gwen us valves accurately adapted to that design ? Wl^ 
should we mt praise him, if he thereupon acknowledge that some First 
Cause must necessarily he admitted, which has disposed those and 
other matters in the VAsest possible manner, and m a way mo^at con- 
sonant with His own purposes ? 

You say that it is rash to investigate God’s purposes Put 
though this may be true, tho^e purposes are meant which God 
Himsdf wished hidden or of which He has prohibited the investigation, 
it IS, nevertheless, certainly not so, in the case of those which he has, ac 
it were, placed publicly b^ore us, which with little labour come to 
light, arid are besides such as to procure great praise foi God Himself, 
as for their author 

Ym win say perhaps that the idea of God existing in everyone, 
suffices to give a true and genuine^ knowledge of God and of His 
prcmdence, and apart from any rrfer&nce either to the purposes of 
things or to anything else whatsoever But not every one is so happily 
Situated as you, so as to horn that idea in aU its perfection from birth 
upwards, and to behold it so clearly when offered to them Wherefore 
you should not grudge those to whom God has net panted such a 
degree of insighb, permissum to acknowledge and glcnfy the Doer of 
those works from the inspection of H%s works I need not recall the 
fact that there is no objection to using that idea which also seems to be 
so constructed cut of our consciousness of things, that you, you were 
to speak frankly, would admit you once net indeed little but prachcally 
everything to this (xmscumsness,for tell me, I pray, how much progress 
do you suppose you would have made, if from the time at which you 
were irfused into the body, you had dwelled in it up till nm* with 
dosed eyes and seeded ears, and tn short had had no perception by 
external sense qf anything outside us or of the whole um\er*e of 
objects ? What if meanwhile you — the whole of ym — had passed the 
whole time in inward meditaUon and in revolving thoughts round and 
round f Tell me tn good faith, and describe the tdeae of God and of 
yoursdf whch ym think ym would have acquired 

2 The solution ym next offer is, that the creature, recognised 
"hs^iiiipeTfect, should be considered not as a whole, but rather as a 
part of the universe, fronoi which point of view it will be perfectly 
1 Germanam * Vol i p 178, nth Jin 
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Your disttnction ts ce9 tairdy to be commended^ hut at the pte^mt 
point toe are not treating oj the imperfection of a part in so fat as it 
t$ a part and is compared with the integrity of the ivhok^ but in ^ 
far ao it IS something complete in itself and perjo^^ a special 
fumtion And whm you relate this again to the univelse the dificulty 
dlvuays temains^ whether in truth the uniwrse would have been more 
perfect^ %f all its parts had been pesfect^ than as the case actually 
holds^ whm many of its parts are imperfect Thm that State mil be 
more perfect in which aU the citizens are good^ than another in whuh 
many or some are had 

Whmce^ also, when a little later you say that the perfection of 
the universe is in some sense greater, m that certain of its parts are 
not exempt from error, than if they all had been alike \ it is exactly 
as %f you were to say that the perfection of a state vs greater in that 
some of its mtizms are eml than in the case when they are all good 
This lets us see that just as it ought evidently to be the desire of a 
good pnnce that all his subjects should be good, so it seems it should 
have hem the resolution qf the Author of the universe to create and 
keep all its parts free from defect And though you are able to allege 
that ike perfection qf those parts which are free from defect, appeals 
greater when contrasted with those which are not exempt from it, that 
nsosrtheless is merely accidental, just as the virtue of good mm, f 
more striking owing to the contrast betwem the good and the evil, is 
so only by acmdeat Consequmtly, just as we should not want any of 
the citizens to be ml, in order that the good might iherAy become more 
distinguished, so, it sems, it ought never to have come to pass that 
any part of the universe should be subject to error, in order that the 
parts that were free from it might thus be rendered more conspicuous 
You say that you have no nght to complain, if Gk)d has not 
called upon you to play a part lu the world that excels all others lu 
distinction and perfection* But this does not remove the question 
why It has not bem sufficient for Him to give you the smallest qf 
perfect parts to play, and not to have givm you one that was imperfect 
For though, bkeunse, itwoMnot he consideied culpableon the part qf 
a pnnce to rqfuse to assign offices qf the highest dignity to the whole 
qf his subjects, hut to caU some people to the discharge qf duties qf 
intermediate umportance^ others to the fMfilling qf the humblest 
functions, neverthdess he wouB be blamed %fovsr and above destining 
some to the execution qf the most insignificant offices, he hadjiRo 
assigned to some a function that was base 
1 Vol I p 178, par 1 
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Ym dedal e that you can bring no reason to show why God 
ought to have given you a greater faculty of knowledge than He 
has given you , and however skilful a workman you represent Him 
to be, you sjiould nut, for all that, consider that He was bound to 
have placed in each and all of his works the perfections which He 
lid-b been able to place in some^ But the objection I only now stated 
remains wndimmidiei You must see that the difficulty is not so 
mmh^ v^hy God has not given you a gieatei faculty off hiowing, as 
why He has gixien you one that ffcdk into eiior no contioversy is 
laibed ab to why the supreme aitificei has willed not to give emy 
thing every p&tfection^ but why He has chosen to allot to some things 
mpeifecticm^ as itell 

You allege that though you cannot be free fiom error by 
means of possessing a clear knowledge of all things, you may yet 
avoid it by express resolve, the resolve by which you firmly make 
up your mind to assent to nothing which you do not clearly 
perceive® But however much you may be able to beat this in mind 
attentnely^ is it not an impe/i/ectfion not to have cleai peiception of 
that which we need to distinguish and appraise^ and to he pm petually 
erposed to theiisk cf error 

You maintain that error resides in the act itself, in so far as it 
proceeds from you and is a sort of pnvation, not in the faculty 
which ;you have received from God, nor even in the act in so far as 
it depends on Him® But^ though the erioi does not attach directly 
to the faculty received fiom God, nevertheless it does attach to it 
indii ectly, inasmuch as m its creation these is that imperfection which 
males esros possible Wherefore, "^though, as you say, you have 
certainly no cause to complain of God, who in truth owes you 
nothing, and yet has conferred those boons upon you, for wluch 
you should render thanks to Him, we must yet continue to wondes 
why He has not given us mos epee feet faculties, if He really knew, iff 
He had the pover, and rf not inspired with malice 

You add that neither must you complain that God concurs 
with you in the act of emng , because all these acts are true and 
good in so far as they depend upon God, and m a certain sense 
more perfection accrues to you from the fact that you can form 
such acts than if you could not do so , while the privation in 
which alone the formal reason of falsity or error consists, does not 
require any concurrence on the part of God, since it is not a real 
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thing nor is related to Him^ But subtle though that dishnctwn be, 
tt ts nevertheless not quite satisfactory If indeed God does not 
concur in the privation which is present in the act and is its falsity 
and error. He yet coTtcwrs in the aot , and unless He crnusurred with 
It there would be no pt loation Besides, He Himse^ us the Authoi 
of that power which is deceived oi falls into error, and consequently is 
the source of a power which, so to speak, lacks power Thus the d^ect 
in the act is, it seems, to be refeiied not so much to that power which 
lacks power as to its Author who created it with this lack of pcywei 
and, though ho was able to do so* declined to make it effective, err mere 
effective than it u It is certainly counted no fault in a workman 
he does not take the trouble of making a very large key to open a little 
casket, but if, after making it so small, he shapes it so that it fails to 
open the box, or does so with difficulty Thus also, though God is 
indeed not to be blamed for giving to a mannikin a faculty of judging 
not so great as he thought would be necessary fm either all or most or 
the greatest of creatures, it is still strange why he has assigned to m 
a faoulty which is so uncertain, so confused, and so unequal to the 
took oj deciding those few things on which He has willed that man 
should pass judgment 

3 You next ask what is the cause of the existence of falsity 
or error in you* In the first plaoe I do not question your right qf 
calling understanding only the faculty of being aware of ideas, or of 
apprehending things themselves simply and without any affirmation 
or denial, while you make the will and the power of free choice the 
faculty of judgment, to which it belongs to affirm or deny, to assent 
or dissent The sole question I propound is why the wdl and liberty 
of choice IS circumscribed by no limits in your account, while the range 
qf the understanding is circumsonbed The truth is that these two 
faculties seem to have domains of equal extent and that the under- 
standing has at least no norrower a range than the will, since will is 
neoer directed towards anything of which the understanding has not 
previously had cognizance 

I said ‘at least no narrower a range' , for really the under- 
standing seems to extend even further than the unU This is so %f, as 
a fact, will or decision, and judgment, never arm, and consequently 
neither do the choice qf, the striving after, and aversion fiom a thing 
which we have not apprehended, nor unless the idSa qf that thing js 
perceived and set bqfore us by the understanding But besides this 
we understand in a corf used fashion many things wheh lead to no 
1 Vol I p 178, par 4 » Vol i p 176, mhfin 
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judgmmty no striving after or avoidance of them Likevme^ the 
faculty of judgmmt is often unceitain^ so that^ when reasons of equal 
weight aie present^ or when no reason eansts, nc judgment follows^ 
while meanwhile the understanding apprehends the matters that still 
continue unaffected by judgment 

Your statement^ that you can always understand more and 
more , to take an example, you can more and more comprehend the 
faculty of understanding itself, of which you can form even an 
infinite idea^ of its own self proms that your understanding is not 
more limited than your will^ when it is able to extend even to an 
infmite object But when you take into account the fact that you 
acknowledge that your will equals the Divine will, not indeed in 
actual extent but formally, consider whether the same may not be 
asserted of the understanding also, since you have defined the formal 
notion of the understanding in just the same way as you have that of 
the will But tell us briefly to what the will may extend which 
escapes the understanding ? Hence it seems that the cause of error 
IS not, as you say, due to the will extending more widely than the 
understanding, and going on to judge of matters of which the 
understanding is not aware^ It is rather due to the fact that, both 
ranging as they do over an equally wide domain, the understanding 
fails to discern something well, and the will fails to judge correctly 
Wherefore there %s no reason for extending the will beyond the 
bounds of the intellect, since it is not the case that it judges of things 
which the understanding does not perceive, and judges ill for the sole 
reason that the understanding perceives badly 

In the example about your non existence^ when you bring vp the 
argument you have constructed relative to the existence of objects, you 
proceed correctly in so far as the reasoning refers to your own exist- 
ence But, in so fai as it concerns other things, you seem to ham 
proceeded on a faJse assumption^ for, whatever you say, or rathet 
pretend to say, your doubt is not genuine, and your judgment entirely 
allows that something else exists beyond yourself, distinct from you 
It IS a matter of which you are odready aware that something else 
distinct from yourseHf exists It is possible for you to suppose as you 

do that there is no reason to persuade you to adopt the one belief 
rather than the other But at the same time you ought to suppose 
ihqf no judgment*^ will folhw, and that your unU will always be 
indifferent^ and will not determine itself to come to a decssion, until 

^ Tol I p 174 a Ibid 

* Vol I p 176, par 2 
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tiB tvms tJuLt a gi eater piobahihty on the one side rather than the 
other presents itself to the understanding 

Yowr next statement that this indifference extends to those 
matters which are not apprehended with perfect clewness, in such 
a way that, however probable be tlie conjectures which render you 
disposed to form a judgment on one particular side, the simple 
knowledge you possess, that they are conjectures, may occasion you 
to judge the contrary^ seems to he in no way true Fat that know- 
ledge which tells you that they are merely conjectures mil indeed cause 
you to pass judgment infaxovr qf that conclusion to which they pointy 
mth a certain amount of insecurity and hesitation, hut it will n&om 
make you decide for the opposite hehef unless conjectures suhsequently 
present themselves which a/te not equally hut ewn more pi dbcible than 
the others 

Though you add, that you had experience of this lately, when 
setting aside as false what you had formerly supposed to be 
absolutely true, remember that this has not been conceded to you 
For you cannot really have felt persuaded yourself that you have not 
seen the sun, the eai th, men, and^ othen objects that you have not heai d 
sounds, have not walled, eaten, ot written, have not spoken {have not, 
i e used your body or its oigans), and so forth 

Finally therefore the form of error does not seem to consist in the 
incorrect use of the free will®, as you maintain, so much as in the 
dissonance between the judgment and the thing wheieof we judge, it 
semis to arise indeed fiom the fast that the undei standing apprehends 
that thing otherwise than as it is Whence it seems to he not so much 
the hhmeof the freewill, lohwh judges wrong, as of the understaiiding 
which does not give the correct reason Thus the dependence of the 
power qf choice upon the understanding seems to be such that, if the 
intellect indeed pacenves something clearly or seems to do so, the mil 
pa^es a judgment which is agieed on and determinate, whether that 
be really true, or whether it be thought to be tiue, if, on the othn 
hand the perception on the part of the understanding be obscure, then 
our will passes a judgment which is doubtful and hesitating, though 
taken for the time to be more tine than its opposite, and this wheth&i 
the matter is i sally true or false The result is that it is not so much 
tn owr power to guaid against eiroi, as to refrain fiom persisting m 
enor, and that the appropiiate exerem of judgment^is not so much the 
reirf arcing qf the sti ength of the noiU, as the application of the uncki - 
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4 In yomr cmdwma ym exaggerate the profit to be derived 
from this M^ta;tKm, you also prescribe how you should act in 
order to arnve'at a knowledge of the truth , for, you say, you will 
arrive at this if you only devote your attention sufficiently to those 
things which you perfectly understand, and if you separate them 
from that which you apprehend more confusedly and obscurely^ 
Now this IS not only tsue hut it is a truth which could be grasped 
altogether apart from the premous Meditation, which thus seems to 
hme been supetfimus Nevertheless, my good Sii, note that the 
difficulty appears not to aject the question whether, in order to avoid 
error, we ought to understand a thing clearly and distinctly, hut 
concerns the art or method by which it is possible to discern that owr 
knowledge is so clear and distinct that it must he true and cannot 
possibly mislead us Nay, at the outset I made the objection that not 
infrequently we ate deceived even though we seem to have a knowledge 
of the matter which nothing can excd in respect of dearness and 
distinctness You yomsdf also brought up this objection against 
ycmrsdf, and nevertheless we still await the revelation of that art or 
method, to the exposition of which your enetgies should be chiefly directed 


Eelative to Meditation V 

Of the essence of material things , and, again, of God, 
that He exists 

1 In the Fifth Meditation you first say that you distinctly 
imagine quantity, i e extension in length, bieadth and depth , 
likewise number, figure, situation, motion and duration^ Out of all 
these, the ideas of which you say you posse^s^ you select figur e and, 
from among the figur es, the ti langU, of which you wr ite as follows 
although there may nowheie in the world be such a figure outside 
my thought^ oi evei have been, there is nevertheless in this figure a 
determinate nature, which I have not invented, and which does not 
depend upon my mind, as appears from the fact that divers pro- 
perties can be demonstiated of that triangle, viz that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles, that the greatest side is sub- 
tended by the ^eatest angle, and the like, which now, whether 
I wish it or do not wish it, I recognise very clearly, even though I 
have never thought of them at all before when I imagined a triangle, 

1 Vol I p 179 ad init a Vol i p 179, par 4 
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and which therefore have not been invented by me^ 8o much ovdy 
do you hme rejecting th^ essence oj mate/n^ things, for the few 
remarks you add refer to the same matter I have^ indeed^ no desire 
to ram difficulties here , I suggest only that it seem ^ be a serum 
matter to set up some immutable and eternal natui^ in addition to 
God the aUpowerfd 

You will say that you merely bring forward a proposition of the 
schools, which states that the natures or essmces <f things are eternal, 
and that propositions can be asserted about them whch ham an eternal 
truth But this IS equally difficult, and besides, we cannot conceum 
how the nature of man can exist, when there is no human being, or 
how it can be said that the rose is a flower whm not a single rose exists 

They say that it is one thing to talk of the essence, another thing 
to talk of the existence of things, and that though indeed things do not 
exist from all eternity, their essence is still eternal But since the 
chief thing m objects is their essence, does God do anything of much 
moment whm He produces existence on their part ? It is cleat that to 
Him It IS no more than for a tailor to try a coat on hie customer 
Yet how can people maintain that the essence of man in Plato 
IS eternal and independent of God ? In mrtue qf being a ummrsal, 
do they say'i But in Plato nothing but what is individual 
has reed existence Though the mind, from seeing Plato, Socrates, 
and the resembling natures of other men, is wont to form a certain 
emmm concept in which they all agree, and which can hence be 
reckoned the umversal natwe or essence qf man, in so far as it is 
understood to be applicable to every mom , yet it can by no means be 
shown that the wnimrsal existed before Plato and the othnf> existed 
and the mind performed the obstraction 

Ym will reply , is not that poposition man is animal true eien 
before man exists, and hence from dll eternity ? I say no, it beems 
not to be true, except in the sense that whensoever man comes into 
emstmee he will he animal This is so, even though toe allow the 
seeming distinction between those two statemenls man exists and 
man is animal, owing to the fact that existence is more expressly 
signified by the former, essence by the latter Nefierthdess,fiom the 
farmer, essence is not excluded, nor existence from the latter When 
we say man exists, we mean the man that is animal , when we assert 
that man is an animal, we mean man while he exists But besides, 
mux ths ptoposOum, man is animal, ts mi <tf gt eater neeessit7/jSai 
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that otlm, Plato is a man, it mil tJmeJme possess an eternal truth, 
and the indvsidual essence oj Plato mil he not less independent oj 
God than the universal essence of man is, so Itlemse othei similar 
lesults mil es^sue, uhioh it would be tedious to puisue Yet I add 
that since man is said to be of suck a nature that he cannot eanst 
without being animal, we must not theiefcne imagine that such a 
natwe is anything <n exi^s anywhere outside the mind, but that the 
meaning is merely this, that if anything is a human being it must 
Itself resemble these other objects, to which, on account of thnr 
mutual lesemhlance, the same appellation ‘ man ’ is given This is a 
lesemblance, I repeat, between individual natmes, from which the 
understanding d&iives the opportunity of forming a concept or the 
idea or form of a common nature, from which anything that mil be 
human ought not to demote 

Heme I say the same of that triangle of yours and its nature 
For the ti langle is indeed a sort of mental iide which you employ in 
discoveiing ivhethei something deserves to he caUed a tiiangU But 
there is no necessity for us on that account to say that such a triangle 
is s(methmg real and a irue natw e om and above the understanding, 
which ahne,j 7 om beholding material triangles, has formed it and has 
elabonated ii as a common notion exactly in the way we have desa ibed 
in the case of the nature of man 

Hence also ue ought not to think that the pi operties demonstrated 
of mateiial triangles, agree mth them because they derive those 
piopei tiesfiom the ideal ti langU , they rathei contain those properties 
themselves, and the ideal tiiangle does not possess them exc^t in so far 
as the understanding, after observing the material ones, assigns them 
to it, with a view to lestonng them again in the process of dmum- 
stratwn This w in the same way as the properties of human nature 
do not exist in Plato and Socrates in the sense that they receiie them 
fiom the universal naburecf man, the facts being rather that the mind 
ascribes those p operties to it after dwceming them in Plato, Socrates 
and others, with the intention of restoring them to those mdimdual 
cases, when reasoning is called for 

It IS known that the understanding, (jfte/i seeing Plato, Soei ates 
and others, all of whom are national beings, has put together this 
mmerhal propomtwm every man is rational , and then when it 
wishes to pove that Plato is rational, it uses that as a premiss in its 
syUogism Likewise, 0 Mind, you indeed say that you have the 
idea of a triangle, and would have possessed it^ even though you 
had never seen any triangular shape among bodies, just as you Imve 
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ideas of many other figures which have never presented themselves 
to your senses^ 

But, as I ham said oibo^e, ym had been deprived of all sense- 
functions in such a way that you had never eithen seen oj touched the 
va) urns sm faces or extremities qf bodies, do you think §(m would ham 
been able to possess or elaborate within you the idea of a triangle oi 
of amy oihei figure ? You have many ideas which have not entered 
into you by way of the senses So you say , but it is easy for you to 
have them, because you consti uct them out of those which ham so 
entered and you elaborate them vnto various others, in the ways I 
ahote expounded 

Besides this we should haie spoken h&ie of that false natwie qf the 
ti tangle, which is supposed to consist of lines which aie d&ooid qf 
breadth, to contain an area whrch has no depth, and to terminate at 
three points which are wholly without parts But this would invoke 
too mde a digression 

2 You next attempt the proqf of Gods existence and the vital 
part qf your argument lies in these words When I think attentively 
I clearly see that the existence can no more be separated from the 
essence of God than can there be separated from the essence of a 
tnangle the equality in magnitude of its three angles to two nght 
angles, or the idea of a mountain from the idea of a valley , so that 
there is no less incongruity in our conceiving a God (i e a Being 
who IS supremely perfect) to Whom existence is lacking (le m 
Whom a certain perfection is missing), than to think of a mountain 
which IS not accompanied by a valley* But we must note that a 
comparison of this kind is not sufficiently accurate 

For though you properly enough compare essence with essence, in 
your next step it is rmthet existence with essence, nor pi opes ty with 
property that you compare, but existence with property Hence it 
seems that you either ought to have said that Gods omnipotence can 
no more be separated from His essence than can that equality in 
magnitude of the angles qf a triangle from its essence, oi at least, that 
God's existence can no more be separated from His essence them the 
existence from the essence of a triangle Thus taken, each comparison 
would have proceeded on correct lines, and the tnuth would have been 
<mceded, not only of the formes but qf the latter, although this would 
not be emdence that you had established yom corqfusion that God 
necessarily exists, because neithm does the triangle necessai ily es^, 
although its essence and its existence cannot in reality be seveied, 
1 Vol I p 180, pal 2 Vol I p 181, par 2 
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howsoem wtxch the mind separates thsm or thnks qf them apart, tn 
the same way as the Dvoins essence and existence may be thought of 
separately 

Next wejpmt note that ym place existence among the Dwme pei • 
fecUons, without, howenei, putting it among the perfections qf a 
inangle or qf a mountain, though in exactly similar fashion, and m 
its own way, it may be said to be a perfection of each But, sooth to 
say, existence is a perfection neather in God noi in anything dse , it 
IS rather that in the absence of which there is no perfection 

Thu must be so if indeed, that which does not exist has neithn 
perfection nor mperjection, and that which exists and has laitous 
perfections, does not ha’oe its existence as a particular perfection and 
as one of the nwmibei qf its p&fections, but as that by means oj 
which the thing itself equally with its perjectwns is m existence, and 
Without which neither can it be said to possess perfections, mi can 
perfections be said to he possessed by it Hence neither is existence 
held to exist in a thing in the way that perfections do, noi if the 
thing lacks exigence it said to be imperfect (jn deprived of a 
peifection), so much as to be nothing 

Wherqfore, as in enumerating the perfections qf a triangle you 
do not mention existence, noi hence conclude that the ti tangle eaists, 
so, in enumerating the peifectwns of God, you ought not to hate put 
existence among them, in order to draw the conclusion that God 
exists, unless you wanted to beg the question 

You say in everything else I have distinguished existence horn 
essence but not in God But how, I pray, is the existence of Plato 
distiTiguishsd fiom the essence of Plato, unless by thought t Foi, 
supposing now that Plato no longei e visits where is his essence 1 /s 
it not in the same way that essence and existence are distinguished hy 
thought m God ? 

You youiself laise the objection Perhaps, just as from my 
thmkmg of a mountain with a valley, or of a winged hoise, it 
does not follow that theiefore either the mountain or such a hoise 
exists , so from the fact that I think of God as existing it does not 
follow that He exists but you go on to argue that a sophism is 
latent here But it would mt he difficult to expose the fallacy which 
you have yourself consti acted, especially by assuming something 
that IS so manifest a contradicUon as that an existing God does mt 
and mt assuming the same thing about man, or horse 
But f you had drawn a paralld between the mountain with its ' 
’oalley, or the horse with its wings, and God as possessing knowledgey 
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pow€T Q/nd otJwr attributes^ then the difficulty would ha/oe J>een earned 
forward and you would haw had to explain how it ts possible for a 
sloping mountain or a mnged horse to be thought of without their 
existing, white a God who has knowledge and power cannot be con^ 
cemd of without His existence being involved ^ 

You say that it is not in your power to think of God 
without existence (that is of a supremely perfect Being devoid 
of a supreme perfection) as it is within your power to imagine 
a horse either with wings or without wings^ But nothing is to be 
added to this, except that, ae you are free to think of a horse that 
does not have wings without thinking of its existence, that existence 
whoh, if added, will be a perfection in it dm to you , so you are free 
to think of a God that has knowledge, power and the other perfec- 
tions, without thinking of His existence, which, if possessed by Him 
would render His perfection complete Whmee, jubt as from the 
foot that a horse is thought of as possessing the perfection of being 
winged, it is not therefore inferred that it has existence, the chi^ of 
peifectwns, through your instrumentality, so neither fiom the fact 
that God IS considered as possessing knowledge and othei perfections 
IS His existence deduced from that rather it finally remains to be 
proved Although you say that existence quite as much as other 
perfections is included in the idea of a Being of the highest per- 
fection, you affirm what has to be pioved, and assume your conclusion 
as a premiss For I might also, on the other part, say that in the 
idea of a perfect Pegasus, there was contained not only the perfection 
(f having wings, but also that of existing Fm as God is thought 
to be perfect in every hnd of perfection, so is Pegasus thought to be 
perfect in its own kind, and you can bring forwaid in criticism 
nothing which cannot, if the parallel between the two be duly 
observed, be taken to hold of both able 

You say as in thinking of a tnangle it is not necessary for 
me to think that its three angles are equal to two right angles, 
though that is none the less true, as is afterwards clear when we 
attend to the matter , so we may indeed think of the other per- 
fections of God without thinking of His existence, though that is 
none the less true when we note that it is a perfection But you 
see what may be said, viz that as that property is discovered after- 
wards to eonst in the tnangle, because a demonstration proves it, so 
we must employ a demonstration %n order to discos er existence %n 
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Objections V 


God Otherwise %t mil mtawly be easy Jor me to show thaS^any- 
thing IS in cmything 

Ym say that when you attnbute all perfections to God, you 
do not act as if you imagined that all quadrilateral figures were 
mscnbed m the circle , since, as herein you would err, — and this 
IS borne out by your knowledge that the rhombus cannot be m- 
scnbed in it, you do not in the other case go astray, because you 
afterwards find that existence is congruent with God^ But this 
apparently, is inevitably to act m the same way , or, if that is not 
so, you must show that existence is not incompatible with God, in the 
same way as you prove that bevng inscribed in a circle is incompatible 
with the rhombus I pass by your remaining assertions, which are 
nthee unexplained or improved by you, or are sohed by considerations 
you have already adduced as, for example that nothing can be 
conceived, to the essence of which existence belongs, save God 
alone, that we cannot frame the thought of two or more such 
Gods, ihat such a God has from all eternity existed and will 
continue to all eternity , that you perceive many other things m 
God, which can suffer neither diminution nor change^ To this is 
added the necessity for inspecting these matters mono nearly and 
investigating them moie diligently, in ord&i that then truth may be 
levealed and that they may be acknowledged as certain^ etc 

You declare finally that the certainty and truth of all know- 
ledge so depends upon our apprehension of the true God alone, 
that, if we do not possess this, we can have no true certainty or 
knowledge* You bring forward the follomng example, saying 
When I consider the nature of a tnangle, I who have some little 
knowledge of the pnnciples of geometry, lecogni&e quite clearly 
that the three angles are equal to two right angles, and it is not 
possible for me not to believe this so long as I apply my mind to 
its demonstration But as soon as I divert my attention from its 
proof, howsoever well I recollect having clearly comprehended it, 
1 may easily come to doubt about its truth, if I am ignorant of 
there bemg a God For I might^ persuade myself of having' been 
so constituted by nature as sometimes to be deceived in those 
matters which I beheve myself to apprehend with the greatest 
evidence especially when I recollect that I have frequently judged 
matters to be t^ue and certain which other reasons have afterwards 
impelled me to judge to be altogether false But after I have 

1 Vol X p 182 « Ibid 
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recognised that there is a God because at the same time I have 
recognised that all things depend upon Him and that He is not 
a deceiver, and from that I have inferred, that what I clearly and 
distinctly perceive cannot fail to be true even though I no longer 
pay attention to the reason for which I believe «hat thing to 
be true provided that I recollect having clearly and distinctly 
perceived it, no contrary reason can be brought forward which 
could cause me to doubt of its truth On the contrary I have a 
true and certain knowledge of it And this same knowledge 
extends likewise to all other things which I recollect having 
formerly demonstrated, such as the truths of geometry and 
the like^ 

In re^ly to this, my good 819, since I admit that you are speaking 
seriously, there is nothing to say, but that it seems that you mil have 
difficidty in getting anyone to bdieve that you were less certain cf 
those geometrical proofs before the time when you established by 
reasoning the abom conclusion about God, than after you had done 
so For really those demonstrations se&m to have an evidence and 
certainty of such a kind as by themselves to extoit our assent to 
them, and when once lecognised thsy do not allow the mind to have 
any further doubt So true is this that the mind mil as likely as 
not bid that eml Genius go to pee dition , just as you might have done 
when you (although the existence of God was not yet known) asserted 
with much emphasis that you could not be imposed on about that 
proposition and infereme I think, hence I exist Nay, even, 
however true it be, as nothing can he truer, thal God exists, that 
He IS the Author of everything, and that He is not a deceiver, since, 
nevertheless, these facts seem to be less evident than those geometrical 
proofs (of which the only proof required is thal Tuany controvert 
Oo^s existence, His creation of the loorld, and many other truths), 
wMU no one denies the demonstralions of Geometry, is there anyone 
whom you can persuade that the evidence and certainty of the latter^ 
18 communicated to them from the former ? Likewise who fancies 
thaJt Dmgoras, Theodorus, or any smilar atheist, cannot be rendered 
certain of the truth of those mathematical demonstrations f Again, 
how often among believers do you come across one who, if asked why 
he IS sure that in a (right angledf) tmangh the square on its base is 
equcd to the square on its sides, wiU reply ^because I know that 

1 Yol I p 184 ^ 1 e the theorems of Oeometzy 
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Olgectiom V 

God existSirand that God cannot dccevm^ and that He is the cam 
c(f this fact as likewise as of all others ' Will he not rather reply 
‘because I knew it^ and it has been shown to me btf an indubitable 
dmonstrat^' ? How much the more likely is this to be the reply of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Archimedes, Euclid, and other mathematiciam, 
none cf whom se&ms to bring up the thought of God in order to be 
quite certain qf Jus demenstratvons ' Yet, because you do not pledge 
yam wmd for othms, but only for yomself, and your attitude is also 
pious, there is leally no reason for my objecting to it 

Relate E to Meditation VI 

Of the existence oj Material Things, and of the real distinction 
between the Soul and the Body of Man 
X In the Sixth Meditation I do not object to what you say at 
the beginning that matenal things may exist m so far as they 
are the object of pure mathematics' , since, rmerthdess, material 
things ate the object of mixed, not of pure mathematics, and the 
objects of pme mathematics, eg the point, the line, the superficies, 
and the indimsibh things consisting of these and functioning as 
indivisible, are incapable qf actual eonstence I have difficulty only 
because heie a second time you distinguish imagination from in- 
tellection Nay, 0 Mind, these two appear to he the action qf one 
and the same faculty, as we have indicated above, and, if there is 
any dsstineiion between them, it does not seem to be more them one 
qf greater and less Consider Jufw these concivsums may thence be 
new proved 

You said above to imagine is merely to contemplate the figure 
or image of something corporeal But here you do not deny that 
to understand is to contemplate the Tnangle, the Pentagon, the 
Chihagon, the Mynagon, and the other things of this kind, which 
cure the figures qf corporeal things You now indeed set up the 
distinction that the imagination involveb a certain apphcation of the 
cogmtive faculty to a body, while intellection does not involve 
any such application or effort 8o that, when you simply and 
without trouble perceive the tnangle as a figure consisting of three 
angles, you say that that is au act of understanding But when, 
not without some effort on your part, you have that figure, as it 
were, present, u,nd investigate it, examine it, and recogmse and 
Siscem its three angles distmctly and severally*, then, you say, you 

^ Vol I p 185, par 3 
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imagine And Jimce^ since you indeed perceive without ^ny trouble 
that the Ohiliagon is a figure with a thousand angles, but yet 
cannot by application or an effort of attention, discover it, and 
have it, as it were, present before you and discern all its angles 
individually S but are as confused about it as about ^he Myiiagon, 
or any other figure of this description, you therefore deem that you 
employ Intellection in the case of the Chiliagon or the Myriagon, 
and not Imagination 

But^ nemitheUsb}^ theie is rw reason why you should not extend 
your imagination, as well as your intellection, to the Chihagon, as 
you do to the Triangle JFo? you do tiy to some extent to imagine 
that Jigwre with its host of angles in somejashion, though the number 
of its angles is so great that you cannot conceioe it clearly Besides, 
though you do •perceive that a figme oj a thousand angles is signified 
by the woid Chihagon, that is merely the Jorce oj the •name, for this 
will not cause you to understand a thousand angles better than you 
imagine them 

But we must note that the loss of distinctness and mciease of 
conf •usedness is giadual For you will perceive and imagine {or 
understand) the quadrilateral •more confusedly than the triangle, yet 
•more distinctly than the Pentagon Again this is more confused 
than the quad^tilateral, but •more distinct than the Hexagon, and so 
on tn order, until you have nothing explicit io put before yourself, 
and because you now are not able to haie an explicit conception, you 
•make an effor tin or der to omit as much as possible 

Wherefore if you indeed •wish to call it imagination and intel- 
lection at the same time, when you are aware of the figure dkstinctly 
and with some sensible efort, but intellection alone, when you vmo it 
confusedly merely and without or with but slight effort, you have my 
emsent But that will furnish no •leason why you should set up 
more than one type of internal cognition, since it is accidental only 
rvhethei you contemplate a figure in ways that differ in terms qf 
more and less, distinct or confused, attentiveness or carelessness 
Assuredly, when we •wish to run over the Heptagon, tlw Octagon, 
and the other figures up to the Chiliagon, or the Myriagon, and 
continuously and all through attend to the greater or less degree of 
distinctness m remissness qf attentiM, shall we be able to say where 
or in what figure miagination ceases and inteUectioy^ alom remains 1 
Does it not rather turn out to be the case that then e is a contmus^ 
^scah and progression in one sort qf knowledge, the distinctness a/nd 
1 Vol I pp 186—6 
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tail qf wh<^ deaream contmmusly and insensibly^ while its am- 
fusedness and effortlessness irwreases Independently qf this, note 
that you depreciate intellection^ whle landing irnagvnation For do 
ycni not merely heap scorn on the former in aUoUing to it remissnesb 
and confiymri^ but commend the latter, in ascribing to it ddigest 
care and perspicuity ? 

Aftei wards you assert that the power of imagiDation m so far 
as it IS distinguished &om the power of understanding is not a 
necessary part of your essence^ But how can that be, %f they are 
me and the same power, the functions of whch differ merdy m 
lespect qf greater and less? 

You add that the mind, m imagining, turns towards the body, 
but, in its intellectual activity, turns towards itself or the idea it 
possesses But what if the mind is vnahle to turn towards itself or 
towards any idea without at the same time turning itself towards some- 
thing corporeal, or represented by a corporeal i^ ? For indeed the 
Triangle, the Pentagon, the Ckdiagon, the Mynagon and the other 
figures or their ideas are altogethei coiporecd, and the mind cannot 
m its intdUctued actwity attend to them exc^t as to something 
corporeal or similar to the corporeal In so far as the ideas qf things 
reputed to be immaterial are umcesned, such as the idea qf God, qf 
an Angd, 09 qf the human soul or mind, tt is certain also thal the 
ideas we do possess about these thngs are either corporeal or after the 
fashion qf the corporeal, and drawn from the human form and, at 
other times, from the most subtle, the simplest and most imperceptibh 
objects such as air or ether, as toe mentioned above Moreover your 
statement, that it is only with prohabihly that you conjecture that 
any body exists, cannot he uttered by you seriously, and hence need 
cause us no delay 

2 Next you have a dnscussum about Sense, and first you very 
rightly make an enumeration qf those matters whch had become 
known to you by means qf the senses and had been believed by you 
to be true, taking nature alone ac your judge and guide Immediatdy 
afterwards you relate the experiences, whch so shook the hekqfs you 
had dervoed from your senses, as to drive you to that position at 
whch we found you in the First Meditation 

At this point I ham no desire to begin a controvert about the 
trustuHfrtkiness gf the senses, for, %f there is deception or falsity, it 
it pot m sense, whch is merdy passive and has to do only with 
thngs that appear and must appear in the way they do awing to^ 
^ Yol I p 186, par 2. 
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their own appropriate causes, %t resides in the judgment or in the 
mind, which does not act with sufficient cirtmmspectwn, and does not 
notice that things at a distance, owing to this and that cause appear 
more confused and smaller than they really are whm the^ cere near at 
hand, and so in other cases Nefoerthekss, wherevef^ dec^twn does 
occur, we must not deny that some error exists, only the difficulty is, 
whether the error is always such that we can noser he sure of the 
truth in the case qf anything perceived by the senses 

But there ts really no need to search for obvious examples To 
take only the instances which you adduce, or rather cite as objections, 
I maintain that in these cases the truth oj our belief sems to be amply 
conjirmed, whm we behold a tower dose at hand and touch it we are 
sure that it is square, though, when further off, we had occasion to 
pronounce it to he round, or at least were able to doubt wheth&i it wa^ 
round or square or of some other figure 

Similarly that feeling qf pain, which appears still to exist m the 
foot or in the hand after these members have been cut off, may on 
occasion cause deception in those indeed who have had these hmU cut 
off, and that is because the sensonal spirits ham hem accustomed to 
pass downwards into them and express sematmi in them Never^ 
thdess those who are whole are so certain that they feel the pain in 
the foot or tn the hand which they see pricked, that they cannot doubt 
about it 

Similarly also, since we wake and dream alternatdy as long as 
we are alive, deception may occm owing to a dream, because things 
appear in the dream to be presenl which are not presmt Never- 
thdess, neither do we always dream, nor, when we are really awake, 
can we doubt whether we are awake or dreaming 

So too, since we can think that we are qf a nature exposed to 
deceptions, evm in things that seem most sure, we none the less think 
that we are naturally capable qf apprehending truth And just as 
we sometimeii err, as when we do not detect a sophism, or when we look 
at a stick plunged to hedf length in water, so also we sometimes 
apprehend the truth, ae in a geometrical demonstration, or when the 
stick IS taken out of the water, the circumstances being such that in 
neither of these cases can we doubt at all about the truth Andjuet 
as in other cases we may be in doubt, so at least in iht^ case no doubt 
IS permitted, namdy that these things appear as they do, indeed it 
cannot be other than ahsolutdy true that such things appear , 
Moreover as to the fact that reason counsels us not to believe much 
to which we are impAled by nalure, it cannot at least remove the 
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truth of tha^ which appear s--of the phmemmyn} Yet there is no 
need fat us here to discuss the questim whether reaeon conflicts with 
sensuous impnJsion^ and opposob it merely as the right hand opposes 
the kft wh^ holding it up as it droops Jrom weariness^ or whether 
their oppositioi^is of another sort 

3 You next adds ess yourself to your purpose^ but in a light and 
as it were skirmishing fashion For you proceed to say But now 
that I b^n to be better acquainted with myself and with the 
author of my being, I do not m truth think that I should rashly 
admit all the matters which my senses seem to teach me , neither, 
on the other hand, do I think that I should doubt them all* Quite 
right though doubtless you had thought the wry same thing already 

The next passage is And first of all, because I know that all 
the things which I apprehend clearly and distinctly can be created 
by God as I apprehend them, it suihces that 1 am able to apprehend 
one thing apart from another clearly and distinctly in order to be 
certain that the one is different from the other, since they may be 
made to exist in isolation by God at least , and it does not matter 
by what power their separation is made, m order to compel me to 
judge them to be different* In reply to this there is nothing to be 
said, save that you employ what is obscure to demonstrate something 
that %s dear, not that I allege that ther e is any obscurity in the infer’ 
ence Ido nOt raise a difficulty indeed about the foot that you should 
premously have proved that God exists, nor, as to the matters to which 
ffts power extends, about the proof that He can effect what errni you 
are able to comprehend I should ask merely whether you clearly and 
distinctly apprehend in a tiiangh that property, that the greater 
side subtends the gi eater angle, separately from that other, according 
to which the three angles taken together are held to be equal to two 
right angles Do you admit that God can thaefore separate and 
isolate the latter jyropesttf from the fomm, so that the tnangU 
possesses the one and not the othes, or that the latter also may be 
di^fomed from the triangle^ 

But, not to delay you here, inasmuch as this separation is but 
little to the point, you add And hence from this very thing, because 
I know that I exist, and that meanwhile I do not remark tliat any 
other thing pertains to my nature or essence, excepting this alone, 
that I am a thinking things I rightly conclude that my essence 
dboeists solely in the fact that I am a thinking thing Here I 

I rod 4f<uvon4in>v » Vol i p 189, suhfin 

* Vol I p 190, pai 2 
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Oould arrest ymr progress, bat eUher it « enough to^epeat what 
I md in eonnectum mtk the second Meditatwn, or m must avmt 
y<ywr 

For fmatty you say And although possibly (or ra%r certainly 
as I shall say in a moment) I possess a body with tflnch I am ver^ 
intimately conjoined, yet because on the one side I have a clear 
and distinct idea of myself, inasmuch as I am only a 
not an extended thing, and on the other I possess a distinct idea of 
body, inasmuch as it is only an extended and not a thint-mg thing , 
it w certain that I am really distinct from my body, and can exist 
Without it 

So this was ymr cbjeetive, was it ? Emce, since the whole of the 
difficulty hinges on this, we must halt awhile, in order to see how you 
manage to make tins position good The principal matter here in 
question is the distinction betweenyou and body But what body do 
you here mean 1 Plainly this solid body compost qf memberi, the 
body to which, without doid>t, the foJdcwing words rqfer I possess a 
body connected with myself and it is certain that I am distinct 
from my body, etc 

But now, 0 Mind, iheie i6 no difficulty about thii> body Tkrte 
would be a difficulty, if with the greater part qf philosophers I were 
to object that you were the realisat%on\ the perfection, the actmJty, 
the form, the appearance, or, to use a popular Jashron of speech, a 
mode of the body They, forsooth, do not acknowledge that you are 
more distinct and separable from your body thm figure, or any other 
mode The, too, they maintam, whether you are the entire soul, or 
are besides also vows Svvdpei, vovs iroBiqnKo^, the potential intellect, or 
passive intellect, as they style it Bit it pleases me to deal somewhat 
liberaUy with you and consider you as though you were the vm 
voiijTiKos, the active intellect, nay, even as \iapurr6i, le capable ef 
separate existence, though separable in another sense than th^ 
imagined 

For smee those philosophers assigned it to all men {if not rather 
to aU things) as something common to them and as being the source qf 
intellectual activity an the part qf the potential intellect, exactly %n 
the same way and with the same necessity as light supplies the eye 
with the opportunity of seeing {whence they were wont to compare it to 
the light of the sum, and hence to regard it as coming from untheut), 
I mysdf rather consider you {as you also are quite wiUmg I should 
-as a certain special mteUect exeremng domination in the body 

^ imXixfW 
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MoTe(ym> I repeat that the difficulty %s mt as to whetlm you are 
separable or not Jrom this body {wbrnce^ shortly b^ore, I hmted that 
%t was not nocessary to recur to the power qf Ood in order to secure 
the separahl^ty oj those things which you apprehend as separate)^ but 
from the body ibkich you yourself are seeing that possibly you really 
are a subtle body diffused within that solid one, or occupying some 
seat within it But you hare not yet convinced us that you are 
anything absolutely incorporeal Likemse, though in the second 
Meditation you proclaimed that yon are not a 'wind, nor a fire, nor a 
vapour, nor a breath, do be admsed of the warning I give you, that 
the statement thus announced has not been proved 

You said that you did not at that point dispute about those 
matters , but ym ham not subsequently discussed them, nor have you 
in any way proved that you are not a body of thus hind I had hoped 
that hare you would make the matter good, hut you do discuss 
anything, if you do prove anything, your discussion and proof merely 
show that you are not the solid body, about which, as I ham already 
said, there is no difficulty 

4 But, you say, I have on the one hand a clear and distinct 
idea of myself, in so far as I am merely a thinking tbng and not 
extended, and on the other a distinct idea of body, in so far as it is 
an extended thing, but not one that thmks Firstly, however, in so 
far as the idea of body is concerned, there appears to be no need for 
spending much pains over it For, you indeed make this pronounce- 
ment oAout the idea of body universally, we must repeat our previous 
objection, namely that you ham to prove that it is incompatible mth 
the nature of body to he capable of thinking Thus it would be a 
begging qf the question when the problem was raised by you as to 
whether yon are a subtle body or not^ in a way that implied that 
thought IS incompatible mth body 

But since you make that assertion and certainly treat only of that 
solid body, from which you maintain that you are sparable and 
distinct, I do not on that account so much deny that you have an idea 
of yourself, as maintain that you could not possess it %f you wore 
reoMy an vnextended thing For, I ash you, how do you think that 
you, an unextended subject, could receive into yourself the semblance 
or idea of a body which is extended 7 For, if such a semblance 
proceeds from the^body, it is certainly corporeal and has parts outside 
0 ^ other parts, and consequently is corporeal Or alternativeiy, 
whether or not its impression is due to some other source, since " 
necessarily it always represents an extended body, it must stiU have 
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parts emd, consequmtty, be enOended Othermse, \fvtnasm parts 
kmmUtt represent parts? J[f tt has no extmm hmo ^ ^ 
represent eatensumf deomd qf figure, hm represant an object 

possmmg jigwe? Xf ^ has no position, hm can it repmmt a thma 

whsch has upper and lower, right Iqft, and vatmuediaU^ parts? 
df without vanation, how represent the various ectours, etc ? There- 
fore an idoa appears not to loch eoetension utterfy Bia urlm it is 

demdqf extension how eon you, \fmmtended, be Its subjert? Hm 

wiUyouumteittoyou? HmUsghoMqftt? Hm wiU you be aide 
to feel It grad/uoMy fade andfimUy vanish away? 

Hext, rdoMxdy to your idea (f yourself nothmg is to be added to 

what has been already said, and especially in the second Mer ktation 
For thenee it is proved that, far from harmg a dear and dre t m a 
idea qf yoursdf, you seem to be whMy wrthaut one Thu is 
men though you recogmse that you thvnk, ym do not know of loh td 
nature you, who think, are Hence, smoe thu operation alone is 
hnom to you, the efaef matter is, nevertheless, hidden from you, 
namely, the substance which so operates This brings up the irm - 
partson in which you may be kkened to a blind man, who, onfeding 
heat, and being toU that it proceeds from the sun, should thmk that 
he has a dear and distinct idea qf the sun, inamudi as, f anyone 
ode hm what the sun is, he can repfiy it is something which produces 
heat 

But, you wM say, I here add not only that I am s, tJimlnng 
thing, but that I am u thing which is not extended But not to 
mention that this is asserted without protf, smee if usHllm question, 
I asl fa stly for all that have you a dear and distinct idea qf your- 
self? You say that you are not extended, but m so doing you say 
what you are not, not what you are In order to ham a dear and 
dastmct idea, or, what vt the seme thing, a true and gamne* idea qf 
anything, is it not necessary to know the thing itseff posOtvefy, and so 
to speak c^firmaHvely, or does it si^ffiee to knm that it is not any 
other thing? Would it not then he a dear and dutanxt idea qf 
Bueephedus, \f one knew qf hm that he was not a fly? 

But, not to urge this, my question u rather are you not an 
estendedthing, or are you not difiused throughout the body? leannot 
tdl what you will reply, for, though from the outset I recognised that 
you existed oidy i» the brain, I formed that behqf rather by eonjectune 

obhqnas, i e mohned between, e g np end to the Bide, and benee mter- 
mediate 

> Oetmanam 
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than by Ai/rectly foUomng yowr opinwn I denmd my eonyecture 
Jrm th statement which ensues, tn which you assert, that you are 
not affected by all parts of the body, but only by the brain, or even 
by one of i& smallest parts* But I was not quite certain whether 
you were joani th&r^ore only in the brain or in a part of it, smee 
you might be found in the whole body, but be acted on at only one part 
Thus it would be according to the popular bditf, which takes the 
soul to be diffused throughout the entire body, while yet it is in the eye 
alone that it has mswn 

Similarly the following words mooed one to doubt ‘ and, although 
the whole mind seems to be united to the whole body®,’ etc You 
indeed do not there assert that you are umted with the whole of the 
body, but you do not dmy it Howsoeuer it be, with your learn let me 
consider you firstly as diffused throughout the whole body Whether 
you are the same as the soul, or something diverse from it, I ash you, 
0 unext&nded thsng, what you are that are spread from head to hed, 
or that are coextensive with the body, that hem a like number of parts 
corresponding to its parts? Will you say that you are therefore 
umxtmded, because you are a whole in a whole, and are wholly in 
Ooery part 7 I pray you tdl me, %f you maintain this, how you con- 
ceive it Gan a single thing thus be at the same time wholly in several 
parts 7 Faith assures us of this in the case of the sacred mystery (of 
the Eucharisty But the question here is rdahve to you, a natural 
cbsect, and is indeed one rdative to our natural light Can we grasp 
how there can be a plurality of places without there being a plurality 
qf objects located in them 7 Is not a hundred more than one 7 Like- 
wise, %f a thing is whoUy in one place, can it he in others, unless it is 


wiU at least be obscure and uncertain whdher you are wholly in any 
part and not rather in the vai urn parts of the body by means of your 
several parts And since it is much more emdemt that nothing can 
exist as a whole in different places, it will turn out to be still more 
dear that you are not whoUy in the single parts qf your body but 
merdy in the whole as a whole, and that you are so by means of your 
parts diffused through the whole and consequently that you have 
extension 


Secondly let us suppose that you are in the brain alone, or merdy 
some minute part qf it You perceive that the same thing is 
ddurly an dbjeetum, since, however smaU that part be, it isneverthdess 
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and have partzcula} parts corresponding to its paihmlar parts 
WtU ym say that you take that part oj the brain to be a point? 
That IS surely incredible, but suppose it is a point If m 74, mdeed 
something Physical, the same difficulty remains, hecause^suck a point 
18 extended and is certainly not devoid of parts it is a Mathe- 
malical point you know that it is given only by the imagination 
But let It be given or let rather us feign thal in the brain there is 
given a Mathmiatical point, to which you aie united, and in which 
you exist Now, see how useless a fictim this will turn cat to be 
For, if It IS to be assumed, we must feign it to exist in such a way 
that you are at the meeting place of the nerves by which all the regions 
Informed by the soul tiansmit to the brain the ideas or smblanm of 
the things perceived by the senses But firstly, the nerves do not all 
meet at one point, ivkethei for the reason that, as the ham is continued 
into the spinal marrow, many nerves all over the hack pass into that, 
or because those which extend to the middle of the head are not found 
to terminate in the same part of the brain But let us assume that 
they all do meet, none the less they cannot all unite in a mathematical 
point, since they are bodies, not mathematical lines, and so able to 
meet in a mathematical point And supposing we grant that they do 
so unite, it will be imposedde for the spvrits^ wJucK pass through the^ 
to pass out of the nerves or to enter them, as being bodies, since body 
camot be in or pass through what is not a place, as the mathematical 
point IS But though we should allow that the animal spirits do 
exist in or pass through what is not a place, nemihdes^ you, existing 
as you do in a point, in which there are neither right hand parts nm 
Uft hand, neither higher nor lower, nor anything similar, cannot 
yudge as to whence they come nor what they report 

Moreover I say the same thing of those spirits which you must 
transmit in ordee to have feeling or to report tidings\ and in order to 
move I omit that we cannot grasp how you impress a motion upon 
them, you who are yourself in a point, imless you are really a body, or 
wnle^ you have a body by which you are in contact with them and at 
the same time propd them For, if you say that they are moved by 
themselves, and that you only direct their motion, remember that you 
somewhere else denied that the body is moved by itself’ , so that we 

^ The 'animal spirits’ correspond to the * nervous lApnlses’ of modem 
psydiology D and his contemporaries believed that an actual snbstadbe 
passed along the nerve vhen it was stimulated 
' * of the external world ^ Clerselier translates this passage 'proclaim or 

communicate feelmg or movement’ 

* Yol I p 151, par 1 



must thmcehfkf&r that ym are the came of that movement Next, 
explain to us how such a du ectton can take plaoe mtJumt some eiffort 
and so some motion on your pa9t? Now can there be effort directed 
towatds anything, and motion on its part, without mutual contact 
of what moves and what is moved ? How can there be contact apart 
Jrm body, when {as is so char to the natural light) 

* Apart from body, naught touches or is touched^ ? ’ 

Yet why do 1 delay here when it is on ym that the onus rests qf 
procing that ym are unextended and henee incorporeal ? But neither 
do I think that ym will find an argument in the fact chat man is 
popuhs ly said to consist of soul and body, inferring that if one part 
IS said to be body, the other must be declared not to be body For, %f 
ym did so, ym umld give us an opportunity qf drawing the dis- 
tinction in such a way that man should be hdd to consist qf a doubh 
body, VIZ the solid one and the subtle one , and according to this 
sdime whih the former retained the name body, the commm term, the 
other wmld be given the name soud I pass by the fact that the same 
thing wmld be said abmt the other animals, to which ym have not 
granted a mind similar to your own, lucky they, if by your sanctum 
they possess even a sml f Hence, therefore, when ym conclude that 
you are certain that you are really distinct from your body, ym see 
that that wmld be admitted, hut that it wmld not ther^ore be con- 
ceded that ym were incorporeal, and not rather a species qf very subtle 
body dastunct from your grosser body 

Ym add that hence you can exist apart from it‘ But after 
benng conceded the p<mt that ym can exist apart from that grosser 
body in the same way as an odorferous vapour does while passing mt 
qf an apple and dispersing into the air, what do you third: ym have 
gained? Something rnore certainly than the above mentioned Philo- 
sophers^ wish to prove, who bdteve that ym wholly perish at death 
itself , being ow it were like a figure which m the alteration of the 
superficies m disappears, that it may be said to be non-existent or 
wholly nothing Indeed, since ym were something corporeal as wdl, 
or a fim substance, ym unU not be said to vanish wholly at death, or 
whoUy to pass into nothing, but to exist by means qf your dispersed 
parts, howsoever much, on account qf being thus drawn asunder, ym 
are not likely te think any more, and will be said to be neither a 

^*Taiigere nec tangi sine corpora nulla potest res — a misquotation of Lucre 
tius (Ds iterum natura i 305) — Tangere emm et tangi, nisi corpus nulla 
potest res 

* Vol I p 190, par 1, tuhfin « Of above, p 189 
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tMnhng thing, nor a mind, nor a soul Yet all the^ objectwns I 
"bring, not in order to cast doubt on the conclusion you intend to prase, 
but merdy by way oj expressing my disagreement as to the cogm/oy qf 
the argument set forth by you 

5 In connoctum with this, you interpose ssoercd things tending 
to the same condusion, on all of which we need not insist One thing 
I note, and that ts that you say tliat nature teaches you by the 
sensation of pain, hunger, thirsty etc , that you are not lodged in the 
body as a sailor in a ship, hut that you are very closely united with 
it and, so to speak, intermingled with it so as to compose one whole 
along with it For if that were not the case, you say, “when my 
body IS hurt, I who am merely a thmhng thing would not feel pain, 
but should perceive the wound with the mere understanding, just 
as the sailor perceives by sight when something is damaged in his 
vessel, and when my body has need of food or dnnk, I should 
clearly understand this fact, and not have the confused feelings of 
hanger and thirst For all these sensations of hunger, thirst, pain, 
etc are in truth none other than certam confused modes of thought 
which are produced by the union and apparent intermmghng of 
mind and body^” 

This IS indeed quite right, but it still remains to be explained, 
how that union and apparent intermmghng, or confasion, can be 
found in you, \f you are incorporeal, mextended and mdmsible For 
tfyou are not greater than a point, how can you he united with the 
mitwebody,whschwqf suoh great magnit^ How, at least, can you 
be muted with the brain, or some minute part in it, which {as hasbem 
send) must yet have some magnitude or extmswn, howooer small it be? 
If you are wholly without parts, how canyou mix or appear to mix 
with its minute subdivisions ? For there is no mixture unless each qf 
the things to be mixed has parts that can mix with one another 
Further, ^ you are dvserete, how could you be invoked with and form 
one thing cdong with matter itseHf 1 Again since conyvnetwn or union 
exists between cestain parts, ought there not to be a rdatum qf 
smidarxty^ betiveen parts qf ths sort ? But what must the union qf 
the corporeal with the incorporeal be thought to be 1 Do we conceive 
how stone and air are fused together, as in pumice stone, so as to 
become a fusion of uniform character^ ? Yet the similarity between 
stone and air which itsdf ts also a body, is greater than that 
between body and soul, at a wholly incorporeal mind Further, os^ht 

» Vol 1 p 192, par 3 * Proportio 
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not that mvm to tale place by means qf the closest c&nia/Gt ? But 
how, as I said before, can that tale place, apart from body ? How 
will that whch is corporeal seize upon that which is tncorporeal, so to 
hold It conj^ned mth itself, 09 how mil the incorporeal grasp the 
corporeal, so dt reciprocally to leap it bound to itself, ^f m it, the 
incorporeal, there ts nothing which it can use to grasp the other, or by 
which it can be grasped 

Hence, since you admit that you feel pain, I ask you how you 
think that you, if you are tncorporeal and unextended, are capable of 
expenencing the sensation of pam Thus the ejection pain can only 
be understood as arising from some pulling asunder of bodily parts 
when somathng interferes and anntils their continuity For example 
a state of pain is an unnatural state, but how can theut be in an 
unnatwred state or be affected contrary to nature, which by nature is of 
one sort, nmpU, indivisible and immutable? Again since pain is 
either alteration, or cannot occur without it, how can that be altered, 
which, being more demd of parts than a point, cannot be altered nor 
can cease to be just as it is, unless it turns into nothing ? I add also 
since pain comes from the foot, the arm, and from other regions at the 
same time, ought there not to be in you various parts, in which you 
receive it in various ways, in order not to he confused and to regard it 
as being the pain of merely one part But, in a word, the general 
difficulty (dways remains, viz how the corporeal can have anything 
%n common mth the incorporeal, or what rdationship may be established 
between the one and the other 

6 1 pass by the other passages in which, in a very copious and 

neat argument, you strive to show that something else is in existence 
besides yoursdf and God For you dedum the conebmon that your 
body and its corporeal faculties exist , and likewise other bodies which 
despatch into your senses and into yourself the semblances qf themsdves, 
and produce the experiences cf pleasure and pain, which beget in you 
desire and aversion 

And from thus you at length derive the following conclusion, which 
IS, as it were, the fruit qf your reasoning, in order that since all the 
sensations relative to the things which have to do with the welfare 
of the body more frequently indicate to you truth than falsehood, 
you may thence infer that you ought no longer to fear that falsity 
may be found m matters every day represented to you by the senses^ 
YoUk say the same, consequently, about dreams, for since they are not 
connected with the whole of our actions and coarse of life m the 


^ Vol I p 198, par 3 
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same way as what we expenence when awake, ym thause establish 
the eonehmon thab real things are presented to you, not in sleep, but 
when you are awake* Hence, you say next, since God is not a 
deceiver, it follows that you are not deceived in such m^^tters 7hs 
u an extremely pious statement, and so, too, you ars'a^redly qmte 
m the right when you finaUy conclude that the hfe of man is 
subject to error, and that we must acknowledge the infirmity of 
our nature 

These, my good Sir, are the ohsermtum that occurred to me m 
connection with your Meditations I repeat that you ought not to 
give yourself any thought about them, svnee my judgment is not of 
such moment ae to deserve to have any weight with you Far as, 
when some food %s pleasant to my palate, I do not defend my taste, 
whwh I see IS offensive to others, as being more perfect than anyone 
dsds, so, when my mini wehomes an opinion which does not please 
others, I am far from holding that I have hit upon the truer theory 
J think that the t) uth is yathei this — that eaoh enjoys ki^ own opinion, 
and I hold that it i^ almost as unjust to wish everyone to have the 
same heliff, as to want all people to he alike in the sense (f taste I 
say so, m order that you may hold yourself free to^dismm everything 
that I have said ae not worth a straw, and to omit it altogether It 
wiU he enough if you aoJcnowledge my strong affection for you, and do 
not esteem as nought my aAmvraUonfor your personal worth Perhaps 
some matter has been advanoed somewhat inconmderatdy, as is only 
too likely to hajppen when one %s expressing dmmt Any such passage 
which may occur I wholly disavow and sacrifice, pray blot it out, 
and be assured, that I have desired nothing more than to deserve well 
of you and to keep my friendship icith you quite intact 

With kind regards* 


Pan% 16^A May, 1641 


» Vol I p 199 
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THE AUTHOR’S REPLY TO THE FIFTH 
SET OF OBJECTIONS 


SmS 

The essay ui which you criticize my meditations is exceed- 
ingly well-wntten and carefully executed, and to me it appears 
that It will do much to set them in a clear hght Gonsequenfly 
I consider that I am greatly beholden to you for wnting it, as weU 
as to the Bev Father Mersenne for mating you to do so Our 
friend, who is such an eager enquirer into all tbngs, and who 
more especially promotes unweanedly everytlung that tends to the 
glory of God, knows that the best way of determming whether my 
aiguments are to be treated as accurate demonstrations, is that 
some men of outstanding eminence m scholarship and abihty, 
should subject them to a rigorous cnticism, so as finally to mate 
trial of my powers of giving a satiB&ctory answer to them objections 
This IS why he has challenged so many to attempt the task, and 
has prevailed upon some to do so, among whom I am glad to see you 
For, though in order to refrte my opinions you have not so much 
employed philosophical reasoning as made use of certain oratcmcal 
devices so as to elude my aigument, this is m itself a matter of 
gratification to me, smce I shall for tins reason infer that it will not 
be easy to bnng up m opposition to me aiguments which differ 
from those which you have read in the preceding cnticisms urged 
by other people Further, if such had existed, they would not 
have escaped your penetration and mdustiy, and I hold that here 
your only purpose has been to bnng to my notice those concqitions 
which might be used to avoid the force of my arguments by those 
whose minds are so immersed in matters of sense as to shnnk 
from all metaphysical reflections, and that you thus gave me an 
opportumty for meeting these Wherefore here I shall reply to 
ypu not as a k(ibn-eyed philosopher, but as to one of these fiieshly 
indlnduals whom you impersonate 

* Vji ptaeitantuBune 
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OF THE OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST^ THE 
FIRST MEDITATION 

You say that you apprtyoe of my^determimtton to nd my mtnd 
of prejudices, especially since no one can. pretend that^ there is any 
foult to find with this, but you would prefer me to proceed 
simply and with few wafds\ i e to carry out my resolve only in a 
perfunctory manner This is forsooth to assume that it is very 
easy for all to free themselves from the errors in which, since 
infancy, they have been steeped, and that too much care may be 
employed in carrying this out, a contention which no one nminf jiiTTip 
I suppose you wished to show that many men, though verbaBy 
admitting that prejudices should be avoided, nevertheless com- 
pletely fail to avoid them, because they expend no toil and pains 
upon the attempt, and never think that anything which they have 
once admitted to be true should be regarded as a prejudice You 
certainly play the rdle of such people excellently here, and omit 
none of their possible arguments, but there is nothmg in this 
action which seems to suggest the Philosopher For when you 
say that there is no need to imagine that God is a deceiver or that 
we are dreaming, or anything of the kind, a Philosopher would 
have considered that there was some necessity for showmg the 
reason why such matters could not be considered as doubtful, or, 
if he had no reason, as in truth there is none, he would not have 
made the said assertion Neither would he have added that in 
this place %t was sufficient to plead the obscwnty of the human mind 
at the feebleness qf our nature The elimination of our errors is 
m no way furthered by allegmg that we err owing to the dimness 
of our thought or the feebleness of our nature, for that is the 
same as merely saying that we err because we are exposed to 
errors, and clearly it is more useful to attend, as I have done, to all 
those cases in which error may chance to arise, lest we readily give 
the error our assent Likewise a Pblosopher would not have said 
thod /, m considering everything douhifal as fabe, did not so 
much dismiss an old prejudice as taike up with a new one, or he 
would first have tned to show that out of this supposition there 
arose some danger of deception But you, on the contrary, shortly 
afterwards affirm that I cannot fores myself to treat as doubtful or 
false the things thai I supposed to be false, i e that I cannot adopt 
the prejudice which you feared I might adopt This would cause 

^ Gf above, p 136 
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BO more sm^rise to a Philosopher than that at some time a stick 
which has been straightened out should be similarly bent back 
again into the opposite, i e crooked, shape For he knows that 
&l8ities are often assumed instead of truths for the purpose of 
throwing hght on the truth for example, Astronomers imagine the 
existence of the equator, the zodiac, and other circles in the 
heaven, while Geometricians attach new lines to given figures, and 
Philosophers frequently act in similar fashion But the man who 
descnbes this as hamng recourse to an m^ifice, eagerness Jor verbcd 
tnclery, and seeking evcmonSf and declares that it is unworthy of 
philosophical candam arid the hm of truth, manifests that he at 
least has no desire to make use of philosophical candour or to 
employ any argument other than rhetorical humbug 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS BROUGHT AGAINST 
THE SECOND MEDITATION 

1 Here you proceed to employ rhetoncal wiles in place of 
reasoning, for you pretend that I speak in jest when I am quite 
serious, and take as senous, and as uttered and asserted as true, 
what I propounded only as a question and as ansing out of common 
opinion for the purpose of enquiring further into it My statement 
that the entire teatvmmy of the senses must be considered to be 
uncertain, nay, even fake, is quite senous and so necessary for the 
comprehension of my meditations, that he who will not or cannot 
admit that, is unfit to urge any objection to them that ments a 
reply But we must note the distinction emphasized by me m 
various passages, between the practical activities^ of our life and 
an enquiry into truth, for, when it is a case of regulating our 
life, it would assuredly be stupid not to trust the senses, and those 
sceptics were quite ndiculous who so neglected human affairs that 
they had to be preserved by their finends from tumbling down 
precipices It was for this reason that somewhere I announced 
that m one in his sound mind senoudy doubted ahmt mch matters^, 
but when we raise an enquiry into what is the surest knowledge 
which the human mind can obtain, it is clearly unreasonable to 
refuse to treat them as doubtful, nay even to reject them as false, 
so as to allow us jfco become aware tW certain other things, which 
cannot be thus rejected, are for this very reason more certam, and 
m actual truth better known by us 

^ actiones * Meditations, Synopsis, Vol i p 143 
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Moreover you do not accept in good faith and k senously 
meant, my statement that I did not yet sufficiently understand 
»ho the thinker was, though I had explained that very assertion 
You also fail to allow my statement that I did not doubt about 
that in which the nature of the body consisted, and had assigned 
no power of self-movement to it, and had imagined myself to be 
a soul after the fashion of wind or flame or something of the 
kmd, assertions that I then made, denvmg them from common 
opinion, only in order that I might show them to be false in their 
appropnate place 

What warrant have you for saying that tmtntion, motton, 
/eehng etc are referred by me to the soul, m order that you may 
immediately add I gtant tkis, but what becomes oj the distincfum 
you draw between the soul and the body'? The fact is, that shortly 
before, I, in express terms, referred nutntion to the body alone, while 
motion and sensibility I refer for the most part also to the body, 
and ascribe nothing that belongs to them to the soul, save only as 
much as consists in thinking 

Next, what grounds have you for saying that there was no need 
of such an elaborate meUMnim, m aider to pnm that I exist^t 
Really these very words of yours give me the best grounds for 
beheving that my labours have not yet been sufficiently great, 
since I have as yet failed to make you understand the matter 
rightly When you say that I cosM have tufarred the same 
conclusion from any of my other actum, you wander far from the 
truth, because there is none of my activities of which I am wholly 
certain (in the sense of having metaphysical certitude, which alone 
18 here involved), save thinking alone For axamp lft you have no 
nght to make the inference I walk, hence I exist, except in so fer 
as our awareness of walking is a thought , it is of this alone that 
the inference holds good, not of the motion of the body, which 
sometimes does not exist, as in dreams, when nevertheless I appear 
to walk Hence from the fact that I think that I walk I can very 
well infer the existence of the mind which so thinks, but not that 
of the body which walks So it is also in all other cases 

2 Next, with a not infelicitous comedy, you proceed to 
question me, no longer as a complete man, but as a soul in 
separation from the body , and in so doing you 'ceem to remind 
me that these objections proceed not from the mud of an atiu^ 
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philosopher^ut from the flesh alone I ask you therefore, 0 flesh, 
or whatever the name be by which you prefer to be known, have 
you so htde intercourse with the mind, that you have not been 
able to nota when I corrected that popular notion, by which it is 
imagined that that which thinks is like wind or some similar body? 
I corrected it then, surely, when I showed that it could be 
supposed that no wind or other body existed, and that nevertheless 
eveiything by means of which 1 recognize myself as a thinking 
being remains Hence your subsequent questions as to why 1 
cannot therrfore be sttU a and why 1 cannot occupy 
and why 1 cannot he md>3ecb to many motions^, etc , are so devoid of 
sense as to require no reply 

3 The next objections have no more force — if I cm a sort 
<f attenuated body^ why cm I not be nourished^ and the rest I 
deny that I am a body Also, once and for all, to bnng the matter 
to completeness, since you almost always employ the same style, 
and do not attack my arguments but disingenuously suppress them, 
as if they were of no account, or quote them only imperfectly and 
m a mutated form, and thus bnng together a number of difliculties 
which would in a popular way and by unskilled persons be urged 
against my conclusions, or others akin to them or even unlike 
them, difficulties which either are irrelevant, or have been refuted 
or solved by me in their appropriate places , since this is, so I 
declare that it is not worth while replying to each single question, 
for I should have to repeat a hundred times what I have already 
wntten I shall only deal shortly with those which seem hkely to 
cause difficulty to readers not wholly incompetent As for those 
who look not so much to the force of the argument as to the 
multitude ot the words employed, I do not value their approval 
so highly as to wish to become more wordy for the sake of 
menting it 

Therefore I will first note, that I do not accept your statement 
that the mind grotes and waxee faint along with the body, and yon 
have no argument to prove it, for from the fact that it does not 
work with equal perfection in the body of an m£sk,nt and, m that of 
an adult, and that its activities are frequently impeded by wme 
and other corporeal bodies, this alone follows, that as long as it 
11 ^ umted with 'the body, it uses it as its instrument in those 
op^tions in which it is principally engaged, but not that it is 
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rendered more or less perfect by the body, your con\ention will 
have no more force than weie we to argue from the fact that a 
workman does not get good results as long as he uses a bad 
instrument, that he had acquired his skill in his a?t from the 
excellence of Ins instrument » 

It IS to be noticed also that you seem wholly to fail to under- 
stand, 0 flesh, what it is to employ reason, when m your argument 
to show that the tiust worthiness of the senses ought not to be 
impugned by me, yoxx saj that although at when not using 
the eye, I appealed to have experiences that do not occm withmt 
the eye coming into play, yet so to eir was not my ummsal ex- 
pen lence^ You seem to imagine that we have not a sufficient cause 
foi doubt if at any one time we detect an error, and again you 
seem to think that we might always note the error each time that 
we fall into it, Yflien, on the contrary, the error consists in the 
very fact that it is not recognized by us as an error 

Finally, since you often demand an argument from me, when 
you, 0 flesh, possess none ;yourself, and since the ‘onus* of the 
proof presses on you, ive must note that, in philosophizing correctly, 
there is no need for us to prove the falsity of all those things 
which we do not admit because we do not know whether they 
are true We have merely to take the greatest care not to admit 
as true what we cannot prove to be true Thus when I find that 
I am a thinking substance, and form a clear and distinct concept 
of that substance, in which there is none of those attnbutes which 
belong to the concept of corporeal substance, this is quite sufficient 
to let me affirm that I, in so far as I know myself, am nothing but 
a thing which thinks, which statement alone I have affirmed in 
the second meditation— that with which we are at present occupied. 
Neither was I bound to admit that this thmking substance was 
some mobile, simple, and ranfied body, when I had found no reason 
inducing me to believe that But it is for you, it is your duty, to 
expound the reason, if you have one, you have no nghtto demand 
that I shall prove that false which I refused to entertain only for 
the reason that I had no knowledge about it You act as if, when 
I asserted that I now lived m Holland, you were to deny that that 
was to be beheved, unless I proved that I was neither m China nor 
m any other part of the world, because it is perclmce possible that 
the same body should, owing to the action of the divme power, 
exist in two different places But when you add that I must also 
^ Cf above, p 139, tub fin , p 140 od tint 
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prove thathJie souL of biutes ate tncoiporeal^ and that ^olid matt&r 
cmtribates nothing to tkinhnq^, you not only show that }om do 
not knoi» on whom the onus of proof lies, but also of what 
should bor proved by each person, tor neither do I think that 
the souls of ^brutes are mcorpoieal, nor do I believe that solid 
matter contributes nothing to their thinking I merely say that 
this is by no means the place for the consideration of those 
matters 

4 You here pursue the question of the obscurity arising out 
of the ambiguity of the word soul, an obscurity which I took such 
pains to remove that it i*? wearisome to repeat here what I have 
said Tlierefore I shall declare only, tliat names have been con 
ferred on things for the most part by the inexpert, and that for 
this reason they do not always fit the things with sufficient 
accuracy, that it is not our part to change them after custom 
has accepted them, but only to permit the emendation of their 
meanings, when we perceive that others do not understand them 
anght Thus because probably men in the earliest times did 
not distinguish in us that pnnciple in virtue of which we are 
nourished, glow, and perform all those operations which are common 
to us with the brutes apart from any thought, from that by which we 
think the> called both by the single name soul , then, peiceiving the 
distinction between nutiition and thinking, they called that which 
thinks mind, believing also that this was the chief part of the 
soul But I, perceiving that the pnnciple by which we are nourished 
IS wholly distinct from that by means of which we think, have 
declared that the name soul when used for both is equivocal , and 
I say that, when soul is taken to mean the p7i7naiy actuality or 
chi^ essence of man*, it must be understood to apply only to the 
pnnciple by which we think, and I have called it by the name 
mund as often as possible in order to avoid ambiguity, for I consider 
the mind not as part of the soul but as the whole of that soul which 
thinks 

You ham a difficulty, however, you say, as to wheth&t I think 
that ths soul always thinls* But why should it not always think, 
when it IS a thinking substance ^ Why is it strange that we do 
not remember the thoughts it has had when in the womb or m a 
i^upor, when wc do not even remember the most of those we know 
we^have had when grown up, m good health, and awake ? For the 

* Of above, p 140, par 2 * actu pnmo sive praeoipoa homime forma 

» Of above, p 141, par 2 
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recollection of the thoughts which the mind has ludViunng the 
penod of its union with the body, it is necessary for certam traces 
of them to be impressed on the bram, and turning and applymg 
itself to these the mind remembers Is it remarkable \{ the brain 
of an in&nt or of one in a stupor is unfit to receivethrae residual 
impressions 1 

Finally when I said perhaps it w the case thai what I ham wt 
yet known (to wit, mv body) w not dimtse /torn that w h ^eh I do 
know (my mind), I do not know, I do not dtscuss this matter, etc , 
you object \f you aie ignorant, if you do not dwpute the mattei, 
why do you assume that you are none qf those things^ t But here it 
IS false that I have assumed something of which I ivas ignorant 
for plainly, on the contrary, because I did not know whether body 
was the same as mind or not, I made no assumption about the 
matter, but treated of the mind alone, until afterwards in the sixth 
meditation, not assuming but demonstrating the matter, I showed 
that mind was really distinct from the body But you, 0 flnab^ 
are to the highest degree involved in error, since though you have 
no reason or the verj slightest by which to show that m not 
distinct from body, you none the less assume it 

5 To one who gives close attention to my words what I have 
said of the imagination is sufficiently clear, but there is no reason 
for wonder if to the nnreflective it is quite obscure Moreover I 
warn those people that my statements as to what I have asserted 
to be no part of the knowledge which I have of myself do not 
conflict with what 1 said before about those matters, as to which 
I was Ignorant whether or not they appertained to me, for it is 
plainly one thing to appertain to me, another to belong to the 
knowledge which I have of myself 

6 What you say here, my admired flesh, seems to me not to 
consist of objections so much as of carpings that require no answer 

7 Here also you find much to carp at, but your complaints 
seem to require a reply no more than the prece^g ones For 
your quenes about the brutes are not relevant her^ since the 
mmd when communing with itself can experience the fact tiiat it 
thinks, but has no evidence of this kind as to whether or not the 
brutes think, it can only come to a conclusion afterwards about 
this matter by reasoning a postena i from their actions I have no 
difficulty in disowmng those inept statements which you put jhto 

' my mouth, for it is enough for me to have pointed oat once that 
' Cf above, p 143, ad intt 
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you do not /eproduce faithfully everything I have said But I have 
often adduced the cntenon by 'which the difference between mmd 
and body is detected, viz that the whole nature of the mind 
consists in jjhmking, while the whole nature of the body consists 
m being an Extended thing, and that there is nothing at all 
common to thought and extension I have often also shown 
distinctly that mmd can act independently of the brain, for 
certainly the brain can be of no use m pure thought its only use 
IS for imagining and perceiving And although, when imagination 
or sensation is intense (as occurs when the brain is troubled or 
disturbed), the mmd does not readily find room for thinking of 
other matters, yet we experience the fact that, when imagination 
IS not so strong, we often understand something entirely diverse 
from it for example, when we sleep we perceive that we are 
dreaming, while m having the dream we must employ the imagi- 
nation, yet our awareness of the fact that we are dreaming is an 
act of the intellect alone 

8 Here, as frequently elsewhere, you merely show that you 
do not properly understand what you attempt to criticize For, 
neither have I abstracted the concept of wax from that of its 
accidents, rather have I tned to show how its substance was 
manifested by means of accidents, and bow the reflective^ and 
distmct perception of it, one such as you, 0 flesh, seem never 
to have W, difiers from the vulgar and confused idea Nor can 
I see what argument you rely on to prove your confident afSirmation 
'that a dog can discnmmate in the same way as we do, unless 
that, since you see that it is made of flesh, you believe that 
everythmg which exists in you is also m it But I, faihng to 
detect mmd m it, think that nothing similar to that which I 
recognize in mmd is found m it 

9 I am surpnsed that while here you confess that all those 
matters which I am aware of m wax, %hm indeed that I distinctly 
know that I eanstj you maintain that they do not demonstrate what 
I am* ^ smce the one thing cannot be proved without the other Nor 
do I see what else you expect the matter to yield, unless it be some 
revelation about the colour, odour or taste of the human mmd, or 
the nature of the salt, sulphur, or mercury that go to its compo- 
sition, for you jnsh us to examine it, as though it were a wine, 
h§ f sort qf chemical analysis^ That is really worthy of you, 

^ Befleza Clerselisr’fl P V has ‘ dear and distinct * 

* Of above, p 149, ad vnit « p 161, 1 5 
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0 flesh, and of aU those who, conceiving nothing exfcV what is 
whoUy confused, are ignorant of the proper object of invesbgation 
in each inquiry As for me, my belief has always been that 
nothing else is required in order to manifest the nature of substance 
except its various attnbutes, so that our comprehension of its 
nature is more perfect in proportion to the number of its attnbutes 
which we discern lust as m wax we are able to distmgnish many 
attnbutes, one that it is white, another that it is hard, a third 
that it can be liquefied, etc , so also in mmd we can recognize as 
many— one that it has the power of being aware of the whiteness of 
wax, another that it possess the power of recogmzmg its hardness, 
a third of knowing that it can be liquefied, i e that it can lose its 
hardness, etc , for he can perceive its hardness who is not aware 
of its whiteness, viz a man bom blind, and so in the other n m 
Whence it can be clearly inferred that nothing yields the know- 
ledge of so many attnbutes as our mmd, because as many can be 
enumerated in its case as there are attnbutes in everything else, 
owing to the fact that it knows these , and hence its nature is best 
known of all Finally, you here incidentally urge the objection 
that, whik not admitting the existmee tn myself anything save 
mind, I none the less speak of the wcui that I see and touch, lo ht c h 

1 could not do except by using my hands and eyes^ But you ought 
to have noticed that I had carefully pointed out that I did not 
then deal with the sight and touch which are effected by means 
of organs, but solely with the thought of seeing and touching, 
and that this does not imply the use of these organs is testified to 
us every recurring night in dreams True yon have not really 
failed to note this , you have only wished to show how absurd and 
uiqnst are the cavilhngs of those whose design is not so much to 
understand as to raise objections 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS TO THE 
THIRD MEDITATION 

1 Splendid ' Here at length you do bnng np an argument 
against me, a feat which, so &r as I can make out, you have 
hitherto fiuled to accomplish In order to prove that *t ts not a 
sme rule that what we very clearly and distinctly perceive istsue, 
you allege that to great intellects, which it appear^ ought to have 
had the most numerous dear and distnnct perceptions, it ^ 
'seemed nevertheless that the tmlli of things was hidden either in 
' Cf above, p 149, par 1 
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God or at t/ie bottom of a well Here I admit that your argument 
as drawn from authority is quite right But, 0 flesh, you should 
have remembered that you here were addressing a mind so far 
withdrawn from corporeal things that it does not even know that 
anyone has existed before it, and hence cannot be influenced by 
the authority oi others Your passage refernng to the sceptics 
IS a good enough commonplace, but proves nothing, as neither 
does your point about people fr.cing death on behalf of false 
opinions, because it can never be proved that they clearly and 
distinctly perceive what they pertinaciously aflBrm I do not 
question what you next say, viz that it is not so much a question 
of taking pains to establish the truth of the rule, as of finding a 
method for deciding whether we err or not when we think that 
we perceive something clearly But I contend that this has been 
carefully attended to in its proper place where I first laid aside all 
prejudices, and afterwards enumerated all the chief ideas, dis- 
tinguishing the clear from the obscure and confused 

2 I marvel indeed at the train of reasoning by which you 
try to prove that all our ideas are adventitious and none of them 
constructed by us, saying — because the mind has the power mt only 
of percetmng these very adventitious idecw, but, besides this, qf 
bringing together, dividing, reducing, enicvrging, wrranging, and 
everything smilae to this^ whence you conclude that the ideas of 
chimaeras which the mind makes by uniting, dividing, etc, are 
not made by it itself but are adventitious In the same way you 
will be able to prove that Praxiteles never made any statues, 
because he did not produce from himself the marble used in their 
sculpture , and again that you cannot have made these objections, 
because to them composition have gone words which have not been 
mvented by you but have been communicated to you from others 
But, as a matter of fact> the form of a chimaera does not reside m 
the parts of goat or lion, nor does the form of your objections he 
in the smgle words which you have used but consists solely in the 
putting of them together 

I am also surprised that you maintain the thesis that the idea 
of Thing cannot exist in the mind unless at the same time the ideas 
qf animal, plant, stone, and of aU umversals are found there^ This 
IS as though, ip order to acknowledge that I am a thinking thing, 
I pught to acknowledge animals and plants, since I ought to 
acknowledge Thing, i e what Thing is You have nothing truer^ 
^ Above, p 158, par 1 > Above, p 154, par 1 
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this to urge here when dealing with the tyuth , \nd finally, 
since you attack only matters about which I have made no assertion, 
you merely wage warfare with the winds 

3 Here, in order to break down the reasons on account ol 
which I thought that we must doubt the existence of material 
things, you ask why I walk about on the earth etc ^ But this 
manitestly involves a begging of the question, for you assume 
what has to be proved, viz that it is so certain that I walk on the 
earth that I can hav^ no doubt on the matter 

In adding to my own objections— those I urged against myself 
and my«^elf refuted— the following one, viz why one horn blind has 
no idea oj colour^ or one boyn deaf, of mmd*, you quite clearly 
show that you have not a single criticism of moment to make How 
do you know that one born blind has no idea of colour, when often 
enough in our case even when the eyes are closed the sense of light 
and colour is stimulated ^ And, though your contention be conceded, 
has not the man who denies the existence of material things as 
much ground for saying that one congenitally blind is destitute of 
ideas of colour because his mind lacks the faculty of forming them, 
as you have for asserting tliat their absence is due to his being 
without eyes to see ^ 

Your next point regarding the twofold idea of the sun proves 
nothing but, in taking both ideas as one because they refer to 
the single thing, the sun, your action amounts to saying that the 
true and the false do not differ when affirmed of the same subject 
Further, m denying that the notion denved from astronomical 
reasoning is an idea, you restnct the term idea to die images alone 
which are depicted in the imagination, contrary to my express 
assumption 

4 You do exactly the same* thing when you deny that 
substance is a true idea, because, forsooth, substance is perceived 
not by the imagination but by the intellect alone Yet you know 
that long 1 )^ 0 , 0 flesh, I protested that I had nothmg to do with 
those whose wish it is to employ their imagination only and not 
the intellect 

Eeally when you say that the idea oJ substame Im no mne 
teabtv than it fadds Jiom the ideas (d thm acadmts wnda whtek, 
m the Jaehion of whih, it ts conceived^, you show that you 
have m truth no distinct idea of it ai all , for substance can ney» 

1 p 153, par 1 - 15«i par 2 

» Cf above, p 168, par 2 
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be conceiveft after the fashion of accidents, nor can it denve its 
reidity from them On the contrary accidents are commonly 
conceived by Philosophers after the fashion of substance, viz as 
often as they are said to be real accidents , for no reality (i e no 
kind of being Mother than modal) can be ascribed to them, which is 
not taken from the idea of substance 

Nay, when you say that the idea of God possesses reality only 
amng to ihAfact that we ham hmrd certain attributes predicated of 
I should like you to tell us whence men at the beginning, 
the men from whom we have learned them, drew this very idea of 
God If it was from themselves, why may we not derive this same 
idea from ourselves ^ If from a revelaiaon by God, this proves that 
God exists 

Moreover in your next statement, that he who says that any- 
thmg lb infinite atti ibutes to a thing which he does not comprehend 
a name which he does not wnderstand^ you fail to distinguish an 
exercise of intellect conformable to the scale of our understanding, 
such as each one of us experiences himself to employ in thinking 
about the infinite, with a concept adequate to the things, such as 
no one posses^^es not only m the matter of the infinite but perhaps 
not even in connection with any thing else however small Neither 
IS it true that the infinite is apprehended by a negation of boundary 
or limitation, since on the contrary all limitation contains a negation 
of the infinite 

Further it is not the case that the idea which reptesentb all those 
perfections which we ascribe to God contains no more objectiie reality 
than finite things ham^ You yourself confess that these perfections 
are amplified by our understanding m order to be ascribed to God 
Do you, then, not think that the things which are '^o augmented 
are not greater than those that have not been so dealt with? 
Again, what can account for the power of amplifying all created 
perfections, i e of conceiving something greater or more ample than 
they, unless the fact that the idea of something greater, viz of God, 
exists in us ^ Finally, neither is it true that God mil meam. some- 
thing veiy little, wnlesb He be greater than as conceimd by us, for 
He is conceived as infinite and nothing can be greater than the 
infinite You, however, confuse intellectual activity with imagina- 
tion, and feign^nat we imagme God aftei the fashion of some huge 
ifiSjii, m the same way as if one who had never seen an elephant 


^ entitas 
^ Jbtd par 4 


^ Gf above, p 158, par 8 
^ Above, p 159, par 1 
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were to imagine that it was like a very huge insect, e g aiick, which, 

I agree with you, would be excessively foohsh 

5 Here, though you make a great display so as to appear to 
contradict me, yet you do not conflict with me at all, since clearly 
jou come to the same conclusion as 1 do Nevertheless you mter- 
sperse a number of statements drawn from here and there, from 
which I strongly dissent, as e g that the axiom, notkfig exists m 
the effect which has not premously existed m the cause, is to be 
understood of the matenal rather than of the eflGlcient cause^, for 
the perfection of the form can never be understood to pre-exist in 
the matenal but only in the efllcient cause So too with your 
doctnne that the /otTnal reality of an idea %s a stAstomce, and so 
forth 

6 If you had anything to say in proof of the existence of 
matenal things, without doubt you would have advanced it here 
But when you only ask whether my mind u unmrtain as to whetha 
anything ehe besides lUelJ exists m the world*, and feign that there 
is no need to search for arguments to decide this, thus making an 
appeal merely to piejudiced beliefs, you show much more clearly 
that you can give no reason for what you affirm, than if you had 
refrained from saying anything 

No point that you raise here m disputing about ideas requires ’ 
any reply, since you restrict the term idea solely to the images 
depicted in the fancy, while 1 extend it to whatever is thought 

But by the way I should like to ask what the argument is by 
which you prove that nothing actb on itself ^ It w, forsooth, not 
your wont to employ argument But here you have used as an 
illustration the finger which does not strike itself and the eye 
which does not see itself in itself but m a mirror, to prove your 
case To this we have an easy reply , it is not the eye which sees 
the mirror rather than itself, but the Inind which alone recognizes 
both mirror, and eye, and itself as well Likewise other examjdes 
can be given lu the domain of corporeal things e g when a top 
draws itself round in a circle, is not that rotation an action which 
it exerts on itself? 

Finally it must be noted that I did not assert that I deduced 
the ideas qf matenal things fiom the mind*, as you rather insincerely 
here pretend I do For afterwards I showed in express terms that 
they often come from bodies, and that it was owi^ to this th&t 

^ Above, p 15 ), par 1, euh fin ^ Above, p 162, ad mxt 

3 Ihid par 3, ad mit * Above, p 163, par 3, od mtt 
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the existencfe of corporeal things was demonstrated But m this 
passage I only explained that no such reality was found in them 
as to make us conclude, from the fact that nothing exists in the 
effect which has not formally or eminently pre-existed in the cause, 
that they canwot have originated solely from the mind, and this 
contention you do not attack at all 

7 In this passage you have nothing to say which you have not 
mentioned already and which has not been refuted by me I shall 
make one observation about the idea of the infinite, which, you 
say, cannot he true, unless I comprehend the infinite, your opinion 
is that at mast I could be said to know pait qf the mfimte, hut 
indeed a my small pait oj %t, which bears no more prqpoftm to 
the infinite than the repiesentation of a tiny hair does to the enUrety 
of the man to whom the hau belongs^ 1 announce, I say, that it is a 
manifest contradiction that, when I comprehend anything, that thing 
should be infinite , for the idea of the infinite, m order to be true, 
cannot by any means be comprehended, since this very incompre- 
hensibility IS compnsed within the formal concept® of the infinite 
Likewise it is none the less manifest that the idea we possess of the 
infimte does not represent merely a part of it, but really the whole 
infinite, in that fashion m which it has to be represented through the 
instrumentality of a human idea, although doubtless another much 
more perfect, le more accurate and more distinct idea, can be 
framed by God, or by any other intelligent nature more perfect 
than a human being This is parallel to the case of one ignorant 
of geometry who, we do not doubt, has the idea of a complete 
tnangle when he understands that it is a figure compnsed within 
three lines, although Geometncians can learn many other tlungs 
about the said tnangle and discover them m its idea, ot which the 
beginner is unaware Thus, just as it suffices to understand a 
fi^re bounded by three lines in order to have an idea of a complete 
tnangle, so also it is enough to understand a thing bounded by no 
limits in order to have a true and complete idea of the whole of 
infinity 

8 Here you repeat the same error when you deny that we 
can have a true idea of God For, although we are not aware of 
everything which is m God, yet everything we do cognize m Him 
18 truly there The remaiks you interpose here and there, such as, 
that btead is not more pei feet than him who desires it^ , that though 
I ^ceive something actually to exist in idea, that is no leason whj^ 

1 Cf above, p 166 ® ratiose ® Above, p 167, ad init 
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it should eccist actually in the thing of which it t$ the iHea^ , that I 
pass judginent on matte? s of which I am ignorant^ ^ and the like, 
show only that you, 0 flesh, wish rashly to attack matters which 
in man> cases you have failed to understand For it^is not to be 
inferred fTom tho fact thit a man debit es h?ead^ that the bread is 
more perfect than the man, but only that he who is in want of bread 
IS less perfect than he himself is when he has no lack Again 
from the fact that something eccuts in idea, I do not infor that it 
eansts in the actual world, except when no other cause for that idea 
can be given but the thing which it represents as actually existing, 
and this I have shown to be true not of many worlds, nor of any 
other thing, save God alone Nor, once more, do I pass judgment 
an matters of which I am ignorant, for I have adduced reasons for 
my judgment, reasons so convincing that none of them has been at 
all impugned by you 

9 When you deny that we continually require the activity^ 
qf the primal cause in ordei that we may continue to exist, you 
dispute a matter which all Metaphysicians affirm to be manifest, 
but one about which the unlearned often do not reflect, attending 
as they do only to causes of coming into being, but not to those 
(f being^ Thus an architect is the cause of a house and a father 
of his son in i aspect of coming into being merely, and for this 
reason, when it is an absolute production, an effect can remain in 
existence without any cause of this kind, but the sun is the cause 
of the light proceeding from it, and God is the cause of created 
things, not only in respect oj the%r coming into existence, but also 
in respect of their continuing to exist, and must always expend His 
activity on the effect in the same way m order to make it stay the 
same thing 

This can be plainly demonstrated from what I explained about 
the independence of the parts oi time, which you in vain attempt 
to elude by propounding the necessary character qf the connection 
between the pen ts of time considered in the abstract^ Here it is not 
a question ot abstract time, but of the time or duration of some- 
thmg which endures, and you will not deny that the single 
moments of this time can be separated from their neighbours, 
le that a thing which endures through individual moments may 
cease to exist 

, 1 Above, p 167, par 2 * Above, p 168 par 2 
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When y^u allege that we possess a power which suffices to 
guarantee our preservattm^ unless some destrwsbm cause supe/nme\ 
you do not notice that you ascnbe to the creature a perfection of 
the Creator, ^f the creature is to be able to continue in existence in 
independence of anything else , while you assign to the Creator the 
imperfection of a creature, because He must aim at non-existence* 
by means of a positive act^ whenever he wishes to cause a cessation 
of our existence 

Your subsequent statement — ^tliat the possibiUty of a regress to 
the infinite is not absurd^ is invalidated by what you yourself after 
wards say Fol: you allow that it is absurd in the case of causes 
which are so connected with one another that no achon on the part of 
the lower is possible without the higher^ , now it is with such a cause 
alone that we are concerned here, viz with causes in being, not 
with causes in bringing into existence, like parents Hence I am 
not in conflict with the authonty of Aristotle, nor does your 
argument about Pandora bear agamst me You allow that all the 
perfections I see in man can be in varying degrees so augmented 
that afterwards I behold them to be such as cannot fall within 
human nature , but this is all I want in order to prove the existence 
of God For it is that very power of amplifying all human per- 
fections to such an extent that they are apprehended as more than 
human , and this, I mamtain, could not have come about unless we 
had been created by God Yet I am by no means surpnsed that 
the evidence of my demonstration ot this position is not clear to 
you, for I have not up to this point noticed that you have correctly 
grasped any of my arguments 

10 Iti attacking my statement, that nothing can be added, 
nothing taken away from the idea of God*, you appear not to have 
attended to that common saying among Philosopherb — ^that the 
essences of things are indivisible For the idea represents the essence 
of the thing, and if something is added to it or subtracted from it, 
it IS forthwith the idea of something else it is thus that Pandora, 
thus that all false gods are portrayed by people who do not conceive 
the true God anght But after the idea of the true Gh)d is once 
conceived, although new perfections can be detected m it which had 
not previously been noticed, this does not cause any increase in that 
idea, but merdy renders it more distmct and exphcit, because they 
ifiu^ all have been contained in the very same idea, sinc^ it is 


^ Cf above, p 169, par 2 
* Above, p 170 
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assumed to have been true. The idea of the tnangle is similarly not 
increased when we have remarked in it certain properties previously 
Ignored Further I should inform you that thB idea qf God is not 
formed hy tis senatim by amphjymg the perfections^of created 
beings, but is constituted as a whole at one time by tie fact that 
mentally we apprehend an infinite being that is incapable of any 
amplification 

When you ask whence 1 get my proof that the idea qf God is, as 
it were, the mark qf a workman imprinted on his work, and what is 
the mode in which it is impiessed, what is the form qfthat mark\ it 
IS very much as if I, coming across a picture which showed a 
technique that pointed to Apelles alone as the painter, were to say 
that that inimitable technique was, so to speak, a mark impressed 
by Apelles on all his pictures in order to distinguish them from 
others, but you replied with the questions ‘ what is the form of 
that mark^’ and 'what is its mode of impression?’ Such an 
enquiry would seem to merit laughter rather than any reply 

What answer do you deserve when you go on to say if it is not 
oth&r than the work or thing itself, you yourself then are cm idea, 
you are nothing but a mode qf thought, you are yourself both the mark 
impressed and the subject on which it is impressed^ 1 Would it not 
he an equally clever thing to urge, when I said that the teohmque 
of Apelles was that by which his pictures were distinguished from 
others, that it was nothing other than the pictures themselves 
that therefore those pictures were nothing but the teohmque, and 
did not consist of matter at all, and that hence they were merely a 
mode of painting, etc ? 

When, in order to disprove that we are made after the mage of 
God, you state its consequence, that God wM therefore have a human 
form, and go on to recount all the particukrs m which human 
nature differs from the divine, is there anjdjhing cleverer in this 
than if, in order to show that certain pictures by Apelles were not 
made after the likeness of Alexander, you were to allege that this 
implied that Alexander was like a picture, whereas pictures were 
composed of wood and paint, not of bones and flesh as Alexander is ? 
Now the nature of an image is not such that it is identical with 
that of which it is an image in all particulars, but only that it 
copies it in certain respects , and it is clear that that perfect power 
of thought which we understand to be m God, is Represented by 
that less perfect faculty which we possess 

1 Above, p 172 * Above, p 178 
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In preferring to compare Gk)d’s act of creation to the operation 
of a workman rather than to generation by a parent, your action 
has no warrant For, although these three modes of action are 
wholly distinct, yet there is less distance to traverse in arguing 
from natural •production to the divine, than in proceeding from 
artificial production But, neither did I say that there was as 
much resemblance between us and God as prevails between children 
and parent , noi likewise is there never any likeness between the 
work of a workman and himself take for example the sculptor who 
chisels a hkeness of himself 

With how bad faith do you report my words when you pretend 
that I said that I peimved a likeness to God in thefaet that I cm 
an inumplete and dependent being, when on the contrary I brought 
that into the argument to prove our dissimilarity from God, lest it 
should be thought that I wished to make men equal with God For 
I said that not only did I perceive that I was inferior to God in 
these veiy matters though nevertheless I aspired to greater things, 
but that also those very qualities were greater in God — those qualities 
to which, though they were so great, I found something comparable 
in myself, and this was shown by the fact that I dared to aspire to 
them. 

Finally when you say how strange it is that other men do not 
think about God in the same way as I do, when He has impressed the 
idea of Himself on them exactly as on me, it is precisely as if you 
were to marvel that since all are acquainted with the idea of a 
triangle, the} do not all perceive an equal number of truths about 
it, and some probably reason about this very figure incorrectly 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS TO THE FOURTH 
MEDITATION 

I have sufficiently explained our idea of nothing, and the way in 
which we participate m non-^xistence, by calling it a negative idea 
and saying that it means merely that we are not the supreme Being, 
and that we lack many things But you are always discovering 
imaginary difficulties 

When you say that I see that certain qf God^s works are not 
(Asolutely perfect and complete^ you openly invent something which 
I have neither^ stated there nor thought , all that I said being that 
iTcertam things were considered not m the light of being but part 

^ Above, p 175, par 2 
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of the world, as they really are, but as complete whole®, then they 
might seem to be imperfect 

The arguments you adduce on behalf of final causality are to 
be refeired to the efficient cause, thus it is open to us, from 
beholding the uses of the various parts in plants animals to 
regard with admiration the God who brings these into existence, 
and from a survey of His works to learn to know and glonfy the 
author of these works, but that does not imply that we can divine 
the purpose for which He made each thmg And although in 
£thics, where it is often allowable to employ conjecture, it is at 
times pious to consider the end which we may conjecture God set 
before Himself in ruling the universe, certainly in Physics, where 
everything should rest upon the securest arguments, it is futile to 
do so We cannot pretend that certain of God*s purposes lather 
than others are openly displayed , all seems to be equally hidden m 
the ab>ss of His inscrutable wisdom Likewise you ought not to 
pretend that mortals can understand no other sort of cause , for 
there is nothing else which is not much easier to comprehend than 
one of God’s purposes, while, as to those which you We brought 
forward in illustrating the difficulty in question, there is no one 
who does not think that he is acquainted with them 

Finally, as you here ask me m such a straightforward manner, 
what mt of an idea I thinl my mind wmld ham posbmed eith&r qf 
Ood 0 } qt myself if from the time at which it was infused into the 
hody^ it had remained there with closed eyes and without employing 
any oj the other s€mes\ I shall give you my answer ingenuously and 
candidly I do not doubt that the mind undei such circumstances 
(provided only that we suppose that it is not impeded by the body 
m its thinking, as equally at the same time that it is not aided by 
it) would have exactly the same idea of God and of itself as it now 
possesses, save only that these ideas would be much purer and 
clearer For the senses hamper the mmd m many things and in 
nowise aid the perception of these ideas, and there is nothing to 
pievent all men noticing equally well that they have these ideas, 
except the fact that they are too much occupied with the perception 
of the images of corporeal things 

2 Here you are everywhere guilty of a feJse assumption in 
taking as a positive imperfection the fact that we are hMe to em, 
since this is really (except witli respect to God) the negation of d 
greater perfection Again the companson between the citizens of a 
1 Aboye, p 176, par 3 
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State and the parts of the universe is not strictly accurate , for 
a bad disposition on the part of citizens is, relatively to the State, 
something positive, hut this does not apply to a man’s being liable 
to err, or iKjt possessing all perfections, when that is taken relatively 
to the good of the universe A better comparison could be diawn 
between the man who would like to have the whole of the human 
body covered with eyes, in order that it might appear more 
beautiful, because no bodily part is more beautiful tlian the eye, 
and him who thinks that no existing creatures ought to be liable to 
err, i e should not be wholly perfect 

It IS plainly a false supposition on your part that God has 
assigned to some a function uuhch is base\ and has allotted imper- 
Jectums to us, and so forth Plainly likewise it is false that God has 
assigned to man a faculty qf judgment uhch is so uncertain, so 
coj\/used, and so unequal to the task of deciding those fm things on 
which He has willed that man should pass judgment” 

3 You desire me here hnejly to state to what the mil may 
extend, which escapes the understanding' Precisely to everything in 
which we happen to err Thus when you judge that the mind is 
a certain attenuated body, you are indeed able to understand that 
the mind is itself, i e a thinking thing, and likewise that an 
attenuated body is an extended thing , but assuredly you do not 
understand that the thing which thinks and the extended thing are 
one and the same thing, you only wish to believe it because you 
have already believed it and do not willingly change your mind 
Thus when you judge that an apple which has been poisoned will 
suit you as food, you indeed understand that its odour, colour, and 
similar qualihes are pleasant, but not that the apple is therefore 
good for yon as food , it is because you wish to believe it that you 
pass that judgment So while I confess that there is nothing that 
we wish about which we do not understand something, I deny that 
what we understand equals what we will , for we may wish many 
things about the same matter of which we understand very little 
Moreover when we judge wrongly, we do not therefore will wrongly, 
but perchance something wrong , neither do we understand anjrthing 
wrongly, we are only said to understand awrong when we judge that 
we understand something better than we really understand it 
You next jji^ny certain truths about the indetermmateness of 
flip will, and although they arc in themselves quite evident, 

\ Above, p 177, par 8 a Above, p 178, pai 1 
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I refuse to undertake to prove them before your eyes For these 
matters are such that anyone ought to expenence them in himself, 
rather than be convinced of them by ratiocination, but you, 0 
flesh, appear not to pay heed to what the mind transacts within 
itself Refuse then to be free, if freedom does not plhase you , I at 
least shall rejoice in my liberty, since I experience it in myself, and 
you have assailed it not wiih proof but with bare negations merely 
Perchance I shall receive more credence from others, because I 
affirm that which I have expenenced and anyone may experience m 
himself, than you who make your denial merely because you chance 
not to have expenenced it 

Yet it can be shown conclusively from your words that you 
yourself have had that expenence Fox in denying that we can 
guard against error ^ because you will not have it that the will can 
be borne towards anything to which it is not determined by the 
understanding, you at the same time allow that we can rejrainjrom 
pmisting tn error' But to do so is wholly impossible unless the 
will has the power of directing itself towards one side or the other 
apart from any determination by the understanding, the fact which 
you denied For, if the understanding has once determined the 
will to propound some false judgment, I ask you when fiirst it 
(the will) begins to take heed lest it continue in error, what is it 
that determines it to do so ^ If that determination is due to itself 
then it can be moved in a certam direction without impulsion by 
the understanding, which you denied, and about which alone the 
dispute has been raised If, on the other hand, it is the under- 
standing which IS responsible, it is not the will itself which takes 
heed , and what happens is merely that, ]ust as it was formerly 
impelled towards the falsity which the understanding set before it, 
so now it accidentally happens to be directed towards the truth, 
because the understanding has set the truth before it But besides 
this I should like to know what conception you have of the nature 
of falsity, and how you think that it can be an object of the under- 
standing I, who by falsity understand only the pnvation of truth, 
am convinced that it is an absolute contradiction that the under- 
standing should apprehend the false under the guise of the truth, 
but this would be a necessary consequence if understanding could 
determine the will to embrace the false ^ 

4 As to the profit to be derived from these Meditations I hawe 
given sufficient warning m the biief preface, which I think you have 
1 Above, p 181, sub Hn 
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read, that those tviII not gain much who^ not talmg care to compre 
hend the sequence and connection of my arguments, devote tkemselm 
only to contiomting isolated pa^sages^ Further, as to the method 
by which are able to distinguish those things i\hich we really 
perceive cleai?y, fiom that which we only think we so perceive, 
although I believe that I have expounded it with sufficient care, as 
has been alieady said, I nevertheless am by no means confident 
that people who make too little effort to divest themselves of their 
prejudices, and so complain that I have not spoken of these simply 
and in few words, will easily grasp this method 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS TO THE FIFTH 
MEDITATION 

1 Here, after quoting one or two of my words, you add that 
they ate all that I have to say about the question in hand ^ , and this 
compels me to warn you that you have not paid enough attention 
to the mutual connection between my statements For I believe it 
to be such that, to the proof of any one matter, everything which 
has gone before contributes, as well as much of what follows Hence 
it IS impossible tor you m good faith to report what I have to say 
about any one topic, unless >ou take into account the whole of 
what I have said about the others 

You say that %t seems to you to he a serious matter to set up some 
immutable and eternal being in addition to God , and you would be 
quite nght if it were a question of existence, or merely if I had set 
up something with an immutability not dependent on God But in 
the same way as the poets feign that, while the fates were indeed 
established by Jove, yet once established, he was restricted in his 
action by his maintenance of them , similarly I do not think that 
the essence of things, and these mathematical truths which may be 
known about them, are independent of God, yet I think that 
because God so wished it and brought it to pass, they are immutable 
and eternal Now whether you think this to have senous conse- 
quences or the reverse, to me it is sufiicient if it is true 

Your attack upon the universals of the dialecticians, which you 
next undertake, does not touch me, since I do not conceive of 
universals in^the same way as they do But as to the essences 
'VJiich are clearly and distinctly conceived, such as that of the 
triangle or of any othei geometrical figure, I shall easily compel you 
1 Vol L p 139, par 2 » Abo\e, p 183, par 1 
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to acknowledge that the ideas existing in us of those things, are not 
denied from particulars , for here you say that they are false, 
evidently because they do not agree with your preconceived notions 
about the nature of things 

Shortly afterwards also you say that the objects ^ pare mathe- 
mattes^ e g the pointy the hae^ the superficies^ a id the indvoisible things 
conbisting oj these, and functioning as indwibibUs, wre incapable qf 
actual existerux^ whence it follows that no triangle and none at all 
of the things which are understood to belong to the essence of the 
triangle or any of the other geometrical figures, has existed at any 
time , hence it follows that these essences are not derived from any 
existing things But, say you, they are false That is forsooth in 
your opinion, because you suppose the nature of things to be such 
that these essences cannot be conformable to it But, unless you 
also maintain that the whole of geometry is a fiction, you cannot 
deny that many truths are demonstrated of them, which, being 
always the same, are rightly styled immutable and eternal But 
though they happen not to be conformable to the nature of things 
as it exists in your conception, as they likewise fail to agree with 
the atomic theory constructed by Demoentus and Epicurus, this is 
merely an exteinal attnhute relatively to them and makes no differ- 
ence to them, they are, nevertheless, conformable certainly with 
the real nature of things which has been established by the true 
God But this does not imply that there are substances in existence 
which possess length without breadth, or breadth without depth, 
but merely that the figures of geometry are considered not as 
substances but as the boundanes within which substance is con- 
tained 

Meanwhile, moreover, I do not admit tha;t the ideas qf these 
figures hme at any time entered our minds through the senses*, as is 
the common persuasion For though, doubtless, figures such as 
the Geometers consider can exist ui reality, 1 deny that any can be 
presented to us except such minute ones that they fail altogethex to 
affect our senses Foi, let us suppose that these figures consist as 
far as possible of straight lines , yet it will be q.uite imposbible for 
any really straight part of the line to affect our senses, because 
when we examine with a magnifying glass those lines that appear to 
us to be most straight, we find them to be irregular and bending 
everywhere in an undulating manner Hence when first in infancy 
•we see a tnangular figure depicted on paper, this figure cannot show 
1 Cf above, p 190, par 2 ^ Cf aoove, p 185, par 2 



US how a real tnangle ought to be conceived, in the way in which 
geometncians consider it, because the true tnangle is contained in 
this figure, just as the statue of Mercury is contained in a rough 
block of wood because we already possess within us the idea of 
a true triangle, find it can be more easily conceived by our mind than 
the more complex figure of the tnangle drawn on paper, we, there- 
fore, when we see that composite figure, apprehend not it itself, but 
rather the authentic tnangle This is exactly the same as when we 
look at a piece of paper on which little strokes have been drawn 
with ink to represent a man*s face , for the idea produced in us in 
this way is not so much that of the lines of the sketch as of the 
man But this could not have happened unless the human face had 
been known to us by other means, and we had been more accustomed 
to think of it than of those minute lines, which indeed we often fail 
to distinguish from each other when they are moved to a slightly 
greater distance away from us So certainly we should not be able 
to recognize the Geometrical tnangle by lookmg at that which is 
drawn on paper, unless our mind possessed an idea of it denved 
from other sources 

2 Here I do not see to what class of reahty you wish to assign 
existence, nor do I see why it may not be said to be a property as 
well as omnipotence, taking the word property as equivalent to any 
attnbute or anything which can be predicated of a thing, as m the 
present case it should be by all means r^arded Nay, necessary 
existence in the case of God is also a true property in the stnctest 
sense of the word, because it belongs to Him and forms part of His 
essence alone Hence the existence of a tnangle cannot be com- 
pared with the existence of God, because existence manifestly has 
a different relation to essence m the case of God and in the case of 
a tnangle 

Nor IS it more a begging of the question*, to enwm&rate extstmce 
among the things belonging to the essence 0 / God, than to reckon the 
equality of the three angles of a tnangle to two nght angles among 
the properties of the tnangle 

Nor IS it true that essence and existence can be thought, the one 
a^rt from the other in God% as in a triangle, because God is His 
existence, while a tnangle is not its own existence I do not, 
nevertheless, dqpy that existence is a possible perfection in the idea 
of a triangle, as it is a necessary one in the idea of God , for this 
fact makes the idea of the tnangle one of higher rank than the* 

^ Cf ab07e, p 186, par 4 ^ Cf above, p 186, par 5 
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ideas of those chimencal things whose existence can never be 
supposed Hence you have not diminished the force of this 
argument of mine in the slightest, and you still remain deluded 
by that fallacy^ which you say I could have exposed easily^ 

I have elsewhere given a sufficient answer to youv»next objections 
You are plainly in error when you say that existence is not demon- 
strated of God, as It IS demonstrated of the triangle that its three 
cmgles are equal to two light angles^ , for the way in which both are 
proved is alike, except that the demonstration proving existence in 
6od IS much simpler and clearer I pass over the rest, because, 
though saying that I explain nothing, you yourself explain nothing 
and prove nothing, save only that you are able to prove nothing 
3 Against these criticisms m which you point to Diogenes, 
Theodorus, Pythagoras and others, and adduce the case of the 
Sceptics, who had doubts about these very geometrical demon- 
strations, I affirm that tney would not have done so, if, as they 
might have done, they had known God Further, one thing is not 
proved to be better known than another, because it appears to be 
true to more people, but only because to those who know both, 
as they may, it appears to be prior in knowledge, and more evident 
and certain 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS TO THE 
SIXTH MEDITATION 

1 I have already dealt with the objection that material things 
as the objects of puie mathematics do not exist 

Moreover it is false that the thinking of a Chiliagon is con- 
fused , for many deductions can be drawn from it most clearly and 
distinctly, which would not occur if it were perceived only in a 
confused manner or, as you say, merely m respect qf the force of the 
name But as a matter of fact we perceive the whole figure at the 
same time clearly although we are not able to imagine it as a whole 
at the same time , which proves that the two powers of under- 
standing and imagining differ, not so much in respect of more and 
less, but as two whoUy diverse modes of operation Thus, in 
thinking, the mind employs itself alone, but in imagining it con- 
templates a corporeal form And though geometrical figures are 
wholly corporeal, nevertheless the ideas by which^they are under- 
stood, when they do not fall under the imagination^ are not on that 
, account to be reckoned corporeal 
^ Of above, p 186, par 6 


* Of above, p 187, ruX fin 
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Finally it is worthy of you alone, 0 flesh, to think that the idea 
qf Ood, qf an Angel, and qfthe human mind, are corporeal, or qfi&r 
the fashwn of the corporeal, dei tied forsooth fiom the human fmn 
and from ot^ very subtle, simple, and imperceptible objects, such 
air or aether^ ^JPor whosoever thus represents God or the mind to 
himself, tries to imagine a thing which is not imageable, and con- 
structs nothing but a corporeal idea to which he falsely assigns the 
name God or mind For, in the true idea of mind, nothing is con- 
tained but thought and its attributes, of which none is corporeal 

2 In this passage you show very clearly that you rely on 
prejudices merely and never divest yourself of them, when you wish 
to make out that we suspect no falsity in matters in which we have 
never detected falsity , it is thus that^ when we behold a tower close 
at hand and touch it, we are sure that it is square\ if it appear to be 
square , so too when we are really awake ive cannot doubt whether 
we are awake or dreaming^ , and so forth Now you have no reason 
to think that all the things in which error can reside have been 
noticed by you, and it could easily be proved that you sometimes 
are wrong about those things which you accept as certain But 
when you come round to the position at which you state, that at 
least we oannot doubt that things appear as they do\ you have returned 
to the true path , your statement is one that I have myself made in 
the second Meditation But here the question raised concerned 
the reality” of external objects, and in what you have contributed 
to this there is nothing correct 

3 I shall not here delay to notice your tedious and frequent 
repetitions of such statements as, e g that I have failed to prove 
certain matters, which nevertheless I have demonstrated , that I 
ham treated only qf the solid body, though I have dealt with every 
kind of matter, even of the subtlest , etc What opposition other 
than a plain denial is merited by affirmations of this kind, which are 
not supported by reasons ^ Yet incidentally I should like to dis- 
cover what argument you use to prove that I have treated of solid 
matter rather than of that which is subtle Have I not said * I 
posms {a bod^) united with myseHf, and %t is certain that I am 
dwtmst from my body’l And I cannot see why these words are 
not equally applicable to an impalpable and to a solid body , nor do 
I thmk that anyone but you could fail to see this Apart from 

m the second Meditation I made it evident that mind could 

» Of above, p 192, par 3 » p 193, par 2 » Ibid par 4 

* p 198, par 5, aubfin * ventate 
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be understood as an existing substance, though we did not under- 
stand anything to exist that was wind, or fire, or vapour, or breath, 
or an} thing else of a bodily natuie however impalpable and refined 
I said however that at that point* I did not discuss whether it was 
in truth distinct from every kind of bod}, but /^in"* the present 
passage® I did discuss the matter and proved my assertion But 
you show that you have wholly failed to comprehend the controversy 
by your confusion of the issue as to what may be known of the soul 
with the question as to that which the soul really is 

4 Here you ask, how I think that /, an umcctended wbject^ can 
receive into myself ths resemblanije idea qf a thing which is 
extended^ I reply that no corporeal resemblance can be received in 
the mind, but that what occurs there is the pure thinking of a 
thing, whether it be corporeal or equally whether it be one that is 
incorporeal and lacking any corporeal semblance But as to 
imagination, which can only be exercised in reference to corporeal 
things, my opinion is that it requires the presence oi a semblance 
which IS truly corporeal, and to which the mind applies itself, 
without* however, its being received m the mind 

Tour statement about the idea of the sun^ which a blind man 
can derive merely from the sun*s warmth\ is easily refuted For 
the blind man can have a clear and distinct idea of the sun as a 
source of heat although he does not possess the idea of it as a 
source of light Nor is your comparison of me to that bhnd man 
just firstly, because the act of knowledge which apprehends a 
thing that thinks is much more extensive than our apprehension 
of a thing which warms, as it is much more than that of anything 
else, as was shown in its proper place, secondly, because no one 
can prove that that idea of the sun which the blind man forms, 
does not contain everything which can be learned of the sun, save 
those who, being endowed with sight, are aware in addition of its 
light and figure You, however, not only know nothing more than 
I do of mind, but do not even have knowledge of the very thing 
I recognize in it , so that in this comparison it is rather you who 
play tt 3 part of blind man, while I, along with the whole human 
race, could at most be said to be one-eyed 

In adding that the mind is not extended'^, my intention was 
not thereby to explain what mind is, but merely to proclaim that 
those people are wrong who think that it is extended In ^the 

' Med n Vol l p 152 * Med vi Vol i p 190 

» Abwe, p 196, par 4 < p 197, par 2 • Above, p 197, par 8 



same way if *any people afl&rmed that Bucephalus was Mum\ it 
would not be idle of otters to deny the statement In good truth 
your subsequent attempts to prove that mind is extended because 
it makes use of a body which is extended, seem to employ no better 
reasoning than t if you were to argue that because Bucephalus 
neighb and whinnies, and so utters sounds that are comparable 
with Music, it followed that Bucephalus is Music For, though 
mind IS united with the whole body, it does not follow that it itself 
is extended throughout the body, because it is not part of its notion 
to be extended, but merely to think Neither does it apprehend 
extension by means of an extended semblance existing in it^ 
although it images it by applying itself to* a corporeal semblance 
which 18 extended, as has already been said Finally there is no 
necessity for it itself to be a body although it has the power of 
moving body 

5 What you say at this point relatively to the union of mind 
and body^ is similar to what precedes At no place do you bring 
an objection to my arguments, you only set forth the doubts 
which you think follow from my conclusion^, though they anse 
merely from your wishing to subject to the scrutiny of the 
imagination matters which, by their own nature do not fall under 
it Thus when you wish to compare the union of mind and body 
with the mixture of two bodies, it is enough for me to reply that 
no such comparison ought to be set up, because the two things are 
wholly diverse, and we must not imagine that there are parts in 
mind because it is aware of parts m body Whence do you derive 
the conclusion that everything which mind knows must exist m 

, mmd? If that were so, then, when it was aware of the magnitude 
of the earth, it would be obliged to have that object within it, and 
consequently would not only be extended but greater in extent 
than the whole world 

6 Here though you do not contradict me at all, you have 
nevertheless much to say, and hence the reader may discover 
that the number of your arguments is not to be inferred from any 
proportion between them and the prolixity of your words 

^ Descartes misread Gassendi's musea (fly) as musica Cf above, p 197, 
par 3 The mistake must have occurred 'when he saw Gassendi’s work m ms 
But m spite of the fact that musra appeared m the printed version when the 
work was published, so that Descartes had the opportunity of rectifying his 
ens^r, he refrained ^rom doing so This provoked an attack by an opponent, 
Bevitts, m Statera Philosophtae Cartesianae, a pamphlet published at Amsterdam 
in 1650 

convertendo se * Gf above, p 201, par 3 



Tip to this point we have had a discussion between mind and 
flesh, and, as was but natural, in many things they disagreed But 
now, at the end, I catch sight of the real Gassendi, and look 
up to him as a man of great philosophical eminence I salute 
him as a man noted for his intellectual candour and integrity of 
life, and shall endeavour, by employing all the courtesies which 
I can muster, to merit his friendship at all times I therefore 
ask him not to take it amiss if, in replying to his objections, 
I have used a Philosophical freedom, since their entire contents 
caused me very great pleasure Among other things I rejoiced 
that such a long and carefully composed dissertation contained 
nothing in opposition to my reasoning, nothing opposed even to 
my conclusions, to which I was not able very easily to reply 



THE SIXTH SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 

Though we hme read though your Meditoitwm mth very great 
attention^ (zs well as your previous replies to objecttonSi there are 
still some slight difficulties Itft^ which it is right you should remove 

The first is that it does not appear altogether certain that we 
esnst.from the fact that we think* For in order to he sure that you 
thmk^ you ought to Know what to thinks or what thinking^ is^ and what 
your existence is , but since you do not yet know what these things 
are, how can you know that you think or exist? Since, then, in 
saying I think, you do not know what you are saying, and since in 
adding therefore 1 exist, you are equally ignorant of the meaning qf 
what you say, and indeed do not know that you are saying or 
thinking anything, since in order to do so it seems to be necessary 
for you to know thai you know what you are saying, and once more 
to know that you know that you know what you say, and so on to 
infinity, it is cUai that you cannot know whether you exist, or even 
whether you think 

But to point out a second difficulty, when you say that you think 
and exists someone will maintain that you deceive yourself, and that 
you do not think, hut are only moved, and that you are nothing other 
thorn a corporeal motion, since no one meanwhile has been able to 
grasp the demonstration by means qf which you think that you ham 
proved that no corporeal motion can be what you call thought Ham 
you, then, by means qf that Analysis which you employ, so subdivided 
dU the motions qf your subtle matter, that you are sure that you can 
show us, who give our utmost attention and are, we think, sufficiently 
clear sighted, that the reduction of our thoughts to those corporeal 
motions IS self-cgm^adictory ? 

^ urged by divers Theologians and Philosophers, F V 
® Cf Med n Vol i p 160, par 1 
* Of Med VI Vol I p 190, par 2 
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Our third difficulty is leiy much qf the same hnd For though 
sme of the Church Fathers have, along with the Platomsts, believed 
that the Angels are corporeal [which led to the Lat&ian CouimVs 
c(mclu>sum that they could he depicted), and entertained the same 
hehrf ujtth regard to the rational soul, which ^ome fij \hem indeed 
thought was conveyed to each man Jrom his progenitor , they never- 
^heUss maintained that Angels and the soul aide thought hence 
)hey seem to have believed that this could be effected by corporeal 
motions, O! even was identical with those very corporeal motions, 
frm which they in no way distinguished thnling The thinking qf 
monkeys, dogs, and other animals seems to confirm th^ , for dogs 
hark in their sleep, as if they uere chasing hare^ or lushing at 
robbers , and they are aware when awake that they lun, and when 
dreaming, that they bark though, with you, we recognize that there is 
nothing in them distinct from their bodies But if you deny that 
the dog knows that it is running or thinking, besides the fact that 
this IS an unproved assertion, the dog himselff might perhaps pace a 
similar judgment with respect to us, that we forsooth are unaware 
tnat we run and think, when we run or when we think For 
firstly you do not behold the dog's internal mode of operation, just 
as he IS not directly aware of yours, and secondly there is no lack qf 
mm qf great attainments who at the present day concede reason to 
the animals oi have m previous ages done so So far are we from 
helimng that aU these operations can he satvqfactonly eaplained by 
mechanism, without imputing to them sensation, life, and soul, that 
we are ready to stake anything in proving that that is both an 
impossibility and an absurdity Finally there are net lacking those 
who are likely to assert that man himelfi also is without sensation 
and understanding, and that all his actions can he effected by means 
qf dynamical mechanisms and do not imply mind at all, if apes, dogs, 
and elephants can discharge all their Junctions in virtue qf this 
mechanism, since, if the limited reasoning power qf the brutes 
dijffers from human reason, it does so only in degree, and this implies 
no difference in essence 

Our fourth difficulty tenders the knowledge of the AtlwiS!t\ which 
he asset ts to be absolutely certain and, judged according to your 
canon, most evident, when he makes the statements if equals be 
taken from equals, the remainders are equal , the three angles of a 
rectilinear triangle are equal to two nght angles, and thousands 
similar, Jor he cannot Jrame those statements mentally without 
1 mvo.rw, L V * Cf Eeply to Objj n above, p 29, ad tmt 
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believing them to be absolutely certain Tks Atheist contends that 
this is <io true that even ij God does not exibt and is not even 
possible, as he beheies, he is no less certain of these matteis than ij 
God did really evist He denies that any reason for doubting can 
be advanced, to disturb him in the slightest at make him hesitate 
For, what will you advance! That God, if He exists, can deceive 
km t The Atheist will leply that he could not be deceived in these 
matters even though God were to put Jmth all ths force qf His 
omnipotence in the attempt 

Hence arises the fifth difficulty uhose root is found in that 
deception which you wholly deny of God Himself^ For, since many 
Theologians believe that the damned, both angels and men, are 
continuously deceived by God^s having implanted in them the idea 
of a fire that torturing them, so that they fiimly believe and think 
that they clearly see and perceive that they are really being tortmed 
by the fire, though no such fire exists, w it not possible that God 
deceives us with similar ideas and continually makes sport of us by 
despatching similar phantasim or ideas into our minds ? Hence we 
should imagine that we clearly saw, and perceived by each of our 
senses things that nevertheless are not outside us, so that shy and 
earth aie not real and we do not really possess arms and feet and 
eyes etc This can happen without any uorongfulness or injustice, 
since the Lord is supreme over everything and has the absolute power 
qf disposing what belongs to km, espeemUy since such action avails 
to repress the pnde cf men, and punish their sins, whether the punish 
ment inflicted be on account of original sin or of other causes obscure 
to m These contentions seem to be confirmed by those passages of 
Scripture lokch show that we can know nothing, eg the words of 
Paul in 1st Goi inthians, chapter 8, verse 2 If any man thinketh, 
he says, that he knoweth anything, he knows not yet as he ought 
to know , and the passage in Ecclesiastes, c S,v 11 I beheld that 
of all the works of God man can find out no reason of those that 
are done under the sun , and so much the more as a man labours 
to seek it out, the less shall he discover , nay even though a wise 
Ti'ein says that he knows, he shall not be able to find it out And 
that the wise man in saying this, has employed deliberate reason, and 
net spoken in haste, on thoughtlessly and violently, the whole of his 
book makes clear, e&pemaUy when the question qf the mind comes up, 
wkeh, you cont^od, immortal For in verse 19, c he says that 
the 'death of man is as the deatii of beasts And lest you should 
^ Cf Med in Vol I p 171, par 1, and Med iv p 172, pajr 2 
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reply that thzs is to be understood of the body aims, 'he adds that 
man has no preeminence over the beasts JPurther, speeding of the 
spmt qr imn dself, he demes that there is anyone who knoweth 
whether it goeth upwa^, , e whether tt is xmrmtcd, or whether it 
goeth downwards with the spints of the beasts, 'le mnshes 
Neither may you aUege that these woids are ^id m the iMracter 
of an w^ekever , m sueh a case the writer ought to have made that 
qmte clear and provided a rgfutatwn qf these statements Again 
you must not contend that no reply onyom pmtvs eaUed far since 
Scripture is a matter for the Thedogians. far since you 'are a 
Chnekan it vs proper fa, you to be ready to reply to aoerything 
that can be objected to the faith, especially against the positions you 
desire to establish, and to use cdl your powers to mode your results 
satib/actori/ 

The sixth difficultt/ arises from the indifference of the judgment^ 
or liberty which you 9^use to allow to the perfection of choice, but 
ascribe to an imperfect will alone, thus remming the indiffereme as 
(ften as the mind clearly perceives what ought to be helmed or 
performed or left undone But do you not see that by positing this 
you destroy the liberty of God, from Whom you imove that inr 
difference as to whether He will create this world rather than another 
or any world at all ? Though yet it belongs to the faith to believe 
that God has from eternity been indifferent as to whether He would 
create one, or many, worlds, or no world But who doubts that God 
has at all times had the clearest vision of all things that were to he 
done or left undone ? Ther^ore the dearest vmon and perception qf 
thmgs does not annul the indifference qf choice , and if it cannot 
harmmtze with human liberty, neither will it be compatible with the 
dmne, since the essences qf things are, like numbers, indimsihle and 
unchanging Wherefore indifference is included no less m the dm. 7 ie 
than in human fieedom of choice 

The seventh dijfimlty will affect the superficies^ in which or by 
means of uhich you say that all sensations take place For we do 
not imderstand how it can happen that it is neither part of the 
sentient bodies, not part of the air itself and its vapours, of which 
you say that it is no part, not even the exterior^ Nor aJt the same 
time do we comprehend that no body whatsoemr not substance, as you 
assert, possesses real accidents which by the d/mne power may esmt 
apart from any subject and, as a matter of fact, “^do emst, in ihe 

1 Of Med IV Vol I p 175 

® Of Beply to Objj iv above, p 119, par 2 
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Saorammt <^tAe Altar There is however no reason Jo? mr Doctors 
to he perturbed until they have seen ukether you are going to prove 
that in your Phj^it% for which you make us hope^ and lohich they 
scarcely believe mil piopound the matter so clearly that your con,’- 
ctmons mil be^,capdble oj acceptance, or mil me? it acceptance, to 
the exclusion cj the Jormer doctrine 

The eighth dijjiculty arises out oJ your reply to the JiJth set of 
objections How can the truths oJ Geometry or iletapkysics such 
as you mention be immutable and eternal, and yet not be independent 
qf God^ ? What is the spet les oJ causalitu by ukich they are lelated 
to Hm or dependent on Him ? What poi>sible action oJ GodHs could 
annul the nature oJ the triangle ? And how could He Jrom all 
ete/rnity hnng it to pass that it uas untrue that twice four was 
eight? or that a triangle had not three angles? Hence either thsbe 
truths depend upon the understanding alone while it thinks thm\ 
or upon existing things, or they are independent, since God evidently 
could not have brought it to pass that any qf these essences or verities 
was not from all eternity 

Finally the ninth difficulty seems to us very tmpor tant, when you 
say that we ought to distrust the operation oJ the senses, and that 
the certitude of the understanding Jar exceeds that oJ the senses^ 
But what if the understanding can enjoy no certitude, which it has 
not Jirst received Jrom a good disposition qf the senses f Or again 
if it camiot correct the error of any sense, unless another sense Jirst 
correct the said error ? Refraction makes a stick th ust into the 
water appear broken, though nevertheless it is straight , what corrects 
the error? The understanding? Not at all, it is the sense oJ 
touch 8o, too, in other cases Hence if you bring in aU the senses 
propel ly disposed, which always give the same report, you will (d)tain 
the greatest possible ceitainty vj which man is capable, but this 
certitude mil often escape you ij you tiust to the opeiations qf your 
mind, which often goes astray in matters about which it believed 
there was no possibility of doubt 

These aie the pincipal matte? s which caused us trouble And 
we pay you to add some su?e ?ide and certain injallible tokens by 
which we may he quite sure, when we appiehend one thing thus 
perfectly apart from another, that it w ceitain that the one is so 
distinct from the othes, that the two can, by the divine power at 
least, exist apaft , le we wish to know surely, clearly, and distinctly 

' Cf Keply to Ohjj \ above, p 226, par 3 

* Of Medd L and vi Vol i pp 145 and 189 
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that that di6ti7icti<m of the urderstand/tng is mt due to the under^ 
standing itself but proceeds fiom the D&ry things distinguished For 
whm ive contemplate the immensity qf God, not thinking qf His 
justice, or when we vieic His immensity, not thinling^qf the Son 
or of the Holy Spirit , do loe hxoe a complete perception qf that 
immensity, or qf God as existing, apwrt from those other P^sons, 
whose eristence an infidel could deny with as much right as ym 
deny mind oi thought qf the body? Thotef&re just as it mil be a 
false conclusion fm anyons to aigrn that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are in essence distinct from God the Father, or can he 
separated from Him, so neither will anyone giant that thought or 
the human mind can be distinguished from the body, though you may 
conceive the one apart from the other, and deny the one of the other, 
m may you think that this can be proved by means of any mental 
abstraction on your part If you can manage to reply to these 
dbjections, there seems to be certainly nothing at all left to which 
mr Theologians can take exception 

Appendix 

A few questions derived from other people will here be added 
in order that your reply to them may be conjoined to your answer 
to the previous objections, since they belong to the same argument 
Certain veiy learned and clear-sighted men wish to have a careful 
explanation of the three following points 

1 Hovi) I know with certainty that I have a clear idea qf 
my soul 

2 How I know with certainty that that idea is wholly diverse 
firm anything else 

3 How I know with certainty that that contains no elment 
qf corporeity 

Certain others have propounded the following argument 

CERTAIN PHILOSOPHERS AND GEOMETRICIANS 
TO MONSIEUR DESCARTES 

With howsoever great an effort we bethink ourselves as to whether 
the idea^ of oui mind or that qf a human being, i e our knowledge 
omd perception qf it, contains anything corporeal, we do not venture 
to assert that what we call thought can in no wise^ittach to^ any 

^ Idola A and T suspect the coirectness of the word, as Clerselitt’s 
"'F V leads us to suppose that Idea is intended 

s oonvenire 
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body, wh4Xtso&oer be the mokons^ which iharacterize it For since 
we discern thai while there are certain bodies which do not think, 
there are others, e g huyna/n bodies and percJuince those of the brutes 
which do thinh, will yow not legard us as being guilty of sophistry 
and undue boUtsess, if we therefore ionclude that there are no bodies 
which think? We can scarce reft am fiom believing that we 
would deserve to be for all time derided by you, if ue had first 
forged that argument derived from ideas on behalf of the mindasweU 
as of God, and you had then by your analytical method^ condemned 
it But you seem to be so much preoccupied and 2>repossessed by 
thus method that you have apparently now so obscured^ yowr 
mental mum that you are no longer fee to see that the several 
mental prop&rties or operations which you discover within you depend 
upon corporeal motions 

If not, unloose the bond which, you say, confines us with adamanr 
tine chains and prevents our minds from raising their flight above 
the body The bond consists in this — We perceive very well that 
two and three make five, that if equals be taken from equals the 
remainders are equal , we are convinced of the truth of these and 
a thousand other propositions, just as you find you also are Why 
are we not similarly convinced by your ideas or our own, that the 
human soul is distinct from the body and that God exists? You 
wiU say that you are not able to put this truth into our minds 
unless we think along with you But lo f we have read what you 
have written seven times and have, so far as in us lay, given an 
attention to it equal to that qf the Angels, and have nevertheless not 
yet been convinced We do not, however, think that you will prefer 
to say that our minds are dU steeped in brutish ignoiance and 
whoUy unfit for Metaphysical investigation, though for thirty years 
aocusUmed to deal with that samce , we believe that you mU not 
rather do this than corf ess that your arguments derived from the 
idea of the mind and that of God are not of such weight and power 
as to be able to master and in due nght bring into subjection the 
intelligence of men qf homing who horn tried with all their power 
to detach themselves from solid matter On the contrary we think 
that you wtU make that confession \f you reread yowr Meditations 
in the spint qf critical analysts with which you would treat them 
f they had been brought forward by an opponent 

' agitated by aozne secret znotionB, F Y 

* Analysi * tuae xnenti caUum obdnzisse 
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Finally, as long as we do not Inow what can be achieved by 
and their motions, and since you admit that no one can know 
everything which God has implanted in any body and can impdant, 
apart from a rei elation by God Himself, how can you ^ sure that 
God has not implanted in certain bodies a power and property qf 
^uch a kind that they can doubt, think, etc 1 

These aie our aiguments oi, if you so jir^er it, our pryudtees 
If you can cure us of them, we mil God to witness that great wtU be 
the thanks with which all of us will reward youfot treeing us from 
the tangle qf thorns which is suffocating in us the truth you have 
sown May the all-good God bring this to pass, the God towards 
whim glory ahne we know ali youi efforts hem been directed 


reply to the sixth set of objections 

1 It IS indeed true that no one cam be swe that he knows or 
that he exists, unless he Iwws what thought is and what existenu' 
Not that this requires a cognition formed by reflection or one 
acquired by demonstration , much less does it require a eogmtion 
of a reflective cognition, by which we know that we know, and 
again know that we know that we know and so ad n^fimtum Such 
knowledge could never be obtained about anything It is altogether 
oiongh for one to know it by means of that internal eogmtion 
wbch always precedes reflective knowledge, and which, when the 
object 18 thought and emstence, is mnate in all men , so that, how- 
ever overwhelmed by prejudice and attentive to the words rather 
tbiii Aeir signification, though we may feign that we do not possess 
that knowledge, we cannot nevertheless really he without it Whra, 
therefore anyone perceives that he thmks and that it thence follows 
that he exists, although he chance never previously to have asM 
what thought IS, nor what existence, he cannot nevertheless fed to 
have a knowledge of each suftcient to give him assurance on this 


2 Nor can it occur that, when one perceives that he tbnK 
understanding at the same time what it is to move, he should 
Amfe that he ts decaued, and that he does net thrik y ai^ mooes 
For smee plainly the idea or notion he has of thought is quite 
different from that of corporeal movement, he mnrt 
understand the one as quite different from the ether ^ ^ 
account of his habit of ascribing many diverse properties, between 

* , -I 


1 Ci above, p 233, par 2 
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which he discerns no connection, to one and the same subject, he 
may doubt, he may even aflirm that he is one and the same thing 
which thinks and iiioveb in space But it must be noted that there 
are t^o ^^ay> in T^hich things of 'fthich we have diveise ideas can be 
taken to be oae and the same thing , to wit, eitlier in respect of 
unity and identity of nature, or merely by unit} of composition 
Thus, for example, our ideas of figure and motion are not the same, 
neither those of understanding and willing, nor of bones and flesh, 
nor of thought and of an extended thing Nevertheless we clearly 
perceive that to the same substance to which the possibility of 
having figure belongs, the possibility of moving also belongs, so that 
what is figured and mobile is one by unity of nature , similarly we 
see that a thing which is intelligent and wills is one and the same 
by unity of nature But we do not perceive the same m the case 
of the thing which we regard under the form of bone, and of that 
which we view as flesh , hence we cannot take these to be one and 
the same thing by unity of nature, but only by unity of composition, 
VIZ in so far as the animal possessing bone and flesh is one and the 
same But now the question is, whether we perceive a thinking 
thing and an extended thing to be one and the same by unity of 
nature, a unity such that we find that between thought and 
extension there is the same affinity and connection as we notice to 
pievail between figure and motion, or between understanding and 
willing Or whether shall we rather say that they are one and the 
same only by unity of composition, in so far as they are found in 
the same man, m the way in which bones and flesh exist in the 
same animal Now this latter alternative is that which I affirm, 
because I find a total diversity between the nature of an extended 
and that of a thinking tiling, a diversity not less than that between 
bones and flesh 

But since at this point an appeal to authority enters into the 
dispute, I am compelled, lest this should imperil the truth, to reply 
to what you add, viz that no one hth&i to has been able mentally to 
gra^ my demonstrattonj by saying that though not many people 
have as yet examined my argument, quite a number affirm that 
they understand it And just as the witness of one man who, 
having made a voyage to America, declares that he has seen the 
Antipodes, m^its more credence than that of a thousand others 
vflip deny their existence merely because they have no knowledge of 
them , so likewise in the case of those who properly examine the ^ 
vahdity of arguments, greater weight attaches to the authority of 
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one man who says that he understands a certain argument anght, 
than of a thousand others who, without appending any reason, 
maintain that it cannot be understood For though they do not 
understand it, that does not prevent its being understood by others , 
and, since, in inferring this conclusion, they show that they do not 
have an accurate apprehension of what it is to reason, very little 
faith should be reposed in them 

Lastly to the question — whether by my Analysts I have sub' 
dmded all the motumb of my subtle matter so as to be sure that I can 
shmo men who have given their best attention and are, as they thmk, 
sufficiently clear-sighted, that the reduction of our thoughts to corporeal 
motions, 1 e as I interpret, that thoughts and corporeal motions are 
one and the same, is self contradictory, I reply that, though to me 
it IS very certain, I do not promise that others can be convinced of 
the same truth however attentive they are and, in their own judg- 
ment, clear-sighted At least I cannot promise it so long as they 
fasten their attention not on the objects of pure intelligence but on 
those of the imagination, as apparently those have done, who have 
pretended that the dissection of some subtle matter will give us 
the distinction between thought and motion For the distinction 
can only be grasped by observing that the motions of a thing that 
thinks and that of a thing that is extended or mobile are wholly 
diverse and mutually independent of each other, and that it is self- 
contradictory^ that those things which are clearly understood by us 
to be diverse and independent, cannot be sundered, at least by God 
So that however often we find them in one and the same subject as, 
e g , thought and corporeal motions m the same man, we ought not 
on that account to believe that they are one and the same thmg by 
unity of nature but only in virtue of unity of composition 

a What IS here advanced about the Flatonists and their 
partisans, has now been rejected by the whole Catholic Church and 
commonly by all Philosophers Moreover the Lateran Council, 
though concluding that Angels could he depicted, did not at the 
same time agree tliat they were corporeal But even though they 
were in truth believed to be corporeal we should certainly not even 
in their case have reason to beheve that their mmds are more 
inseparable from their bodies than men's are, neither also, though 
it were imagined that the human soul were denved firom the pro- 
creator, could it be concluded that the soul is corporeal, but opfy 
'iiiat as the body anses from the body of the parents so the soul 

I repugnet 
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itself proceeded from the parents' soul As for dogs and apes, even 
though I were to grant that thought existed m them, it would in 
nowise follow that the human mind was not to be distinguished 
from the body, but on the contrary rather that in other animals 
also there was ^ mind distinct from their body This is a doctrine 
that these very Platonists, whose authority you lately lauded, held, 
following the Pythagoreans in this, as is clear from their belief in 
Metempsychosis However, not only have I asserted that plainly 
the brutes do not possess thought, as is here assumed, but I have 
given a most stringent proof of this, a proof which no one has 
hitherto refuted Tet the people who affirm that dog^ whm awake 
him that they run, and even when dreaming^ that they are larking\ 
as if they could take up their station m the animals’ hearts, really 
assert this merely and do not prove it For although they add that 
they do not heheoe that the operations qf the beasts can be explained 
by mechanism, apart from sensation, hfe, and soul (i e as I interpret, 
without thought , for I have neither denied to the brutes what is 
vulgarly called life, nor a corporeal soul, nor organic sense), and 
that they aie ready to stake anything inpromng that that u both an 
impossibility and an abswrdity^ this should not be taken to be a 
reason The like can be asserted about any other proposition how* 
ever true , nay people are not wont to offer pledges, except where 
their proof lacks reasons , and since once upon a time men scouted 
the existence of the Antipodes in almost exactly the same way, 
I fancy that a matter should not be straightway held to be false 
because certain people scout it 

Tou conclude by adding that those are not lachng who are likely 
to assert that man himself also is without sensation and understanding, 
and that all his actwns can be effected by means of dynamical 
mechanisms and do not imply mind at all, f ape% dogs, and elephants 
can discharge all thevr functions in virtue of this mechanism But 
this argument surely proves nothing at all except that there are 
some men who conceive all things so confusedly, and who stick so 
tenaciously to the opinions that they have taken up m a prejudiced 
maimer and understand only m a verbal way, that, rather than 
change them, they deny of themselves facts that they can at no 
moment fail to experience withm them For surely we cannot help 
at every moment experiencing within us that we think, nor can 
afiypne infer from the fact that it has been shown that the animate 
brutes can discharge all these operations entirely without thought, 

^ Cf p 235 
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that ho therefore does not think , unless it be that having previously 
persuaded himself that his actions are entirely hke those of the 
brutes, just because he has asenbed thought to them, he were to 
adhere so pertinaciously to these very words, ‘ mm and brutes operate 
%n the same way,' that when it was shown to him that tlie brutes did 
not think, he preferred to divest himself of that thought of his of 
which he could not fail to have an inner consciousness, rather than 
to alter his opinion that he acted in the same way as the brutes 
But I cannot easily persuade myself that there are many people of 
this kind Far more will be found who, if it is conceded that tkmght 
iS not to be distinguished Jrom bodily motion, will with much better 
reason conclude that it is the same thing m us and in them, smee 
they notice m them all corporeal movements as in us they will add 
that a diffeience meiely oj greater and makes no dijfermse to the 
essence, and will infer that, though perchance they think that there 
IS less reason in the beasts than in us, our minds are exactly of the 
same species , and such a conclusion will be justly drawn 

4 As to the Atheist’s knowledge, it is easy to prove that it is 
not immutable and certain For, as I have already iii a former 
place said, m proportion to the impotence assigned to the author of 
ins being, the greater will be his reason for doubting whether he 
may not be of such an imperfect nature as to be deceived in matters 
which appear most evident to him , and he cannot be set free from 
that doubt unless he first acknowledges that he has been created by 
the true God, a God who has no intention to deceive* 

5 Moreover that it is self contradictory that men should be 
deceived by God is clearly demonstrated from the fact that the form 
of deception is non-existence, towards which the supreme existent 
cannot incline In this all theologians are agreed, and all the 
certainty oi the Christian faith depends upon this doctnne For 
why should we trust God’s revelations, if we thought that we were 
sometimes deceived by Him ^ And though Theologians commonly 
affirm that the damned are tortured by hell hre, they do not 
therefore believe that they ate deceived by a false idea qf a 
tormenting fire which God has implanted in them, but rather that 
they are tortured by real fire, for the reason that, just as the 
incorporeal spirit of the living man is natwraUy conjmed m the body, 
so by the divine power it is easily after death confined in corporeal 
fire Cf The Master qf the Sentenced, Book iv, Distinction 44 

a vero et nescio fallere Deo F V pnncipe de tonte vdnte 
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As to the passages of Scripture, I do not think that it is my 
part to reply to them, unless when they appear to contradict some 
opinion that is peculiar to me For i\heii my doctrine merely con- 
tains things that are common to all Christians, such as are the 
object of attack here, eg tliat something can be known and that 
human souls are not like those of animals, I should stand in dread of 
the charge of arrogance, if I did not prefer to content mjself with 
the replies that have aheady been discovered b} others, rather than 
devise new arguments , for I have never intermeddled with 
theological studies, except in so far as they contributed to my 
private instruction, nor do I find withm me so much of the divine 
grace as to feel called to this sacred occupation But I shall not 
on the present occasion avail myself of this resource, for fear that I 
may give some people an opportunity of thinking that I keep silence 
because I cannot give a satisfactory explanation of the passages 
adduced 

Firstly therefore I maintain that the passage from St Paul, 
I Connth chap 8 ver ought only to be understood of the 
knowledge which is not conjoined with love, i e of the knowledge of 
the Atheists, because whoever knows God as he ought, cannot avoid 
loving Him or fail to have love And this is confirmed by the 
preceding words ^Knowledge pujfeth up^ but hm edifieth^ and 
those which immediately follow * Moreover tf anyone Um God, He 
(« e Grod) %s known by him ’ Thus the Apostle does not mean that 
we can possess no knowledge at all, because he admits that those 
who love God know him, i e have knowledge about him He says 
merely that those who have not love and hence do not know God 
sufficiently, although they imagine that in other matters they know 
something, nevertheless do not know as they ought to know, just 
because they ought to begin with the knowledge of God, and sub- 
sequently range the knowledge of all other things under this single 
cogmtion, as I have explained lu my Meditations Thus this very 
passage, which was adduced against me, so openly confirms my 
opimon about this matter, that I disbelieve that it can be properly 
explamed by those who differ from me But if anyone contends 
that the pronoun * He ' does not refer to God® but to the man who 
IS known of God and approved by Him, another Apostle, to wit 
St John m hisjGurst Epistle, chap 2, wholly favours my explanation 

p 

^ Above, p 236 
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For in verse 2' he sajs a, foUows ard hereby ^,e W that 
know Him, if loe keep His commandments, m chap 4 verse 7 
emyone that loieth is begotten qf God and hnoweth God 

The ^me conclusion must be denved from the passages m 
esiastes For it has to be note«l that Solomo» in that book 
while indeed not acting the part of an unbeliever but in his own 
character, in so far as he was previously a sinner and had turned 
away from God, there repenting of his sms says that, in so far as he 
emplojed human wisdom and did not relate that wisdom to God he 
could find nothing which wholly satisfied or in which there was not 
vanity Hence on this account he says in many places that we 
ought to turn towards God, as expressly in chap 11 verse 9 And 
know thou thatjoi all these things God mU call thee into judgment 
and in what follows up to the end of the book Specially aUo 
those words in chap « verse 17 — "And I undei stood that vjf all the 
works q; G'od man lanjindmt no leason qf those that aredm undet 
the sun ’ etc —should not be understood to hold good of any man, 
but of him whom he has described ni the previous verse Thete w 
that neither by day nor night se^h deep mth ks eyes It appears 
that thus the Prophet meant to announce there that those who are 
too assiduous in their studies are not fitted to lay hold of the 
truth , and certainly those who know me will not readily say that 
this saying applies to me But we should attend especially to those 
words "the things which aie done under the sun’ For the words 
recur frequently in the book, and always refer to natural tkiny to 
the exclusion of their subordination to God, just because God, being 
above all things cannot be compnsed among those which are under 
the sun Hence the sense of the words cited is, that man cannot 
know natural objects properly, so long as he does not know God, 
which 18 just my own contention Finally in chap 3 ’ verse 19, it 
IS clearly not said that * the death qf man is as the death qf beasts ’ 
nor that ‘ man has no pteeminence oiei the beasts,’ except in so far as 
this refers to the body, for in the passage there is mention only of 
those things tlmt pertain to the body Immediately afterwards also 
he adds something separately about the soul icho hnoweth if the 
ysmt qf the sons qf Adam ascends upwaids and \f the spint qf the 
beasts descends dounwaids? That means, if human spirits are to 
enjoy celestial bliss, what man knows this by human reasomngs and 
as long as he does not turn himself toward God t Certainly I We 

‘ Terse 3 m the Enghsh N T 
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tned to prove by natural reason that the soul is not corporeal , but 
I admit that it can only be known through feith whether it is to 
ascend above 

6 As to the freedom of the will, a very different account must 
be given of it as it exists in Qod and as it exists in us For it is 
self-contradictory that the will of God should not have been from 
eternity indifferent to all that has come to pass or that ever will 
occur, because we can form no conception of anything good or true, 
of anything to be believed or to be performed or to be omitted, the 
idea of which exi'sted in the divme understanding before God’s will 
determined Him so to act as to bnng it to pass Nor do I here 
speak of priority of time , I mean that it was not even pnor in 
order, or m nature, or in reasoned relation^ as they say [in the 
schools], so that that idea of good impelled God to choose one 
thing rather than another Thus, to illustrate, God did not will to 
create the world m time because he saw that it would be better 
thus than if he created it from all eternity , nor did he will the 
three angles of a tnangle to be equal to two nght angles because he 
knew that they could not be otherwise On the contrary, because 
he worked to create the world m time it is for that reason better 
than if he l^d created it from all eternity , and it is because he 
willed the three angles of a tnangle to be necessanly equal to two 
nght angles that this is true and cannot be otherwise , and so in 
other cases And though it may be said that it is the ment of the 
saints which is the cause of their obtaining eternal hfe, this causes 
no difficulty , for their merits are not causes of their obtaining this 
in the sense that they determine God to will anything , they are 
merely the cause of an effect of which God wished them from all 
eternity to be the cause Thus that supreme indifference in God is 
the supreme proof of his omnipotence But as to man, since he 
finds the nature of all goodness and trlith already determined by 
God, and his will cannot bear upon anything else, it is evident that 
he embraces the true and the good the more willingly and hence 
the more freely m proportion as he see'^ the true and the good the 
more clearly, and that he is never indifferent save when he does not 
know what is the more true or the better, or at least when he does 
not see clearly enough to prevent him from doubting about it 
Thus the indifference which attaches to human liberty is very 
different from^that which belongs to the divine Neither does it 
here matter that the essences of things are said to be indivisible 
^ ratxone ratioomata 
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for firstly no essence can belong in a nmvocal sense both to God 
and His cieature , and finally indifference does not belong to the 
essence of human liberty, since we are free not only when our 
Ignorance of the right renders us indifferent, but also, and chiefly, 
when a clear perception impels us to prosecute/* some definite 
course 

7 My conception of the superficies by which I believe our 
senses are affected, is not different from that employed (or which 
ought to be employed) by all mathematicians and philosophers , 
they distinguish it from body and assume it to be wholly devoid of 
depth But the term superficies is taken in two ways by mathe- 
maticians VIZ in the sense of a body, to the length and breadth of 
which they attend and which is viewed altogether apart from its 
depth, although depth be not denied of it , or only as a mode of 
body, when straightway all depth is denied of it Consequently for 
the sake of avoiding ambiguity I said that I spoke of that superficies 
which, being only a mode, can be no part of body , for a body is a 
substance, and a mode cannot be a part of substance Yet I did not 
deny that it was the extremity of a body , nay, on the contrary, I 
said that it could with the greatest propnety be called the extremity 
of the contained body as much as of the containing, in the sense in 
which one says that bodies are contiguous when their extremities 
are together For certainly when two bodies touch each other, the 
extremity of each is one and the same, and this is part of neither 
but the same mode of both, and can even remain although these 
bodies are removed, piovided only that others of accurately the 
same size and figure succeed to their place Nay that space which 
the Anstotelians call the superficies of the surrounding body can be 
understood to be no other superficies than that which is no substance 
but a mode For neither is the place of a town changed, although 
the surrounding air be changed or some other substance be substi- 
tuted foi it^ nor consequently does the superficies which is here taken 
for a place form an> part of the surrounding air or of the town 
In order to refute the doctrine of the reality of accidents it 
seems to me that there is no need to produce other arguments than 
those which I have already employed For firstly, since all sensation 
IS effected through contact, it is of a corporeal superficies alone that 
we can have sensation , and yet if there are real accidents they 
must be different from that superficies, which is m'Jrely a mods', 
iherefore if there are any such, we cannot have sensation of them 
But who ever believed that they existed unless he thought he 
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experienced them by sensation ^ Secondly it is contradictoiy that 
real accidents should exist, because whatevei is real can exist 
separately apart from any other subject, but whatever can exist 
separately is substance not accident And it makes no difterence 
whether it 6e ^id that real accidents can be disjoined fiom their 
subject, not naturally, but merely by the divine power , for coming 
to pass naturally is nowise different from coming to pass by the 
ordinary power of God, which does not differ at all from his extra- 
ordinary power, and does not make any fuither contribution to 
things, so that if everything which can exist naturally apart fiom a 
subject IS substance, so whatever by the power of God, however 
extraordinary it may be, is capable of existing without a subject^ 
must likewise be termed substance I do indeed admit that one 
substance can be the accident of another but yet when this happens 
it IS not the substance itself which has the form of an accident, but 
only the mode in which it is accidental For example when his 
clothing is an accident of a man, it is not the clothing itself but 
merely his being clothed which is an accident But because the 
pnncipal reason which moved Philosophers to posit real accidents 
was that they thought that the perceptions of the senses could not 
be explained without assuming them, I have promised that I will 
explam these facts minutely with reference to each sense in my 
Physics Not that I wish that any of my opinions should be taken 
on trust, but that I thought that those who have judged correctly 
m the matter of those accidents which I have already explained 
m the case of vision m my Dioptrics, will easily guess what I am 
able to make good in the case of the others 

8 To one who pays attention to God’s immensity, it is clear 
that nothing at all can exist which does not depend on Him This 
18 true not only of everything that subsists, but of all order, of 
every law, and of every reason of truth and goodness , for otherwise 
God, as has been said just before, would not have been wholly 
indilBPerent to the creation of what he has created For if any 
reason for what is good had preceded His preordination, it would 
have determined Him towards that which it was best to bung 
about , but on the contrary because He determined Himself towards 
those things which ought to be accomplished, for that reason, as it 
stands in Genesis, they are wfy good , that is to say, the reason for 
tkw goodnesses the fact that He wished to create them so Nor is 
It worth while asking in what class of cause fall that goodnesv or^ 
those other truths, mathematical as well as metaphysical, which 
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depend upon God , for since those who enumerated the classes of 
cause did not pay sufticient attention to causality of this type, it 
would have been b> no means strange if they had given it no name 
Neveitheless the} did gi^e it a name, for it can be staled efficient 
causality m the same sense as the king ib the efficient cause of the 
laws, although a law is not a thing which exists physically, but is 
merely as they say [in the Schools] a moral entity Again it is 
useless to inquire how God could from all eternity bring it about 
that it should be untiue that twice four is eight, etc , for I admit 
that that cannot be understood by us Yet since on the other hand 
I correctly understand that nothing in any category of causation 
can exist which does not depend upon God, and that it would have 
been easy for Him so to appoint that we human beings should not 
understand how these very things could be otherwise than they are, 
it would be irrational to doubt concenimg that which we correctly 
understand, because of tnat which we do not understand and per- 
ceive no need to undei stand Hence neither should we think that 
eternal tmths depend upon the human understanding or on other 
existing thingb, they must depend on God alone, who, as the 
supreme legislator, ordained them from all eternity 

9 In order rightly to see what amount of certainty belongs to 
sense we must distinguish three grades as falling within it To the 
first belongs the immediate affection of the bodily organ by external 
objects , and this can be nothing else than the motion of the particles 
of the sensory organs and the change of figure and position due to 
that motion The second compnses the immediate mental result, 
due to the mind’s union with the eoiporeal organ affected , such 
are the perceptions of pam, of pleasurable stimulation, of thirst, of 
hunger, of colours, of sound, savour, odour, cold, heat, and the like, 
which 111 the Sixth Meditation are stated to anse from the union 
and, as it were, the intermixture of mind and body Finally the 
third contains all those judgments which, on the occasion of motions 
occumng m the corporeal organ, we have from our earliest years 
been accustomed to pass about things external to us 

For example, when I see a staff, it is not to be thought that 
intentional fly off from it and reach the eye, but merely that 

lays of light reflected from the staff excite certain motions m the 
optic nerve and, by its mediation, m the brain as well, as I have 
explained at sufiicient length m the Dioptncs It is ih this cerel^ifil 

* ^ F V mmate images flying through the air commonly called mtentional 
species 
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motion, which is common to us and to the brutes, that the first 
grade of perception consists But from this the second grade of 
perception results , and that merely extends to the perception of 
the colour or light reflected from the stick, and is due to the fact 
that the mind ^ so intimately conjoined 'svith the brain as to be 
affected by the motions ansing in it Nothing more than this 
should be assigned to sense if we wish to distingui*»h it accurately 
from the intellect For though my judgment that there is a staff 
situated without me, which judgment results from the sensation of 
colour by which I am affected, and likewise my reasoning from the 
extension of that colour, its boundanes, and its position relatively 
to the parts of my brain, to the size, the shape, and the distance of 
the said staff, are vulgarly assigned to sense, and are consequently 
here referred to the third grade of sensation, they clearly depend 
upon the understanding alone That magnitude, distance and figure 
can be perceived by reasoning alone, which deduces them one from 
another, I have proved in the Bioptncs The difference lies in this 
alone, that those judgments which now for the first time anse on 
account of some new apprehension, are assigned to the under- 
standing , but those which have been made from our earliest years 
in exactly the same manner as at present, about the things that 
have been wont to affect our senses, as similarly the conclusions of 
our reasonings, are referred by us to sense And the reason for 
this lb just that in these matters custom makes us reason and judge 
so quickly, or rather we recall the judgments previously made about 
similar things , and thus we fail to distinguish the difference between 
these operations and a simple sense perception 

From this it is clear that when we say that the mtitvde obtain- 
able by the understanding is much greater than that (xttaching to the 
smses the meaning of those words is, that those judgments which 
when we are in full maturity new observations have led us to make, 
are surer tlian those we liave formed m early infancy and apart 
from all reflection , and this is certainly true For il is cleai that 
here there is no question of the first or second grade of sense- 
perception^ because in them no falsity can reside When, there- 
fore, it IS alleged that refraction makes a staff appear broken in 
the water, it is the same as if it were said that it appears to us m 
the same way as it would to an infant who judged that it was 
b]!^ken, and asT it does even to us who, owing to the prejudices to 
which we from our earliest years have grown accustomed, judge in - 

^ sentiendi 
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the same way But I caenot grant what you here add, viz that 
that error is corrected mt by the mdeittandmg hut by the touch 
For, although it is owing to touch that we judge that the staff is 
straight, and that by the mode of judging to which froin infancy we 
are accustomed, and which is hence called serue, this, nevertheless, 
does not sufliice to correct the error Over and above this we need 
to have some reason to show us why in this matter we ought to 
hebeve the tactual judgment rather than that derived from vision , 
and this reason, not having been possessed by us from the times of 
mfaucy, must be attributed not to sense but to the understanding 
Hence in this instance it is the understandmg soMy which corrects 
the error of sense , and no case can ever be adduced in which error 
results from our trusting the operation of the mind more than sense 
10 Since the remainder of what you hnng forward consists of 
doubts rather than of objections, I do not take so much upon me as 
to dare to promise that 1 shall be able to give a satisfactory account 
of matters concerning which I see that so many learned and clever 
men have hitherto had diflSculties Nevertheless, in order to do my 
best and not prove wanting m my cause, I shall relate in good frath 
the means by which I had the fortune to free myself wholly from 
same doubts For thus, if they chance to he of use to 
others, I shall be highly pleased , if not, I shall feel guilty of no 


rashness 

When first the reasons expounded m these Meditations bad led 
me to infer that the human mind was really distinct from the body 
and was more easily known' fhan it, and so on, what compdled me 
to assent to this was that I found nothing in these arguments which 
vas not coherent nor denved from highly evident pnnciples according 
to the rules of Logic But 1 confess that I was not thereby wholly 
persuaded, and that I liad almost ihe same experience as the 
Astronomers, who, after many proofe tad convinced them that the 
Sun was many times larger than the Eaith, could not prevail upon 
themselves to forego judging that it was smaller than the Earth 
when they viewed it with their eyes But when I proceeded farther, 
and relying on the same fundamental principles, paused in tiie 
conmderation of Physical things, first of all by attending to the 
ideas or notions of each separate thing which I found within me, 
and by distinguishing the one carefully from the other, iQ order 
that all my judgments might harmonize with them, I obeyed that 
• notbng at all belonged to the nature or essence’ of body, except 

1 F V noHorem,L V ’ » V tationcm,L V 
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that it was a thing with length, breadth, and depth, admitting of 
various shapes and vanous motions I found also that its shapes 
and motions were only modes, which no power could make to exist 
apart from it^, and on the other hand that colours, odours, savours, 
and the rest of sfich things, were merely sencAtions existing m my 
thought, and diffenng no less from bodies than pain differs from the 
shape and motion of the instrument which inflicts it Finally I 
saw that gravity, hardness, the power of beating, of attracting, 
and oi purging, and all other qualities which we experience in 
bodies, consisted solely in motion or its absence, and in the con- 
figuration and situation of their parts 

But since these opinions differed very greatly from the behefs 
which I had previously possessed respecting the same things, I 
began to reflect as to what had caused me to believe otherwise 
before , and the chief reason I noticed to be that from infancy I had 
passed vanous judgments about physical things, for example, judg- 
ments^ which contnbuted much to the preservation of the life which 
I was then eutenng, and I had afterwards retained the same 
opinions which I had before conceived touching these things But 
since at that age the mind did not employ the corporeal organs 
properly and, remaining firmly attached to these, had no thoughts 
apart from them, it perceived things only confusedly , and although 
it was conscious of its own proper nature, and possessed an idea of 
thought as well as of extension, nevertheless, having no intellectual 
knowledge, though at the same time it had an imagination of some- 
thing, it took them both to be one and the same, and referred all its 
notions of mtellectual matters to the body Finally, since dunng 
the rest of my life I had never freed myself from these prejudices, 
there was nothing which I knew with sufficient distinctness, and 
nothing which I did not assume to be corporeal , even though the 
ideas of those things which I supposed to be corporeal were formed 
and conceived in such a way as to refer to minds rather than to 
bodies 

For since I conceived gravity, for eaample, in the fashion of a 
real quality of a certain order, which inhered in solid bodies, 
although I called it a quality^ in so far as I referred it to the bodies 
in which it inhered, yet because I added the epithet i ealy I thought 
in truth that it was a substance , just as clothing regarded by itself 
18 a substance, although when referred to the man whom it clothes 
it 18 a quality Similarly the mmd, though as a matter of fact a 
1 Or * about things,* so P V 
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substance, can be styled the quality of the body to which it is 
conioined And although I imagined that gravity was diffused 
throughout the whole of the body pos'sessing weight, neveitheless I 
did not ascribe to it that very extension which constituted the 
nature of the bodj , for tine hodily extension is of such a nature 
as to prevent any interpenetration of parts At the same tune I 
believed that there was as much gravity in a man of gold or of some 
other metal a foot long, as in a piece of wood ten feet long , naj 
I believed that it was all contracted within a mathematical pomt 
In fact I also saw that while it remained coextensive with the 
heavy body, it could exercise its force at any pomt of the body, 
because whatever the pait might be to which a rope was attached, 
it pulled the rope with all its weight, exactly as if the gravity 
resided in the part alone which the rope touched and was not 
diffused thiough the others Indeed it is in no other way that I 
now understand mind to be coextensive with the body, the whole 
in the whole, and the whole in any of its parts But the chief sign 
that my idea of grav it> was denved from that which I had of the 
mind, n> tliat I thought that gravity earned bodies toward the 
centre of the earth as if it contained some knowledge of this 
centre within it For it could not act as it did without knowledge, 
nor can there be any knowledge except in the mind At Ae same 
time I attnbuted also to gravity certain things which cannot be 
understood to applj to mind in the same sense , as e g that it was 


divisible, measurable, etc 

But after I had noted these things with sufficient care, and had 
accurately distinguished the idea of mind from the ideas of body and 
corporeal movement, and had discovered that all my previous ideas 
of real qualities or substantial forms had been composed or manu- 
factured by me out of the former set of ideas, I easily released 
myself from all the doubts that are here advanced For firstly 
I had no doubt that I pos!>essed a c&ar idea qf my own mmd\ 
of which naturally I had t!ie most intimate knowledge’, nor could 
I doubt that that idea was wholly diverse from the idea qf other 
thmgs, and (ontained within it no element of oorporedy For since 
I had sought to find out the true ideas of all other tilings as wdl 
and seemed to have a general acquaintance with all of them, I 
found nothing in them which was not wholly different from the 
idea of the mmd And I saw that there was a much grater 
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distinction between those which, though I thought of each atten- 
tivelyS appeared none the less distinct on that account, such as 
mind and body, than between those, m the case of which, though 
we can understand the one without thinking of the other, we do 
not see that the^one can exist without the other, when we think of 
each Thus certainly God’s immeusity can be understood, though 
we do not attend to His justice , but it is wholly contradictory 
that when we attend to either we should think that God is great 
without being just It is possible also rightly to apprehend 
God’s existence, without having knowledge of the persons of the 
holy Tnnity, which indeed a mind illumined by faith can alone 
perceive, yet when they are once recognized, I deny that there can 
be discerned between them a real distinction in respect of the 
divine essence, whatever be admitted to prevail m respect of their 
relation to one another 

Finally 1 had no fear lest, preoccupied with my Analysis, I 
might perhaps have been led astray when, seeing that there are 
certain bodm which do nob thirds or rather clearly understanding 
that certain bodies can exist without thought, I preferred to 
conclude that thought did not belong to the nature of the body, 
rather than to infer from my observing that certain obhet bodies, 
eg human bodies, do think, that thought was a mode of body 
For, in truth, I have never seen or perceived that human bodies 
think, but only that they are the same men who possess both 
thought and a body And I clearly saw that this fact must bo 
due to the compounding of a thinking with a corporeal thing, 
because when I examined the thinking thing separately I found 
nothing in it belonging to the body, just as neither could I discover 
anything of the nature of thought m corporeal nature separately 
considered But, on the other hand, when I examined all the 
modes of body and of mind alike, 1 perceived none at all the 
concept of which did not depend on the concept of the thing of 
which it was a mode Likewise, from the fact that we often 
perceive two things conjoined, it is not permissible to conclude 
that they are one and the same thing , but from the fact that we 
sometimes notice one of them apart from the other, it is highly 
proper to infer that they are diverse Neither should the power 
of God deter us from drawing this conclusion, because it is not less 
cSuceptually repugnant that those things which we clearly perceive 
to be twain and diverse should be intrinsically and apart from all'> 
^ * at the same time,* FT * p 240, ad tmt 
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composition one and the same, than that those whirl,’ .... 
way distinct should be dissevered Consequently if rnH 
planted in certain bodies the power of thmlnnfr ^ 

I the ca» „( h.m.„ bod.«)f J f 

from them, ami thus it u none the lem mUv distwM f * 

.eihher dolman., 

from the prejudices of the senses, I nghtlv nerr ^ , 
am maJ. ttal ^ ^ua/> be «« ^ 

m and many similar things, when nevertheless I did not 

think that the ^ul oj dmiru^ p 

easy to see that the reason why, when a mere inland I mad no 
mistake respecting these propositions which aU T 

mi hhe ^ othm chddmo, » ./IffrTS 
^d three, before the ^paeity for judging that they make five had 
devdoped On the other hand from my earhest years I conceived 
mind and body as a sort of unity (noticing in a confused way that 
I was com^unded out of them) . and this occurs practically m aU 
unmeet knowledge, viz that many things are apprehended as a 
umty, which afterwards a more careful scrutiny shows to be 
distinct 

But I do marvel greatly that learned men, acemorned to the 
study otf Metaphysics for thuty years\ alter reading my Meditations 
seven times om, should think tkst f I reread them m the same 
^ qf cntieal analysts with whteh I should Heat them V they had 
ieen brought forward by an opponent, I should not belteve that the 
arguments therein contained were of sacdi weight and pmm as to 
cmpel assent on the part qf all, though meanwhile they’them- 
sdves can point to no flaw in my reasomngs Indeed they do me 
more honour than I deserve or than should be paid to any man, 
m thinking that I employ an Analysis by the aid of which either 
true demonstrations are overthrown, or false ones so cloaked and 
onbellished as to be incapable of refutation by anyone On the 
contrary I announce that I have only sought to discover a method 
fiir detecting the certitude of true and the error of false aiguments 
Hence it is not the fact that men of learning do not yet assent to 
my condusious which moves me, so much as that after attentive 
and frequent reading of my arguments, they can pomt to nothmg 
m fliem that is either wrongly assumed or incoirectly reasoned 
For their difficulty m admittmg the conclusions can 6e ascribed 4,3 
flair mveterate habit of thinbng otherwise about these matters , 


* Above, p 240, par 2 
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tlius their case would be similar to that of the Astronomers above 
mentioned, who had a difficulty m imagining that the Sun was 
greater than the Earth, although that fact was proved by the 
stnctest re^oning But I do not see that there can be any reason 
why neither thpy nor any others, to my knowledge, have up to this 
time found no error in my reasonings, except that these are wholly 
true and certain, especially since they are deri\ed from no obscure 
or unknown pnnciples, but are deduced step by step from, to begin 
with, a complete doubt as to all things, and next from those truths 
which, to a mind set free from prejudice, seem most evident and 
most certain of all For hence it follows that no flaws at all can 
exist in them that 'would not be easily noticed by anyone of average 
ability Hence I think that I have a right to conclude not so 
much that my doctrines are invalidated by the authonty of these 
men of great learning, though after a repeated perusal of my 
writings they have not yet succeeded in gaming their assent, as 
that on the contrarj', then authority strengthens my position, since 
after so much accurate scrutiny they have noted no errors or 
fallacies in my proofs 

The End 



the seventh set of objections with 
THE AUTHOE’S annotations THEREON, 
OTHERWISE A DISSERTATION CONCERN- 
ING first philosophy 

My dear 

You i^et me omny questions conc&invng the new method of tn- 
vestigobting the ti uth^ and you not only requii e me to answef but 
insistently uige me to leply NeoertheUss I shall Keep my own 
counsel and decline to do yon this favour^ unless yon fiist concede 
me something In this disseitation let me wholly leave out of sight 
those who have written or said aught about this subject To this 
I join the request that you would so construct your interrogations as 
not to seem to asK about what others have thought and with what 
mind and what issue they conceived their opvnions, or whethet these 
w&te tiue ot not Let us imagine that nc one has had omything to 
say, wiite, ot think about those matter Sy and investigate only the 
things that yow meditations and inquiry into a new method of 
philosophizingy will show you to be subjects of difficulty This will 
enable us both to discuss the tr uth and to discuss in a way that 
will albw us to observe the laws of that friendship and respect 
which ought to be shown towards hwrned men Since you consent 
and promise to obser ve this, I also shall respond to your compliance 
Therfore 


Annotations 

You set me many questions Since I received this dissertation 
from its author after I had imperatively demanded that the 
comments I heard he had wntten on my Meditations concemmff 
First Philosophy ‘should either be openly published or at least sent 
to me, in order that I might put them along with the remaimng 
^ yir clarisBime 
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objections to the same Meditatioii*^ that otheis had made/ I could 
not do otherwise than put it along with them here Noi also 
could I doubt that I am the peison whom he here addres&es, 
though really I do not remember of ever having asked him what 
he thought of my method oj investigating the truth On the 
contiary, having a year and a half ago seen a certain Attack of 
his upon me, wherein I judged there was no attempt to discover 
the truth, while things which I had neither written nor thought were 
fathered upon me, I made no concealment of the fact that in 
future I should regard anything that came from him alone as 
unworthy of a replj But because this w liter is a member of a 
Society’ famous on account of its learning and piety, and all who 
belong to it are in such close union with one another that it is 
unusual for one member to do anything of which all the otheis 
do not approve, I admit that I not onl> demanded but urgently 
insisted, that some members of that Society should evamine my 
wntings and should think lit to point out to me whatever in them 
was alien to the tiuth I appended many reasons on account of 
which I hoped that they would not refuse me this request I said 
that, hoping for this, * I should value very highly anything written 
in future either by this authoi or by any other member of the 
same Society, concerning my opinions I likewise should not doubt 
that, whatsoevei w^as the name of tlie man credited with its 
composition, tins work would come from the hands not of that 
one man alone, but of several of the most learned and most 
sagacious members of the Society, and that consequently it would 
contain no cavilling, no sophistry, no abuse, and no empty verbiage, 
but only the strongest and most irrefutable reasoning I doubted 
not that no argument which could legitimately be brought against me 
would be omitted, so that thus their efforts alone would, I trusted, 
free me from all my errors, and if anything I had published was 
not refuted m their reply, I should believe that it was incapable of 
being refuted by anyone, but was wholly true and certain ’ There 
fore I should hold the above opinions about the present disserta- 
tion, and should believe that it was written by order of the whole 
Society, if I was sure that it contained no cavilling, no sophistry, 
no abuse, and no empty verbiage But if the opposite is the case, 

I certainly brieve it to be a cnme to attribute it to men of such 
sacictity And since I do not trust my own judgment in this 
matter I shall state my opinion here wilJi frankness and candour, 

1 The Jesuits 
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not expecting the readei hy .inj ine<uis to believe what I say, but 
meielj to give him an opiiortuuity of investigating the truth 
yeveitkiki'- I shall ktep my nan omnsel etc Here my critic 
declare's that he will assail no one’s wiiting, but will merely reply 
to nij questions But the tiuth is that I have iievei asked him 
any question , indeed I have ne\ei spoken to the man nor even 
seen him 'flic (piestioiis which he pietends I asked, he has 
constructed foi the most pait out of expressions which occur in 
mj Meditations , and thus it is quite evident that it is precisely 
those Meditations which he attacks Now it is possible that he 
has reputable and pious luotii es for iiictending that Hie opposite 
IS the case , but it that is not so I cannot help suspecting that 
he hopes by this ineaiib to be freei to impute things to me, because 
nothing 111 what I base wiitteu can convict him of falsehood if he 
professes that it is not these he attacks Besides it looks as if he 
wishes to avoid giving hn readers an opportunity of reading my 
work foi to talk ot my book would be to put them m the way 
of reading it Again it ap^ieais that he wishes to describe me 
as being futile and ignorant tlut the reader will turn away from 
anything which at any time comes from my pen He thus tries to 

a mask for me clumsily pieced together out of fragments of 
my Meditations, not for the puiyiose of hiding my features but of 
rendermg them uncomely I, however, now stiip it off and cast it 
fiom me, both be&iuse I am not accustomed to dramatic acting 
with its masks', and because the methods of the play-house are 
hardly in keeping here, where I am engaged on discussing a very 
senous question with a man who follows the religious life 

QUESTION FIRST 

WlIMlIFR ANU HOW DoUBrFUL MATTERS ARB TO BE 
TREATED AS THOUGH THBl WERE FALbE 

You ask me first ahethei that law fot investigating the truth ts 
talid^ that eveiythmg in which there is Hie minimum of dubiety 

IS to be treated as though it weie false 

I am to reply, I must fit st put seven al questions to you 

1 What IS that minimum of dubiety you mention ' 

2 irAa#«. to treat a thing as though it were &1^’ 

3 In lohat reject is it to be treated as though itNvere false ^ 

^ Histrioniae D refers to the classical drama 
- legitima 



§1 Wh^t is the Minimum of Doubt? 

In respect of doubt, what is that Mimmum you mention ? You 
say, ‘ 1 mH not detain you long That is to some e'ctent doubtful, 
about which I^may doubt whethoi it is so 09 otheiuise, not rashly 
indeed, but jar valid reasons Besides that ib to some extent doubtful, 
concerning which, in bpite of it& seeming cleai to me, I may be 
deceived by some eml Spirit''', who wishes to male spo 9 t of me, 
employing his devices and sleight of hand to make that which 1$ 
really false appear to be ti ue and clear The degi ee of doubtfulness 
in the first class of duhwms matters is not slight, while the second 
does contain some dubiety, and though it is the minimum of doubt, 
it is enough not only to allow us to call the matter doubtful but to 
make it realty so Do you wish fat an lUustiation ? That eat th, 
sky, and colour exist , that you have head, m eyes, 09 body or mind, 
are matt&rs of dubiety falling within the first class of the doubtful 
To the second belong such statements as 2 and 3 make 5 , the whole 
IS qreaten than its past , and the like ’ 

All very well But if this is the case, tell me, pray, what there 
1$ wholly exempt from doubt ^ What %s immune from the feas with 
which that subtle rascally Spirit threatens us ? * Nothing,’ you say, 

* absolutely nothing, until we have proved with certainty and fiom 
the most impegnable metaphysical principles that God exists and 
cannot deceive us Consequmtly we get this unique law if 1 do 
not know whether God exists, and, if he exists, whether he may be 
a deceiver, I clearly am incapable of ever being sure about anything 
else But, to show you thmoughly what I mean, I should point out 
that unless I have first known that God exists, and ts a veiacious 
God who unll restrain that eml spirit, I shall have occasion and 
indeed will be hound always to fear that it is making spo9 1 of me 
and is imposing the false upon me, in the guise of the truth, as cleai 
and certain But when I thotougJily understand that God exists 
and can rmth&r be deceived nor deceive, and so must of necessity 
prevent that Spirit imposing on me in mattes s that I understand 
clearly and distinctly, then if there are any such, if I perceive 
anything clearly and distinctly, I shail say that these are tiue, are 
certain, so that then the following will be the lorn of tiuth and 
certainty Everything is true which I perceive very clearly and 
&|^tinctly ’ have no further question to ask heie, but pass to the 
second point, viz 


^ malo Gemo 
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§2 What is meant by Treating a Thing as though 
IT WERE False ^ 

Now mwe it is doubtful whether you possess eyes, head, or body, 
and consequently must treat those beliefs as though they were false, 

I shmU like to know what you mean by that Does it consist in 
saying and beliemng ^it is false that I horn eyes, head, or body,' 
cr tn believing and with a general reversal of ^ my opinions, 
saying, * I do not have either eyes or head or body V To he succinct, 
does It consist in bdiemng, saying, and affirming the opposite of 
what IS doubtful^ ^Exactly so' you r^ly All very wdl But 
kindly reply fw ther It is not certain that 2 and Z make 5 ShaU 
1 then bdieveand affirm ^2 and Z do not makebV ^Believe it and 
affirm it,' you reply I go further It is not certain that while 
I speak I am waking and not dreaming Shall I then believe and 
affirm * thus while I speak I am not awake but am dt earning ? ' 
'Believe it and say it^ is yowr response Not to weary you, I shall 
conclude by bringing up the following question It is not certain 
that what appeals clear and certain to the man who doubts whether 
he IS waking or dreaming, is really clear and certain Shall I 
ther^ore believe and say * that which appears clear and cet tain to 
a man who doubts whether he is waking or dreaming, is not clear 
and certain but obscure and false ? ’ Why do you hesitate ? You 
cannot indulge your diffidence more than is fair Ham you nevei 
had the experience which many have had, mz of seeming to see many 
things while asUep that appeared clear and certain, hut which 
aftei wards are discovered to be doubtful, nay false? It is indeed 
prudent never at all to trust those who have even once deceived 
you Bt£t you say, "it is altogether different with matteis of the 
highest certainty They are such that they cannot appear doubtful 
either to one who df earns or to a madman ' But, my dear sir, are 
you speaking seriously when you give out that matters qf the highesc 
certainty cannot appear doubtful even to dreamers 09 to madmen ? 
What sort of things can they be? If people when asleep, ot the 
insane sometimes think things to be certain which are ridiculous and 
extravagant, may they not bdieve matteis of certainty, even qf the 
hzghesb certainty, to be false and doubtful? I knew a man who 
mce, when falling asleep, heard the clock strike four, and counted 
the strokes thus— me, one, one, one Then because ne fancied ^in 
his mind that this was absurd he shouted out "Ho I Hoi the dock 
IS going mad It has struck one o'clock four times ' * Realiy is 
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th^e anything too absmd and %i rational to come mto the mind oj 
one who is dreaming m vn a ddi^ium ? What mU a di earner not 
believe ? Of what will he not approve, and plume himself about it 
as though it iceie a magnificent dtscai&iy of hts own ? But not to 
cai^y 0 U 1 oonfict into oth&i rmtt&is, let us tale yom statement 
What appears certain to a man who is m doubt whether he is 
dreaming or awake, is certain, and so certain that it can he laid 
down as the basis of a science and a metaphysic of the highest 
ceitainty and accuracy Novo you have ceotaxnly failed to persuade 
me that this dictum as certain an that other ‘ 2 and 3 make 5,’ 
and at least not so certain that no one can doubt it at all, nor can 
he decened in it by some evil Spii it , nor do I feai that \f I persist 
in thinking so, anyone will think my conduct obstinate Therefin e 
one of tuo alternative conclusions lesuUs Either in accordance 
with your principle it is not ceitain that what appeals to be centain 
to a man who doubts whether he is awake oi di earning, is ceitain , 
and consequently what appeals to be ceitain to a man who doubts 
whether he is awake or di earning, may and ought to he considered as 
false and as wholly false Or eke, %f you have any other pi inciple 
pecuhai to yom self you wiU communicate it to me I now come to 
my third question, and 

§ 3 To WHAT Extent is a Thing to be tbeatld \s False ^ 

I ask, since it seems not to be cei tain that 2 and 3 make 5, and 
since the prmctpU previously quoted obliges us to believe and say 
2 and 3 do not make 5, ought I to believe this continuously to the 
extent of peisuading myself that it cannot be othei wise than so, and 
that that is certain ? You are astonished at my question It does 
not seem strange to me, since I myself am astonished Yet leply you 
must, f you are to get an answer Jiomme Do you wish to have it 
a certainty that 2 and 3 do not make 5 1 Nay do you wish that to 
be, and to seem to all, so certain as to be safe from the wiles of an 
soil spirit ? 

You laugh, and say ^ How did that eves come into a sane maris 
headV 

What then ? 1$ it to be doubtful and uncestain, just in the same 
way as the statement^2 and 3 make 5 ? If this is so, and the state- 
f^t — 2 and^ do mt make 5, is doubtful, I shall believe, and in 
acmdance with your principle assert, that it is false Consequently 
I shall affiim the opposite and assert — 2 and 3 do make 5 I shaH 
(ucord the same treatment to the remaining objects of doubt and, svnee 
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It does not seem to be cei tain that any body exists, I shall say no body 
exists Then because that statement, no body exists, is not c&ttain, 
I shall state, my attitude being completely lev&ised, some body does 
exist Thus body will at the same time exist and not exist 

That IS so, you say This is what it is to doub% iiz to move in a 
cncle, to advance and letiie, to affiim a thing and to deny it, to 
screw up and unsciew the peg 

That IS quite splendid But what am I to do in the matte? 
of using those statements that aie dubious > Tale the ca^^e, 2 and 3 
make 5 , of that other, some body exists Shall I affiim them or 
deny themt 

You say you will neithefi affiim them noi deny them You will 
employ neitkei, and will legaid both thei? affirmation and their 
denial as false , you will look Jo? nothing fiom those vho so h^ent, 
except an assent to this also as a matte? of doubt and unte?tatnty 

Since tke?e is nothing mmefot me to ask, I shall reply zn my 
tu) n, employing howem a sho? t epitome of ym? doct? me, which is as 
follows 

1 It IS possible fo? US to be m doubt about all things, and 
especially about material things, so hng as we have no other founda- 
tion fo? the sciences than those on whwh we have hitheito ?elzed 

2 To treat anything as false is to withhold you? assent from it 
as though it we?e openly false and, alte?ing ou? attitude to its di?ect 
opposite, to assume an opinion which lepresmts it as false and 
imaginary 

3 That which is doubtful is to he tteated as though it ueie fahe 
in such a way that 2^9 opposite also is doubtful, and we have to 
conside? it too as false 


Annotations 

I should be ashamed to he too diligent and spend many words 
in commenting on all the things which, though here expressed in 
words almost identical with mine, 1 nevertheless do not recognize as 
mine I merely ask my readers to recall what I said in Meditation I, 
and at the beginning of II and III, and m the synopsis of these 
Meditations For they will acknowledge that almost everything 
heie set down, though drawn from these sources, is so perverted, 
distorted and wrongly interpreted that, although iij>their nght place 
they contain nothing that is not highly rational, here, nevertheless 
they seem to be extremely absurd* 



For vaM reasons^ I said at the end of Meditation I that 
eveiytihiiig which I had not yet comprehended with sufficient clear- 
ness could be doubted by us, provided we did so for ‘ reasons that 
were very powerful and maturely considered ’ But I did so because 
there the question* was about only that supreme kind of doubt which, 

I have insisted, is metaphysical, hyperbohcal and not to be tranb- 
ferred to the sphere of the practical needs of life by any means It 
was of this doubt also that I said the very least ground of suspicion 
was a sufficient reason for causing it But my mtic in his friendly 
and frank way brings forward as an example of the things of which I 
said we might doubt * for valid reasons ’ the questions whether the 
earth exists, or whether I have a body, in order that the readers, 
who know nothing of this metaphysical doubt, referring it to the 
practical hfe, may think that I am out of my mind 

Nothing^ you say^ absolutely nothing^ I have sufficiently ex- 
plamed in vanous places the sense in which that nothing ought to 
be understood So, for example, that as long as we attend to some 
truth which we perceive very clearly, we cannot indeed doubt it. 
But when, as often happens, we do not attend to any truth in this 
way, although we remember that we have often known such truths 
quite well, there is none, nevertheless, of which we may not nghtly 
doubt if we are unaware of the fact that everything we perceive 
clearly is true Here, however, my fnend with great accuracy 
interprets my mthng in such a way that^ from the fact that once, 
to wit in Meditation I, I said there was nothing of which we might 
not doubt, assuming there that I was not attending to anytbng 
which I clearly perceived, he infers that in the following Meditations 
also I can be sure of nothing This is to imply that the arguments 
which for a time caube us to doubt any matter, have no legitimacy 
or validity unless they prove that the matter must always be in 
doubt 

To heheve^ to say^ to affirm the opposite qf what %s doubtfuP 
When 1 said that doubtful matters should sometimes be treated as 
though they were false, or rejected as if they were false, I clearly 
explamed that I merely meant that, for the purpose of mvestigatmg 
the truths that are metaphysically certain, we should pay no more 
credence to doubtful matters than to what is plainly false Thus 
jurdy no sane man can interpret my words otherwise, or attnbute 
bo me the opmffin ot wishing to beheve the opposite of what is 
loubnul, especially, as the matter is subsequently put^ behevtng 

^ Cf above, p 262, 1 4 * Of p 262, par 2 * Cp p 263, 1 8 
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it to the extent of pet iomding myselj^ that it cannot he ^otherwise than 
thiiSf and that that is cei tain^ At least only a man who is not 
ashamed of being a caviller could do such a thing And although 
my critic does not actually affirm this interpretation of my words, 
but merely puts it for'ward tentatively, I am surprised that a man 
of his holiness should in this respect copy the basest detractors, 
who often take this method of giving utterance to the opinion which 
they wish to be entertained about others, adding that they them- 
selves do not believe it, so that, having stated the calumny, they 
may get off scot free 

It lb altogethei different with matters of the highest e&rtmnty 
They are sm,h that they cannot appear dovbtfvl either to me who 
dreams or to a madman^ I cannot tell by what Analysis my 
subtlest of critics is able to extract this from my words It would 
indeed have been possible to infer from what I have said that every- 
thing which anyone clearly and distinctly perceives is true, although 
that person in the meantime may doubt whether he is dreaming or 
awake, nay, if you \vant it so, even though he is really dreaming or 
IS delirious This is for the reason that nothing whatsoever can be 
clearly and distinctly perceived, whoever be the person perceiving 
it, that it IS not perceived to be such as it is, i e which is not true 
But because it is the wise® alone who know hoY, to distinguish 
rightly between what is so perceived, and 'what merely seems or 
appears to be clear and distinct, 1 am not surpnsed that our good 
friend mistakes the one for the other 

This IS what it ib to doubt, viz to move in a circle etc* I said 
that we ought to pay no more credence to things that are doubtful 
than if they were false, m order that we may wholly dismiss them 
from mind and not in order to affinn now one thing, now its opposite 
My critic, however, leaves no opportunity for cavilling untned 
But meanwhile it is worth noting that he himself at the end, where 
he says he makes a brief epitome of my doctrine, attnbutes to me 
none of those opinions which either previously or in the sequel he 
attacks and holdh up tio scorn Doubtless this is to let us know 
that he was only jesting when he concocted them and ascribed them 
to me, and did not seriously believe that I entertained them 

* Of p 263 
« Of p 265, par 2 


1 Cf p 264, par 2 
9 pradentes 
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Reply 

B^ly 1 Assume the meaning of the lav\ 'in the imestigation 
of the truth that which is to the slightest extent doubtful ib to be 
tieated as thdugh it vese false,' to be 'irhen we aie intestiqating 
matters that are^ceatain, we ought not to lely on anythnq vhich is 
not ceitain o? 29 to the slightest eitent doubtJuV In ths case yom 
law 9 s quite sound, is of established usage, and one of the best I noun 
tiuths common to all Philosopkeib 

Reply 2 If the said law undei stood to mean the folhiving 
'when loe iwoestigate matters that are certain, ne ought to i eject 
eieiything that is not certain, m is in any nay doubtful, and male 
no UbC of buch mattes s at all, to the extent oj ti eating them as though 
they wese nm-existent, os sathe? not talisig them into account at all, 
but rather dismissing them whollsf from mind' in this case again 
your law is quite sound, valid and a common place siuith beginnes s 
It u, in fact, so like the preceding version of it as to he hasdly 
distinguishable fsom it 

Reply 3 Suppose the law next to be taken in the following way 
'when we investigate matters that are certain, we ought to s eject 
everything that is doubtful and affism that the assei ted fact does not 
exist, hut that its opposite seotlly holds , and ne ought to tale ths 
latter statement as a secuse foundation f os our argument, oi to put it 
otherwise, make use of the assumption that the matte? s doubted do not 
exist, or base ou? argument upon theis iron existence ' Now in this 
case the law w invalid, fallacious, and in conflict uxth sound 
Philosophy For it assumes something doubtful and mice? tain fa? 
the purpose of isiiestrgating what is true and cestain To express 
the matte? dife?mtly, it assumes as certain something that may he 
vhoUy other wise than asue suppose it to be , to icit, we tieat doubtful 
things as though thay did mt evist, whereas it is quite possible that 
they do exist 

Reply 4 If a man u ere to under stand that law as last erpr essed 
and employ it in his invebtigation of matters that are tiue and 
certain, he wouM expend all his tori and trouble and labom to no profit 
since, like anyone else who did so, he would achieve the opposite of his 
quest quite as much as his object itself Do you u ant an illust? atim ? 
Suppose a man were to enguvre whether he we? e a body o? were 
corpmreal, and t^thnt intervt made use of the following sftat&ments — 
^%t IS not certain that any body exists, therefore in accoidomce with 
the law jmt approved, I shall affirm and say^no body exists ' Then 



y will leoume ‘no body etu,ti,, but I am, ar>d exist, as I have 
, quite pi opeily <tM.ei tamed Ji om other sources thei «/o/ e I canna be 
a body \ eiy fine indeed , hut tool and see how the same beginnsny 
wdl Ifiid to the opposite conduwn ‘It is not ceitain,’ he says, ‘ that 
any body e nsts tkei efote, in accordance with the huh I'shaU ajirm 
and asset t that no body exists ’ But what sot t of a statement is 
that t Xo body exists ? That is certainly doubtful and uncertain 
Who can male it good I Whence uill he draw his pioqft His 
jnoqf is meiely fictitious ‘No body exists’ is leally a doub^/ul 
statement theujoie in accordance with yom law I shaU say ‘ some 
body does exist’ But I am and exist, thee ^ae possibly I am a 
body, if then is no leason Jor helming othmiise Look at om 
mult —possibly 1 am body and it is impossible fw me to be a 
body I'' that enough foi you I But I fear that I have dme quite 
IIS mutk as I obtain in the following questions The>dore’ 

AiwOTmoNS 

Heie m his fiist two replies my cntio has approved of everything 
which I laid down conceming the subject under discussion, or that 
can be elicited fiom my writings But he adds that it is quite 
cmmon piopeity, a common place of philosophess Yet in his two 
latter leplies he censures the opinion which he wishes people to 
believe held, though than is so absurd as to be incapable of 
entering the nniid of a sane man But it is very astute of him to 
do so, meaning as he does to influence by his authority those who 
have not lead my Meditations or have not read them attentively 
enough to understand properly what is lu them Thus they will 
tliinlf that m> opnuous are ridiculous, while others who do not 
believe this will at least be persuaded that I have adduced nothing 
that IS lint quite common pioperty and a commonplace of beginners 
True I do nut dispute this last statement 1 have never sought to 
derive any praise from the novelty of mj opinions For, on the 
contrary, I believe them to be the most ancient of all beliefs, as 
being the tuicst Fuither, it is my habit to study nothing so much 
as the sciutmy of certain very simple truths, which, being mnate m 
oui minds, are such tliat, when they are laid before anyone else, he 
believes that he has never been ignorant of them But certainly it 
may easily be understood that my cntic impugns my theories 
merely because he thinks them good and new For if>he beheved> 
them to be so absurd as he makes ihem out to be, he would surefy 
1 Cf Second Question, p 271 
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judge them worthy of contempt and silence, rather than of a long 
and factitious refiitation 

Therefore in acmdmce with the law ^mt approved^ I shall affirm 
and say the opposite^ I should like to know where he has ever 
found this lavi;. promulgated He has already laid quite enough 
stress upon it, but in the same passage I have already given a 
sufficient denial to my authorship of it, viz in my annotations on 
the words To believe, say, and affirm the opposite of what is doubtful 
Nor do I believe that he will go on maintaining that it is mine if 
he IS questioned about the matter He introduced me above in 
paragraph 3, as speaking about doubtful matters in the following 
terms Ym will neither affi/i m noi deny thorn, you will employ neithei , 
and will regoA d both thefir affii motion and denial as Jake Shortly 
afterwards in his epitome of my doctrine his version is that we 
ought to withhold our assent from the doubtful as though it were 
openly fake, and, altering oui attitude to its diiect opposite, assume 
an opinion which lepiesmts it as being fake and irmginaiy^ Now 
this is plainly something quite different from affii ming and saying 
the opposite, m such a way as to treat that opposite as true in the 
way he here supposes I do Further when I, in Meditation I, said 
that I sometimes tried to convince myself of the opposite of the 
belief that I had formerly rashly held, I immediately added that I 
wished to do so m order to balance the weight of my prejudices 
equally on both sides and not be inclined towards one rather than 
the other But I made it clear that it was not my intention to 
regard either as true or to set that up as the foundation ot our most 
certain knowledge, as is unfairly represented elsewhere by my cntic 
Therefore I should like to know what his intention was in bnnging 
up this law of his framing If it is for the purpose of ascribing it 
fictitiously to me, I mark a lack of candour on his part , for it is 
clear from what he has said that he knows well enough that it is not 
any law of mine, because no one could believe that both alternatives 
ought to be considered false, as he said was my opinion, and at the 
same time aflSrm and allege that the opposite of one of them was 
true, as his version of the law has it But if he adduced this law 
merely to show animus, in order that he might have some means of 
attackmg me, I nevertheless wonder at the acumen of his intellect, 
that has been able to excogitate nothing more plausible or subtle 
f paarvel tha? he has had leisure to expend so many words in refuting 
an opinion of an absurdity that would hardly impose even on a 
' Cf p 268, sub fin * Of p 265, par 8 
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(juld of seven years of age For we must observe that up to tbe 
pesent tune he has attacked nothing at all but this perfectly inept 
law of his own framing Finally I marvel at the strength of his 
imagination, seeing that, waging war as he does merely upon 
that most unreal of chimaeias which he has evolved from his own 
brain, he has nevertheless adopted the same attitude and employed 
the same words, as if he had really had me as his opponent, and 
been face to face with me in the conflict 


SECOND QUESTION 

Whether it is a Goon Methoh of Fhiiosophiiiiho to set asms 
EvBRYTHINa THAT IS DoUBTFUL 


You ohk, 2 whether tt is a good method gf pMosophzing to set 
aU matters that tmolme any doubt Unless you disclose this 
tn some detail you need not expert an ansioet from me Hox- 
oeet, you do this 

‘la order to philosophise,’ you sc^, ‘in mdei to diseoem whether 
the) e be anything certain, and gf the kghest certainty, and what that 
IS, this IS my procedure Since aU is doubtfid and umcestavn, I 
fyeat m&ything whdi I have ever beheved, m which I have premoudy 
Jaumn, as false, and I set aU such things aside completely, and con- 
vince mysdf that neither earth non ^ nor any ef the things I 
meoiously believed to be tn the wmld exist, nay, not even the world 
ttse^, no) my body, not mind, in a word nothing, I affirm, ends 
Then ha ving made this genaal lemmciation, and having pi otested 
thed nothing exists, I plunge into my own philosophy and, led by its 
counsels I tiad. out the t)ue and certain cautiously and ptudendy, 
mst as {f there existed some very powerful and cunning ^mnt who 
to lead me into enor Whesefote, not io be deceived, I look 


nothing that is notofsucha natwethat, however much that scoundrelly 
Spent stnves to dectxoe me, ho is quite untMe to do so in the ease, 
md even I mysdf cannot compd mysdf to conceal my knowledge gf 
Oofador deny it I refect thagfore, I revoke andievoke thmgs 
tn my thought until something of the kind sought may arrm, and 
whm Jhave struck upon it, J use it {oeArcki^ueedhs^r^ 
for ehcOtng oth^ fads, and in this wise I denve one fad fiem 
iwL- tn a way that shows them to be whoUy certain and weU 
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That IS wiy fine irdeedy and sojai as appearances go, I should 
have no difficulty tn replying that this method appears to me to he r 
both brilliant and distinguished But because you expect a caiejul 
reply, and, 1 cannot give you that uithmt Jiist employing and 
practising ymr method and so testing it, let us entm that uell beaten 
and safe road, and ourtielves find out where it really leads to, and 
knowing as you do its meander vngs, its dejiles, and detours, and 
having hng exercised yourself in tracing them, I beg you to conduct 
me through them yourself Come, express your mind, you have either 
a comr ode or a pupil with you to whom to show the way What do 
you bid me do? Though it is new to me and, since I am not 
aicustomed to its obscurity, to be dreaded, 1 am quite willing to enter 
that route, such a powerful attraction does the appearance of the 
truth exercise over me I hear your reply, you bid me do what I 
see you do, plant my steps where you put yours That is certainly 
an evceUent way of ccmmandmg and hading me ^ How well ym Ut 
me think oj you ' I am ready 

§ 1 Thl Disclosing of the Entry into the Method 

^Firstly,' you say, ^as I revolved precious truths in my mind, 

I feel constrained to confess that there is nothing m all that I 
formerly believed to be true of which I cannot in some measure 
doubt, and that, not just though want of thought or through levity, 
but for reasons which are very powerful and maturely considered , 
so that henceforth I ought not the less carefully to refrain from 
giving credence to these opinions than to that which is manifestly 
false, if I desire to arrive at any certainty^ Wherefore, I shall not be 
acting amiss, if, taking of set purpose a contrary behef, I outwit my 
own self and pretend for a time that all those old opinions are entirely 
false and imaginary, until at last, having thus l^lanced my former 
prejudices with my latter, my judgment will no longer be dominated 
by bad usage or turned away from the right knowledge of the truth* 
Therefore let me suppose that some evil genius not less powerful 
than deceitful has employed his whole energies in deceiving me 
I shall consider that the heavens, the earth, colours, figures, sounds 
and all other material tilings are nothing but the illusions and 
dreams of which this genius has availed himself in order to lay 
traps for myjcredulity* I shall persuade myself that nothing at all 
exists in the world, that there is no sky, no earth, that there are no 

^ Of Med pp 147, sub fin , 148, ad imt * Of Med p 148, par 2 • 

’ Of Med p 148, par 3 
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minds, no bodies , (jemember I say no minds, no bodies) This the 
goal, and the piintipal goal I shall consider myself as having 
no hands, no eyes no flesh, no blood, nor any sense, yet as feJsely 
believing myself to possess all these things I ,shall remain 
obstinately attached to this idea* ’ 

Here kindly pause a little, in oidei that we may coUect a fresh 
supply of eneigy The novelty qf youi proposal has not Jaded to 
mooe me somewhat Do you bid me renounce emiyold belief^ 

You say, ‘ I bid you set aside everything ’ 

Everything^ He who says ‘everything,’ leaves no room for 
exceptions 

You repeat, ‘everything’ 

Beally I can with difficulty bring myself to do so, yet I shall 
obey Hut it is eiceedingly hard and, to speal frankly, I have a 
scruple in complying, a scruple uhich, if you do not relieve me from 
tt uiU I fear prevent our entry into the method from Imng so 
successful as we wish You cortfess that you doubt all your old 
bdiefs and, as you say, you are compelled to corf ess this Why not 
permit the same force to bear on me that I also may he forced to 
admit it I Tell me uhat it is that compels you True you have 
just now said that the reasons influencing you were vedtd and wdl 
considered Hut what are they then? If they are valid, why set 
them aside? Why not retain them? If they are doubtful and 
replete with suspicion how can they have brought any force to hear 
upon you ? 

But you say, ‘they are a mepe preliminary, look and see It 
ts my loont to send them in front, like shngers, to begin the battle 
For example, our senses sometimes dsceive us, roe sometimes dream, 
lomctrme'’ people go delir lous and bdieve they see things which they 
do not see, and which exist nowhere’ 

Have you finished speaking ? When you promised me valid and 
well-considered reasons, I expected them to be certain and free from 
aU doubt, suck as are demanded by your tract whtch we are 
now emphrifing, and rising to such a pitch qf auuiaey as to dispel 
the least suspumm tf dubiety But are the reasons you allege qf 
this nature T Hot mere doubts and nought but suspicious surmises ? 

•Orer senses sometimes deceive us' ‘We sometimes dream’ ‘People 

sometimes go ddinous' But whence do you denve all that mth 
certainty and complete irfallibtbty, and in accordant with thaUr uU 
qf yours which you have always tn evidence ?-‘ We must take the 

I Cf Med p 148, par 8 



atmost pains not to admit anything as true which we cannot prove 
to be true?’ Hm th&e hem any time when you said to yourself 
mth certainty * Now mthout doubt my senses wie deceiving me, 
and qf this I am quite awaie\ "Now I am dreaming', " I was 
de earning a IvttU time ago' , " This man is sufiertng from a frenzy, 
and believes he sees things which he does not see, but yet is not lying ' ? 
Jf you say thme men was such a time, be sure you prove that, nay, 
satiny yarn self lest that eml Spint you spoke of may perhaps have 
given you an illusion It is greatly to be feat ed that when you 
now make the statement as something valid and well-considered, that 
rascal ts making a mock of you, and is u/inking at the man he has 
hoodwinked But, if you say that thei e was no such time, why so 
confdently assei t " Sometimes we dieam ' ? Why not in accoi dance 
with your fiist law deteimtne to say "It is not quite ceitain that 
our senses sometimes deceive us, that we have sometimes dreamed, 
that men have sometimes gone delirious, thetqfore I shall <mert and 
resolve upon the following "" Our senses never deceive us, we never 
dream, people never go delirious " ' ? 

But, you say, " I suspect it ' Now this is my scruple So far 
as I ham pioceeded I have found your arguments to be feeble, and 
like fleeting suspicions Consequently I feat to pfess on It is I 
now who am suspicious 

You reply " Suspect away It is enough tf you a? e suspicious 
It IS enough if you say "" I don't know whether I cm awake or 
dreaming I don't know whethm my senses deceive me, oe do not"' 

I beg your pardon, hut foe me it is not enough Nor do I at all 
see how you make the following inference "I don't know whethei 
1 am awake or dneaming ' " theiefore I sometimes dream ' What %f 
I nem do ? What if alwaysl What if you cannot even dream, 
and that Spiiit is convulsed with laughter because he has at length 
peismded you that you sometimes dream and are deceived, while 
that tsfat from being the case ? Trust me, ftom the time when you 
h ought that Spirit on the stage, from the time when you subjected 
youi valid and well-considered reaeons to that "perhaps' you have 
laised an eml that has h ought you no advantage What if the sly 
fellow presents all these matteis as doubiful and unstable, when th^ 
really are quite leliahU, meamng theieby, after you have turned 
aside from them all, to lead you into the dbyss! Would it not be 
moie^prudent, tHefore you turn aside from them aU, to propound some 
reliable law whwh will enable you to set aside what you do set aside 
without feai of em or t '^The matter is certainly impoftant, nay of 
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the highest moment, that general renunctatton qf our dd opimom 
which you propose , and if you tomply mth my suggestions, you mil 
eaU your thoughts into council and seriously deliberate them 

Nay, you say, ‘I cannot yield too much to distrusV and 
‘ I know that there can be neither peril nor erroi; in’this course* ’ 
Whatf ‘/ Inow’f Is that certain and beyond aU doubtt 
And has out great shipioieck of truth left at least this drftwood 
footing 1 Or is It the case that because you are opening a new 
Philosophy and at e thinking of the whole school, this has to be written 
tn golden kttets on yow portal ‘I cannot indulge my increduhty 
too much Is it the consequence that the entrants into your temple 
cue bidden to lay aside their ancient beliqf that ‘iandZ 5 > 
but tot etain this, ‘ / cannot indulge my increduhty too much ’ t But 
what will you say if a disciple chance to mwtmm at this, (/ he 
cannot swallow the fact that he is bidden abandon the old beb^ 
which ererifone accepts, that ‘2 and 3 make 5’ because an evil 
Spirit may deieiu him, while be is instructed to return that doubljfid 
prineiple.Jull of flaws - I cannot indulge my inoredubty too much’— 
as if ii^ this case the evil hpint could not impose upon him ? Bid 
will you substantiate this for me, so thod I shall not be in fear, shall 
have no appiehtnsiom about that eml Spwntl Gatainly tkoughyou 
may try to strengthen my confidence in omy way you please, it is not 
without extreme fear of too gieat mcredulity that I renounce aU my 
anment and practically innate behqfs, and forswear as false — ‘an 
argument in Barbara has a vahd conclusion ’ And to judge by your 
demeanour, not even you who offer yomulf as a guide to others are 
free from fear Be frank and ingenuous as is your wont, do you 
feel no scruple in giving up that ancient behff—'I have a dear and 
dtdinct idea of God ’ / Do you readily t enounce—' Everything which 
I perceive very cleat ly and distinctly u true’— or— To thwk, to 
grow, to feel, do not appertain at (dl to the body but to the mind’ t 
But why should I ipi tktough the whole seim of such statements I 
My questum ngardmq them is set lous and I ask you kindly to tqply 
Can you in thus parting with the old Phdosophi and entering the 
new, reject, dm st youi self <lf> forswear these as false I mean from 
the heart? Do you assert and affirm the opposite ‘now I do not 
a clear and distinct idea of God' , ‘up to the present I have 
been mistahen tn believing that giowth, thought and sensahcn did 
net appertain to the body at all, but to the mind’ ? 'sBut what have 
, I done ? I have been forgetful of what I ptomtsed to do i had 
t Cf Med 1 p 148, par 2 
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committed myself entirely to you at the beginning^ had vowed myself 
ymr ally and disciple^ and 1m e I am hesitating at the veiy outset^ 
timid and obstinate Pi ay Joigive me f I ha^e sinned gieatly and 
hme merely ^hown the smallnebs of my intellectual capacity It 
was my duty to have laid aside all Jeai and to plunge boldly into 
the fog ofienuncioition, but I have been unicdhng and have lesisted 
If you spare me I shall male amends and quite wipe out my ill- 
deeds by a full and geneious enjianchisement and i emission oj all 
my old beliefs I lenownie^ I Jot sweat eieiything which I once 
held true Do not mind though I do not qtiotest my belief in that 
sly 09 ea^th which you wish to do away with Nothing ejLisfs^ 
absolutely nothing Go on and lead the way , I shall follow You 
are certainly easy to follow ' So donit t efuse to lead on 

Annotations 

And it IS all doubtful^ eieiyiking I have previously Inoitn^ 
Here my cntic has written Inown for thought I knew For tlieie is 
an opposition between the words I knew and is doubtful which 
doubtlesb he has iieveitheless failed to perceive Nor must we set 
his action down as malicious If that weie so he w'ould not have 
treated the matter so cursonly but would have pretended that the 
contradiction was one of my creating and would have made a long 
story of it 

Remember I say no minds, no bodies^ This is advanced m older 
to give an opportunity for much pettifogging argument afterwaids, 
because at the outset, since I assumed that I did not yet fully 
comprehend the nature of the mind, I put it m the list of dubious 
matters But afterwards peiceivmg tliat the thing which thinks 
cannot fail to exist, and applying to that thinking thing the teim 
mind, I said that mind exists Now this looks as though I had 
forgotten that I had first denied the same, when 1 took the mind 
to be something unknown to me It looks too as if I had thought 
that we must always deny the things which I then denied because 
they seemed to me doubtful, and that it was impossible I should evei 
compass the restoration of then ceitaiuty and evidence We must 
note too that throughout he tieats doubtfulness and certainty not 
as relations of our thought to objects, but as properties of the 
objtcts and as ^henng in them eternally The consequence is that 
nothing we have once leained to be doubtful can ever be lendered • 
1 Cf above, p 271, pai 3 s Cf above, p 273, ad tnit 
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certain But this must be attributed merely to his goodness of 
heart, not to spite 

idVerything ? Heie he is making play with the meaning of the 
word eiei ytking just as above he did with the word nothing The 
aigument is quite futile 

You ure compelled to confess this^ Here again is an empty 
trifling with the woid compelled For we may well enough be 
compelled to doubt by arguments that are in themselves doubtful, 
and not to be afterwards letained, as we above noted They are 
indeed valid so long as we do not possess any others to remove oui 
doubt and introduce certainty It was because I found none such 
during the course of ileditation I, however much I looked around 
and reflected, that I theiefore said that my reasons for doubting 
were valid and well consideied But this exceeds my critic’s com- 
prehension Foi he adds When you piomised mkd reasons I 
expected them to be cotain and fue from all doubt, suck as are 
demanded by your tract\ as if the imaginary brochure which he 
has invented would be lelened to the statements of the first 
Meditation Shoitly aftoiwa^ds he says Has theft e been any time 
when you said to yourself uifh certainty ^Now without doubt my 
aerues are deceiving me, and of this I am quite aiiaref etc But 
he doe^ not see that here again theie is a contradiction, because 
something is held to be true without doubt, and at the same time 
the very same thing is doubted What a man he is ^ 

Why so confidently abi>ert, ^sometimes we dr earn' I Here again 
he errs, but without evil intent For I asserted nothing at all 
confidently in the first Meditation, which is full of doubt, and 
fiom which alone all these statements are drawn He could m it 
find equally well ‘we ne\er dream,’ and ‘we sometimes dream ’ 
When shortly afterwards he adds Nofi do 1 at all see hw you 
make the folloiunq inference dorit know whether I am awake 
at dreamintf, therejoee 1 ^metimes d/ream^\ he ascnbes to me 
a st>le of leasoiung worthy only of himself, because he is so 
good-natured 

What i/ that sly fellow (the evil Spint) presents all these 
matters as doubtful and unstable when they realty are quite reliable^? 
Here it is clear, as I pointed out above, that he treats doubt and 
certainty as though they existed m the objects, not in our thought 
Otherwise how could he pretend that I propoundeH somethui^ as 

1 Cf p 273 * Of p 273, middle ^ Cf thtd last par 

* Of p 274, ad imt * Of p 274, par 3 ® Cf %lnd wbfin 
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dubious which was not dubious but certain ^ Seeing that the only 
cause that makes a thing dubious is that it is propounded as 
dubious But perhaps it l^as the evil Spirit that prevented him 
from seeing the contradiction in his words It is to be regretted 
that this Spint se often causes difficulties in our cntic’s thinking 
The matter %8 certainly important^ nay of the highest moment^ 
that gmeral lenv/nemhon gf mi old optmons which you piopose^ 

I pointed this out with quite enough emphasis at the end of my reply 
to the fourth set of objections, and m my preface to these Medita- 
tions, which I therefore presented only to those of robuster mental 
powers to read® I already pointed the same thing out also in very 
express terms in my discourse on Method which appeared in French 
in 1637, pp 16 and 17 Since I there described two kinds of mind, 
by both of which such a renunciation is to be strenuously avoided, 
my cntic ought not to father his own errors on me if he chance to 
be included m either of these two classes 

Whafi */ibot«7’etc® When I said that I knew that I ran no nsk 
in making that renunciation, I added became then, on that occasiony 
I was not eonsidmtng the question of aetion, but only of knowledge^ 
From tbs it is clearly evident that when I said 'I know' I spoke 
only of the moral mode of knowing, wbeh suffices for the regulation 
of life, and which I have often insisted is so vastly diffeient from 
that Metaphysical mode of knowing which is here m question, that 
apparently no one but our critic could fail to recognize that 

That doubtful prvnevpU, fuU of flaws — I cannot indulge my 
increduhty too far^ Here again there is a contradiction in his 
words For no one fails to recognize that a person who is in- 
credulous and hence neither affirms nor denies anything, cannot be 
led into error even by any evil Spint But the example my cntic 
adduces above, about the man who counted one o’clock four times, 
shows that a person adding 2 and 3 together can be deceived 

But it is not without eocti eme fear of too ^ eat incredulity that 
I renounce time old beliefs^ Though he is at great pains to prove 
that we ought not to distrust ourselves too much, it is nevertheless 
worthy of note that he does not bnng the least scrap of argument 
to prove thati except that he fears or distrusts our need of dis- 
trusting ourselves Here again then is a contradiction For 
because he is fearful, but does not know for certainty that he 

* Cf p 276, odt tmt * Med Yol i p ld9 • Of above, p 275 

« Of Med p 142 » Of p 276, middle • Of tiid 
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ought Bot to distrust himself, it follo'ws that he ought to distrust 
himself 

Do you fed m scruple in giving up that ancient belief */ have 
a deal and distinct idea of God^^ Do you leadily renount^j 
‘ Everything which I very clearly perceive is true^ ’ ? He calls these 
ancient beliefs because he fears lest they may be Vegarded as new 
and as first perceived by me But so for as I am concerned he 
may do so He also wishes to suggest a scruple concerning God, 
though he does so only casually . perchance lest those who know 
how studiously I have excepted everything which pertains to piety 
and geneially to morals from this renunciation, may think he is 
calumniating me Finally he does not see that the renunciation 
affects only those who do not yet perceive anything clearly and 
distinctly Thus for example the Sceptics with whom he is 
familiar, have never, in so far as they are Sceptics, perceived any- 
thing clearly For owing to the mere fact of having perceived 
anything clearly they would have ceased to doubt and to be Sceptics 
Further, because before making this renunciation scarcely any 
others perceive anything clearly, at least with that clearness 
required for metaphysical certainty, the renunciation is therefore 
very advantageous for those who are capable of such clear know- 
ledge and who do not yet possess that But as things show, it 
would not be thus beneficial to our author , indeed I believe that 
he ought carefully to refrain from it 

Whether ' To think, to giow, to Jed do not behng to the body hut 
to the mind^ ts not to be set aside without hesitation* ? My cntic 
reports these words as though they were mme, and at the same 
time as though they were so certain as to be incapable of being 
doubted by anyone But nothing is more noteworthy than that 
in my Meditations 1 ascnbe nutntion wholly to the body, not to 
the mind or that part of man which thinks Thus it is proved 
by this fact alone, firstly that he wholly fails to understand my 
Meditations though he has undertaken to refute them, and that 
he falsities matters, because it was when I was quoting popular 
opinion that I referred growth and nutntioii to the soul Next he 
shows that he himself holds many beliefs as indubitable which are 
not to be admitted without examination But finally he comes to 
the complete truth of the matter, when he concludes that in these 
things he has merdy shown the smallness of hu intellectual capaei^* 
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THE ACTUAL ENTRY INTO THE METHOD 

You say, ^ of t&t setting aside efoerything old I begin to philoso- 
phize thus I am, I thmk, I am, as long as I think This 
assertion, “ Texist,” is necessanly trae each time that I pronounce 
it, or that I menially conceive it‘ ’ 

Splendid, my good frimd ! You horn found the point which 
Archimedes wanted to discofcen , theft e is no doubt thcut, \f you so 
please, you wiU be able to move the wot Id, look, now it all begins 
to swcuy and tremble But I beg you (for I hme no doubt you unsh 
to prune things down, so that these shall be nothing in your Method 
which IS not a 2 tt, cokes ent md necessary) say why you ham 
mentioned the mind, when you say it is mentally conceived® ? Did 
you not cedes the banishment oj mind and body 7 But perhaps it 
was by chance that you let the pass it is so difficult even for an 
expest to forget altogether the things to which we have been 
accustomed since childhood, that it may be easily thought that a 
slip on the part qf a raw hand like me if it chance to occur, is 
hardly likely to be thought ill qf But go on, I entreat you 

You say, 'I shall consider what I am, and wliat 1 fonnerly 
believed myself to be, before I embarked upon these last reflections 
I shall withdraw all that might even m the slightest extent be 
invalidated by the reasons wluch I have ]ust brought forward, m 
ordei that there may be nothing at all left beyond what is absolutely 
certain and indubitable® 

Shall I dare, hqfore you push inwards, to ask why you, the man 
who has abandoned with such solemn declaiaiions aU your old beliefs 
as dubious and fake, want to inspect them again, as if you hoped to 
get something good out of these i ags and tatters What if once you 
thought ill qf yomselfl Nay, since everything you forswore a little 
time ago was dubious and uncertain {other wise why did you set it 
aside ?), how does it come about that the same things are now not 
dubious and uncertain ? Unless, perchance, that renunciation you 
made was like Gircds drug, to caM a potion of forgetfulness by 
another name Yet it is an eml thing both to suspect your coumd 
and to legaid it as sound It is often the ease that people who 
b? mg their friends into palaces and ptdrhc halls to show them the 
sights enter by a private nde-door not by the official and public 
entrance I foUow even by subterranean passages if I have 
hop^ qf arriving some time at the truth 

1 Cf Med n vol I p 160, par 1 » Ibtd » Of ibid par 2 
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You, bay, ‘ What then did I formerly believe myself to be ^ 
A man undoubtedly^ ’ 

HdTB again buffer me to admire the devices y<yu employ, you who, 
tn order to investigate the certain, employ the doubtful, who in oidei 
to hung us into that light hid us plunge into darkness Do you 
want me to tale heed of what I formeily believed myself to be ? Do 
you wish me to pick up again that clouted coat, old and worn as it 
w and long since set aside, am a man' 1 Suppose that we uere 
to have among us heie Pythagmas or one qf hs disciples He might 
tell you that he had been a barn-door fowl I don't need to accentuate 
(}b;^ection by instaimng madmen, fanatics, or delinous and 
fienzied people But you aie experienced, an expeit guide You 
Inow all the tmsts and twrmnqs of the argument and I shaU keep 
up heart 

Yom next words aie, ‘ What is man?* 

If you want me to reply, peimit me fiist to ash which man is 
it about whom you aie enquiring? What do you enquire about 
when you ask what is man ? Do you mean that man which once 
I falsely fancied I was, which I behoved myself to be, and whom, 
ever since, thanks to you, I made my renunciation, I have affirmed 
I am not ? ff it ib this man, the man of whom I foimed such an 
eiioneoub conception, he is a ceitam compound qf soul and body 
Have I done enough ? I believe so, because you continue as follows 

Annotations 

I thus begin philosophizing I am, I think I am, so long as 
I think Note that my critic here admits that the beginmng of 
philosophizing or of the firm establishment of an> proposition has 
been based by me on my knowledge of my own existence This 
lets us see that, when in other places he has pretended that I based 
it on the positive or affirmative renunciation ol all doubtful beliefs, 
he has asserted the contrary of what he really believed I need 
not mention further how subtly he introduces me at the com- 
mencement of my philosophical labours, with * I am, I thmk ' etc 
For e'ven though I say nothing his candour will be in all cases 
quite apparent 

Why did you mention the mind, when saying *is meniaBy 
concewed* ? Did you not older the banibhment qf mind and bodyl 
I have already said that it is the word mind which ^ippphes him 
with this puzzle But is memtaUy coneexced means merely is thougld , 
1 Cf Med p 150, par S 
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hence he is quite wrong in assuming that m%nd is mentioned in so 
£a>r as it is part of man Besides, though I had already rejected 
body and mind with all other things, as being doubtful or not yet 
clearly perceived by me, this does not prevent me from picking 
them up Again, if I chance to perceive them clearly But of 
course my cn£ic cannot grasp this because he thinks that doubt 
IS something inseparable from the objects doubted For shortly 
afterwards he asks How does %t come about that the same things 
are now not diAtous and uncertain? (meaning the things which 
formerly were doubtful) He wants me likewise to forswear them 
with every solemnity, and wonders at my devices, saying I employ 
the doubtful in order to investigate what is certain , as if I had 
taken as the foundation of my Philosophy the pnnciple that every- 
thing doubtful must be taken to be falsehood 

Do you want me to take heed of what I formerly beliefoed myself 
to be ^ Do you wish me to pick up again that clouted coat etc ' ? 
Here I shall make use of a very homely example for the purpose 
of explaining to him the rationale of my procedure, in order that 
in future he may not misunderstand it or dare to pretend that he 
does not understand it Supposing he had a basket of apples and, 
feanng that some of them were rotten, wanted to take those out 
lest they might make the rest go wrong, how could he do that^ 
Would he not first turn the whole of the apples out of the basket 
and look them over one by one, and then having selected those 
which he saw not to be rotten, place them again in the basket and 
leave out the others? It is therefore just in the same way that 
those who have never nghtly philosophized have in their mind a 
vanety of opinions some of which they justly fear not to be true, 
seeing that it was in their earliest years that they began to amass 
those beliefs They then try to separate the false from the true 
lest the presence of the former should produce a general uncertainty 
about all Now there is no better way of doing this than to 
1 eject all at once together as uncertain or false, and then having 
inspected each singly and in order, to reinstate only those which 
they know to be true and indubitable Thus it was no bad course 
to reject everything at the outset, and then, noticing that I knew 
nothing more certainly and evidently than that in virtue of my 
thmking I existed, it was not wrong to assert this first Finally 
it was not jyrong for me afterwards to ask, who was the person 
I Tormerly beheved myself to be, not meaning now to adopt exadtlj 
1 Of above, p 281 
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the same beliefs, but in order to reinstate any among them that 
were true, and reject those that were false and reserve such as 
were doubtful for examination at a future time Whence it is 
evident that it is quite silly of our cntic to call this^the art of 
eliciting certainties mt of uncertainties or, as beloiy, a method of 
dreaming^ Again all his tnvialities here about Pythagoras’s 
barn-door fowls, and what follows in the next two paragraphs about 
the opinion of others is quite irrelevant For there was no need, 
nor was it mjr wish to recount all the opimons that others have 
held, but merely to set forth what had naturally and spontaneously 
occurred to myself or what the popular opimon had been, whether 
that were true or false, since my purpose in repeating those beliefs 
was not directed towards secunng belief in them but merely 
concerned their examination 

§3 What IS Body? 

Yon sayj ^ickat is bod/y^^ *iokat did I formerly understand 
by bodyV 

Do not be versed if I keep a sharp look-cut, \f everywhere I am 
fearful of Jailing into a snare Wherefore pray tdl me, what body 
%s tt about which you ask 1 That which I once represented in my 
mind, consisting qf definite properties, but of which, lam forced iy 
the law of renunciation to suppose, my conception was erroneous i 
Or do you have some other sort of body in mew, supposing that any 
other such can exist ? How do I know ? I am in doubt as to which 
it lb But if you mean the former kind it is easy for me to reply 
By body I understood all that which can be defined by a certain 
figure, something which can be confined in a certain place, which 
can fill a given space in such a way that every other body will be 
excluded from it , which can be perceived by sense, and moved by 
any other body tliat comes in contact with it* This was my bdiqf 
about body (f the for mer kind Consequently I gave the name of 
body to everything possessing the properties I have reumnted m this 
list Nevertheless I did not go on to believe that nothing different 
fr<m that could either be or be called body, espedoUy since it is one 
thing to say, ‘ I understood by body, this or that,^ and quite another 
‘ I understood nothing but this or that to he body ’ If it is the 
second kind of body about which you aie enquiring, I shall quote in 
my reply the opinion of more recent philosophers {summit is not ^ 

1 Cf above, p 281, 1 4, and below, p 285, 1 10, also p 29S 
Cf Med p 151 
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rmich my individual opinion you seek to discoveft as what anyone may 
chance to believe) By body I understand everything admitting o/^ 
bevng circumbcnhed by a place like a stone Another property is 
the capacity of being defined by its place in such a nay that the 
whole of it is^ %n the whole of the phice^ and the whole ib in every 
part, as is the case qf the indivisible parts of quantity, or of a stone, 
or of similar things, which some of our more recent lu iters introduce 
andpowrtray as being indivisible after the fashion qf the Angels or 
of indivisible souls, securing in this a cor tain amount of applause 
at least among themselves, as we may see in Oviedo^ A further 
quality is to be extended actually, like a stone, or virtually like 
the above-mentioned indivinbles Arwther is to be divisible into a 
number qf parts, like the stone, or to be incapable of such par tition, 
like the said indivisibles Yet again a body may be moved by another, 
as a stone that is forced upwa/rds, or by itself, Me a stone falling 
downwards Once more it can feel, as a dog does, think, as monheys 
can, or imagine, like d mule Anything that I have formerly come 
across, which loas moved either by something else or by itself, which 
felt, imagined or thought, I have called a body, unless there was 
some reason for not doing so, and such things I even now call body 
But ths, you say, wab wrong and quite mroneous For I judged 
that to have the power of self-movement, as also of feeling or thinking, 
by no means pertained to the nature of body^ 

You judged'^ Since you say so, I believe it, thought is free 
But while you so thought, you allowed each individual to retain his 
own opinion freely , and I shall not believe you to be, as you would 
like, the arbiter of all thoughts, rejecting some and approving oth&rs, 
unless you possess some canon that is car tain and handy But since 
you have made no mention of this, when you bade us renounce all our 
for m&r beliefs, I shall take advantage of the liberty that nature has 
granted us You for merly judged, and I for men ly judged I judged 
one thing, you another, and perhaps both of us were wrong Certainly 
our judging was not free from doubt, rf both qf uls had at the 
very outset to divest oursehm of those previous opinions Where- 
fore, not to polong the strife too fan, rf you wish to define body in 
youn own peculiar way, ojs in the way first given, I have no objections 
I go so far as to admit, as long as I remember your definition, that 
you have defmed not body universally but a certain hnd of body 

^ ^ Oviedo ^as a Catholic writer on philosophy who published his works in 
France The work here referred to appears to be that termed Integer Cureus 
Philasopkicus by B F Franciscus de Oviedo, 1640 '' 

a Of Med p 151 
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which you have gtasped in a single conception But I contend that 
you have omitted tb> i est of th£ things Inown ab body^ which cwcordtng 
to the opinion of the learned are subject to dispute^ m about which 
nothing ceitauu at lea^t mthng so c&ttain as you lequ^e has been 
dete? mined, so as to enable Ub to say uhethei they are bodies or not 
Thus it as doubtful and unt&itain whether up to the present we have 
secured a collect definition of all body I ash you theief&ie kindly 
to proceed and I shall follow with a gladness that is gladness itself, 
such a potvei over me does the new and unwonted hope of d&nmng 
the €67 tain ti om the uncertain exerase 

Annotations 

Feel as a doq does, think as monkeys can, on imagine like a 
^ule This IS designed to introduce a verbal dispute Desiring to 
be able to show that I have been wrong in assigning as the 
differentia between imnd and body the fact that the former 
thought, while the othei did not, but is extended, he says that 
everything which feels, imagines and thinks receives from him the 
title bod} Well, let him call such objects mules or monkeys if he 
likes If he ever succeeds in establishing then acceptation in this 
sense I shall not refuse to employ the terms But meanwhile he 
has no reason for blaming me for using the recognized expressions 

§ 4 What Soul is 

You say, * What is ‘ What did I undei stand by the 

soul?’ And here is your reply Either I did not perceive what 
this was or I imagined it to be something extremely rare like a 
wind, a flame, or an ether, which was spread through my grosser 
parts To it, however, 1 referred mjtntion, locomotion, feehng 
and thought' 

That I'i quite enough But ijou will smely allow me to put a 
question keie When you enquire about the b(ml\ do you ask us to 
produce oiti old opinions, the beliefs we foimerly held^ 

You say, ‘ Ye^ ’ x 

But do yuH tkml that oui qnniom weie correct, so that this 

would lender youi method of no use^ Do you think that omj 
has wandet ed so i ery far in the dai k ? The ti uth ib that the beM^ 
of Pkilosoph€ 7 .s about the soul have been so various and so discos dant, 
that I cannot sufficiently admire the shill by ukch yowshope bo c^ 
fidenthj to extiact a uholesome drug qf assiiied use out of such a 
’ 1 Cf Med p in = de ammo 
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v)orthkss seament Yet we know that the poison oj adders will 
yield us a medicine Do you then wish me to add to your beliefs 
about the mind the opinions custual or possible that certain oth&r 
people may have 7 You dont want to enquire of me wheth&r these 
opinions OA e right or wrong , it is enough if an opinion is such as to 
entail the hdd&ti thinking that it can be driven out of their mind 
by no force of reasoning Now certain <f them will say that the 
soul IS a cot tain hind of body so<alled Why be astonished ? This 
1 $ their opinion and^ as they believe^ it does not ladk some colour qf 
truth Thus they call it body , hut that consists m whatmer is 
extmded^ has three dmmsions, is divisible into detei minate parts 
Agamy to tale a paiticular illrntratioriy they find in^ say, a horse, 
something extended, and divisible, such as flesh, bones, and all that 
extmnal bodily structwre that invades our senses they therefore 
conclude, constrained to do so by weight of reasoning, that besides 
that external structure there is bomething internal, and that that is 
indeed of a fim texture, dissolved and extended throughout the bodily 
frame, tri~dmensionai and divisible, so that when the foot is cut off 
some past qf that internal thing also is lost They believe that the 
horse IS a compound qf two extended things, which are tri-dimermonal, 
and divisible Thus it u a union of two bodies which, as differ mg 
from one another, receive distinct names, the one — the external 
structwre — retaining the name qf Body, while the other — the in’ 
temal—is called Soul Further as regarding sense, imagination, 
and thought, they think that the capacity for exercising these 
functions resides in the soul, or internal body, though they involve 
a certain rdation to the external flame, apart from which there ts no 
sensation The account varnes from rjoritei to writer , so why should 
I go over them one by one ? Among them will be found some who 
think that all souls are as we have ^ust described them 
You reply — ‘ what impiety ^ no mor e of that f * 

Yes, it 1 $ impious But why do you asl about it 1 What do 
you make of atheists ? Of fleshly minded men whose thoughts are 
always riveted on the dregs qf creation, so that they are aware qf 
nothing but body and flesh f Nay, since you wish by your method to 
establish and demonstrate the incorporeal and spiritual nature of 
mavis soul^, you should by no means take that as granted, but rather 
persuade yourself that you will have opponents who will deny this, or 
who at Uastmfor purposes of disputation will maintain the opinions 
which I hem expounded to you Wherqfore, pr etend that one of these 

^ animuB 
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pe(^le IS jnesent, i&tdy to reply to yoitr question ‘what is the soul' ?’ 
as you yourself replied before The soul is something corporeal, of a 
fne structure and subtle, spread throughout the external body, and 
the principle oj all sensation, imagination, and thought Thus there 
are three grades of being, Body, the Corporeal or soul\ and Mind or 
spirit, as to the vatur e oJ which we cure enquiring Wherqfore kt «s 
henceforth express these three grades by the thee terms Body, Soul, 
and Mind I repeat, let there be some one to make this » ^ly to your 
question Has he giien a sufficient answer f Howem, I don’t urnit 
to anticipate anything belonging to your method, I shell rather 
foUow Then you go on to say— 

Ahhotations 

You say, 'yes* ' Here and almost everywhere else my opponent 
introduces me as making replies which are quite different my 
real beliets But it would be too tedious to recount sill his fabn- 
cations 

Nay, since you vishbt/ your method to establish and demonstrate 
the incorporeal and spirit utU nature of man’s soul, you should by no 
tale that as granted' 'Ibis is false— to pretend that I took 
for granted what I ought to have pioved To such fabrications, 
which are so freely spread abroad and have absolutely nothing to 
rest on, there is nothing to be replied save that they are false 
Nothing at all about what is to be called body, or soul, or mind 
appeared m my discussion What I did on the other hand was to 
two things, viz that which thinks and that which is 
extended, to which two I proved that everything else could be 
referred I e^tahllshed also by reasoning the fact that these two 
are substancev really distinct from one another One of 
ffiese substances I called mind, the other body, and if myenbe 
doesn’t like the-w namev be can invent others, and I shall not 

mind 

^5 A 'ftoT APPllH) TO OUR BhTRT INTO THE METHOD 

You say, 'all is well, the Joundatums haw been augnoumtly 
laid I am ', so long as I think This is certain, this is unshaken 
But next I must ererd something upon, this and take great care lest the 
evd Spirit impose upon me I am But what am If Doubtless some 
m of the opinions I premouay hM about myseff is trues J beiiev^ 
nmlf to be a man, and that man possesses body and sod Am I 
* Cf p 285 S Cf p 286, mhfin 


^ aoimuB 
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thm a body / Oi am I a mind ? Body ib extended^ bounded in 
place, impenetiabU and capable qf being seen Haie I any oj thete 
qualities'^ Eitensim'* "How could it exibt in me, seeing theie 
lb no such tiling to be found ? I diwiissed it at the outset Shall I 
asm ibe to mysdf the capacity fm being touched oi being seen ? But 
the facts aie that though I believe I am vmble or can be touched by 
myself, lam not really seen, not really touched This was fixed fm 
me from the time vhen I made my i enunciation What then? 
I attmd, I think, I turn my thoughts round and loimd, hut nothing 
turns up I am tiied oJ going ovei the same old round I find 
within myself none of the attributes that attach to body I am not a 
body I am nmeitheles^ and know that I am, and, while I know 
that I am, I know nothing belonging to the body Am I then a 
mind ^ What did I fm mei ly belme to belong to the mind ? Is any 
atti ibute of that kind to he found m me^ I thought that it belonged 
to the mind to think But after all, after all I think Eureka ^ 
Eureka ' I have Jound it I am, I think I am, so long as I 
think, I am a thinking thing, I am mind, understanding^ reason 
This IS m/y method, which has enabled me happily to proceed Follow 
comrade^' 

0 lucky man f to emmge from such darkness practically at one 
bound into the light But, I beg you, give me your hand and steady 
my I'^fter mg steps, while I stumble along in your footprints I should 
like to follow them eractly but, in proportion to my capacity, rather 
mare slowly I am, I think But what am It Any of the things 
that I Jor merly believed myself be ? But were my opinions true ? 
That IS not certain I have abandoned all my old beliefs and treat 
them as false I was wrong to tr ust them 

^ Nay, butf you exclaim, ^ plant yourself firmly here Plant 
mysdf Jir mly ? Everything totters ' What %f I am something else ? 
‘ You are too captiousf you say , ^ you are either a body or a mind * 

Be tt so, thus ^ Though, as a fact, I waver Kindly tale my 
hand, I scarcely dare to go on What, pray, rf I am a s<mT? 
What if something else ? I cannot tell 

But, ym reply, ^exactly , either body or mind' 

Be It so, then I am either a body or a mind Am I not rather 
a body? Certainly 1 must be a body, rf I find anything in myself 
which I formerly believed to belong to body Yet I fear I was wrong 
tohM that %dief 

‘ Come m,' you reply, ^fear nothing ' ’ 
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I ^Aall ventiue^ the)pJote, unce you so my I had 

foimeily htheted that tu think nos ^ometkiny peytaininy to body 
But aftei all, qftm all, 1 think Emeka ' Emeka ' I hate found 
it ^ I am, I think, I am a tlunkmy tkiny, I am bomethihg rwpmeal, 

I am t^iteiision, 'something dinsihU, teims pietlbusly deiotd oj 
meaning me What ' do you get angiy and kt me go on ahead 
ami spurn me viik youi hand* lhaxe gained the bank and stand 
on the same dioie as you, thanks to you and the lenunnation tjou 
made 

‘ But you hate no husine<is to he heie^ you leply 

Why ^ what hate I done \nmg‘t 

* It quite wrong qf you to h mg up the itssei tion that you had 
Jormeily belieced you) self to he something coipoieal What you 
ought to have believed itas that you veie somethinq menial ' 

But why had you not given me naming about this p maple I 
Why, wlwn you saw me all hated up and leadnj jm the complete 
renunciation of my old beliefs^ did you not bid me letain this at kart, 
nay take it fiom you as a sort gf faie, iiz ^to think is something 
mental*^ But to me is wholly due the ciedit gf getting you to 
emphasize this declaration injutuiejoi your beginners^ and caiefuUy 
to instinct them not tojorsweai that along uith then other principles, 
mth e g ‘ Two and thee make fice^ Yet I (annot he at all con- 
fident that they will manage to JolUm you Each man has hts own 
nations and you v ill find Jew peopk to agree u ith you in that ‘ ipse 
diant* of yours, a^ his siknt dibctpks bowed to Pythagmabs opinion 
What if some are unwilling ? What ij bome people refuse 1 ij they 
are recalcitiani ? iJ they remain obstinately attached to then old 
opinions ? what mil you do ? But net to invoke the aid of your other 
hsciples, I uant you to do one thing When you promise that rjou 
lull establish by weight oJ argument that ike human boul is not cor- 
por eal hut wholly spn itiial, and rf you hate p oposed as the foundation 
oJ your demonstrations, ^to think ib apoperty oJ the mind, or of a 
thing that is wholly spiritual and incorporeal,' v ill it not look as if 
your postulate expressed in neu words the xery statement which was 
onginalhf the subject oJ enquiry ? As rj any person were so stupid, 
that, heliefcing that ‘ to think is a p oper ty qf a thing that is spir itual 
and incorporeal,' and knowing at the same time and being conscious 
that he thought, he could doubt of the existence in him ^ bomethinq 
spiritual and quite immaterial (Ib there really anyone who ne^ 
some person to pompt him to discover that rick win qf thought 
within himself?) Now, that you may not think that all thus is idle 
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asset ttm on my patt^ how many people ate thete^ and those setious 
phthsophets, who hold that btutes think and who th&tefme suppose 
that thmghty while not being am, attribute comtnon to all bodies^ is an 
attribute common to eartmded soul, such as belongs to brutes, and con- 
sequently that itns not aptopei ty {in thefoui th sense^) of mind ot what 
is spiritual What will such philosopher s say, pt ay tell me, when theij 
ate asked to set aside this opinion of theits in order so lightly to 
assume yarns ? You yomselj, in ciamng thisfiom us as a postulate, 
do you ask us to oblige you by conceding this ot do you tnsh us to 
make a fresh start again! But what is the need for my going on 
uiih this discussion ? ff I have done wrong m going on so fat, do 
you wish me to tettou.e my steps ? 

Annotations 

But what am I? Doubtless some one of the opinions I pi eviously 
held about myself is frue^ Here as m countless other places he 
ascnbes a certain opinion to me without the slightest shadow of 
excuse for doing so 

This was fixed fin me from the time when I made my i enunciation^ 
Here again he falsely assigns an opinion to me which I do not hold 
For I never drew any conclusion from the fact that I had renounced 
my former belief. On the other hand I expressed exactly the 
contrary when I said, *But perhaps it is true that these same 
things which I supposed were non-existent because they are unknow n 
to me, aie really not different from the self which 1 know^ ’ 

Am I then a mind^ ? It is likewise false that I asked whether 
I was a mind For I had not yet explained what I understood by 
mind But I enq[uired whether there existed in me any of the 
features 1 wras in the practice of attributing to the soul as I had 
formerly descnbed it And since I did not find in myself everything 
which I had referred to it, but thought alone, on that account I did 
not say that I was a soul, but merely a thinking thing To this 
thinking thing I gave the name of mind, or understanding, or 
reason, and m doing this I had no intention of signifying by the 
term mmd anything more than by the term thinbng thing It was 
not with that purpose that I exclaimed ‘ Eureka * Eureka * I have 
found it’ , as he so unfairly and sophistically represents On the 

* 1 The Schoolmen distmgaished four senses of the term property in the 
foflrth it means id quod pertinet omni et soh et sempet (what belongs to the 
whole of a spemes, to it alone, and at aU times) 

* Of p 287, 9uh fin » Of p 288, 1 7 

^ Of Med n p 152, par 2 ^ Of p 288, 1 Id 
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contrary I added ‘ that the eignificauce of these terms was formerly 
unknown to me' ’ Thus it cannot be doubted that I meant pre- 
cisely the same thing by these terms and by the expression 
‘thinking thing’ 

I was wrong to tr ust my old ‘ Kay,’ you-, exdavm This 

again is absolutely false For there I never assumed that my 
previous beliefs were true I merely examined them to see if they 
were true 

I am either body o> mind It is false once more that 1 ever 
aihnned this 

It ts quite wrong qf you to bring up the assertion that you had 
formerly believed your self lo be something unporecd What you ought 
to haoe believed was that you were something mental It is false that 
I bnng forward this assertion My cntic may say if he cares that 
the tiling which thinks is better termed body than mind , I shan’t 
gainsay ibm But that is a question which he must discuss not 
with me but with students of language If however he pretends 
that 1 have used the term mind to imply anythmg more than is 
meant by the term thinking thmg, I have my denial ready As I 
have again where shortly afterwards he adds If you have pre- 
suppos^ the assertion ’to think ts a properly of the rmnd or of a 
thing that ts whoUy spir dual ’ etc do you wish me to oblige you by corn- 
ceding this, or do you wish me to make a fresh dart again? Now 
I deny tliat I ever presupposed in any way that the mmd was 
moorporeal I finally proved this in the sixth Meditation 

But it 18 very weansome for me to have to convict my opponent 
BO often of falsification In future I shall pass it over without 
notice and shall be a silent spectator nght up to the end, while he 
plays his little game But surely it is shameful to see a reverend 
Father so given to tiie love of quibbling as to make a buffoon of 
Kimaplf, and present himself as captious, dull and smaB-witted 
Here it is not the Epidious or Paimeno, the clowns of the ancient 
comedy, that he tries to imitate, but their modem representative, 
that very cheap fool who affects to produce laughter by his own 
bdtises 


^ 6 The ehtey attbmpibd ahew 

‘ All I tght^ you say, ‘ so long as youfoUow closely i» my steps ’ ^ 
Besume then, I implore you , my feet shall not demise from youi 


tracks a hair's breadth 


1 Med p 147 
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^ I thnl,' you say 
Sodol 

* I am^ you add, ‘ so long as J think * 

So it IS ggually with me 

Your next question is, ‘ But ukat am I?" 

Sagely uttered ' Fm this ts tohat I want to know, and gladly 
do I say along with you But what am IV 

You go on ‘ Am I what Ijoi mei ly beheied myself to be ? What 
was mypiemom beh^ about myself V 

Now don*t go on repeating ike same tvmds I have heatd them 
often enough But, I entreat you, help me When there is muck 
dourkness round my feet I cannot see whete to set them 

‘Say the woids cdong tilth me,' you reply, ‘put yom Jootsteps 
alongside of mine What did I Jen merly believe myself to be?' 

Formerly? Was theie ei^i aformm time? Bid I /cnmmly 
beheve? 

‘ Wrong f ' you reply 

But you, yourself, kindly excuse me, have gone wrong in talking 
away about ‘formerly' I umumced all my foirm beliefs Fken 
‘formerly' has become nothing, is nothing But what a kind guide 
you are ' You tale my hand and lead me ^ 

You say, ‘ I think, I am ' 

Just so ' I think, lam I have got hold of this secufely and 
tks alone Beyond this onefavt thie is nothing, has been nothing 
But hmiah ' you add, ‘ ukat did you fin merly bdi&ve yourself 
to be?' 

Y 7 u want me, I think, to make cet tain whether I ham allotted a 
fortnight or a whole month to this apprenticeship in i enunciation 
BeaUy I have given only this hnef houi cf discvsmm with you, and 
with such contention qf ^rit that the shortness qf the time is counter^' 
balanced by the effort 9 equii ed But I give you a month, a year, %f 
you wish it Just so ^ I thinl, I am There %s naught besides this 
I have renounced aU 

But you urge me to lecolkct, to lemembet 
What IS this ‘ 9 ecoUechon ' ? 

True, I now think that fat mm ly I thought But does the fact 
that now I think, ihatfonmly I thought, imply that fin met ly all the 
time I did think? 

^ Your answer is ‘Faint heatt^ you are aft aid of a shadow 
Pluck up courage I think ' 

Poor luckless creatwe that I am f The darkne^ gathms round 
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me^ and now I ana not certain of that thinh* irhich pi&iiously was 
so deal I di earn I think^ I don't think it 
‘ you leply, ‘ hs who di earns thinks ' 

I see light To di earn is to thinkj and to think to di earn 

‘ Not at all, you say ‘ To think extends m&i e widely than to 
dieam He uho di earns thinks , hut he who thinks, does not thea^oie 
dieam, but thinks in the waking state ’ 

But IS that so ? Do you dream that oi do you think it ? What f 
if you ai e di earning whsn you say that thought is a widefi term than 
dreaming, will it theiefaie he widei ^ If you caie I shall have no 
tioubU in d/I earning that d/reaming %s uidet than thinking Whence 
do you have youi knowledge that thought the wider term, if thought 
does not exist but only d/reaming ^ What will happen if, so often as 
you thought that you weie awake and thinking, you were net awake 
and thinking, hut you dreamed that you weie awake and thinking, 
and consequently the opeiation is meiely the single one of dreaming, 
which you employ on the one occasion when di earning that you dream, 
and on the other, in dreaming that you aie awake and thinking 
What u ill you do now ? You aie sihnt Do you want to take my 
ad/Lice ? Let us find another fond This is doubtful and untrust^ 
WO! thy , so much so that I am leally surprised that you tried to 
shew me the way acioss ivithout hamng made tiial of it b^ore 
Dorit theiefore ask me who it was I formeily believed myself to he, 
but whom I now di earn that If on mei ly dreamed myself to be This 
done, I shall reply to you But lest oui discourse be impeded by 
the use of uoids piopei to people uho dream, I shall employ the lan- 
guage of our waking state, pomded you remembei that ^to ihmk' 
means henceforth meiely ^to dream' and that nothing more is 
affirmed m youi thoughts than by a dreamer in hs dreams Nay 
ym must designate your method a Method of Dreaming, and ths 
must be the culmination qf yom art, mz He who reasons well 
dreams I think this doctrine will go down well, because you proceed 
as follows 

‘ What therefore did I formerly believe myself to be?' 

Noiv here is the stone on which I previously stumbled We must 
hath take care Wherefore suffer me to ask why you did not p emise 
the statement " I am one qf the things that I formerly had believed 
myself to be,' or ^ lam that which Ifm merly helmed myself to be ' ^ 
You say there is no need to do so ^ 

y Nay, pardon me, there is the greatest need Otherwise your 
labour is all in vain in discovering what you formerly helmed 
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yomself to he Indeed suppose it po^'^ihUjoi you not to be what you 
form Hy Hliexed yourself to he, as in Pythagoiass case, hut something 
else Will it then not he useless Joi you to asl ithrf you heheved 
ymrself forr(^&ily to be^ 

But you say^ the above statement ts one of my old beliefs and has 
been set aside 

Very ttue, %f indeed ecerything has been set aside But what 
can you do"^ You must eithei come to a halt here m make use 
of it 

* Nay,* you say, ^ue must tiy again and take another itay So ' 
I am either body m mind Am I body ^ * 

Paidon me, that is going too fai Whence do you derioe that 
statement ‘7 am either body or mind* now that you have set aside 
your belief in both body and mind t Nay, what happens if you are 
neithes body nor mind, hut soul^, or something ehe ? What do I 
know about it ? This is the lery question we are investigating, and 
%f I knew the answer, ij I were acquainted with it, I bhould not 
distress myself so much Again I should not like you to think that it 
was mesely the hve of trudging aiound this land of renunciation 
that brought me here into the midst of its gloom and peril It is 
the hope qf attaining certainty that alone eithes attracts me or 
compels me 

^ Let us resume then,* you answer 'lam either a body, or some- 
thing not a body, i e incmpmeal * 

Now you are on another, quite a new tiack But aie you sure 
that it IS going to lead you aright ? 

You say it is most trustworthy and entirely necessary 

Why then did you set it aside ^ Did I not rightly fear that 
something ought to he renamed, and that it was possible you dnd 
indulge your inciedukty too far ^ However, so be it Let this he 
certain What next ? 

'Am I a body?* you go on 'Do I find within myself any 
qf ihodi which I formerly judged to belong to the body ? ’ 

But here is another rock qf offence Without any doubt we shall 
hit against it unless you fiist grant as a premiss this paragon of 
belles 'I was right in my former judgment about what pertains to 
the body* , or 'nothing belongs to the body sa/ve what I formerly 
understood to belong to it * 

Wherefom so?* you say 

Precisely because if you omitted anything in your former list of^ 
^ animus 
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attributes, if you) judgment was mong and, ^ being human, ym 
lepudiate nothing that may well happen to human nature\* all your 
ttoMe mil he superfluous, and you mil tneiitably he exposed to the 
dread of being left m the plight of the rustic in the stoiy For he, 
on wing a wolf for the first time and at a great distance, stopped 
and thub addressed his master, a raw youth whom he was accom- 
panying ‘ What do I see^^ he said ‘ Without dmibt it is an 
animal, it inove^ and runs fmward But ivhat bort of animal^ 
Surely one of those that I have seen already Now what are they^ 
The 01, the hoi se, the goat arid the ass Is it an ox t No, it doesn't 
haie hotns A horsed No, you could hardly say it has a horse's 
tail A goat ? But the goat has a heard, this beast none, it isn't 
a goat Therefore it must he an ass, since it u neither ox, horse, 
nor goat ' Now don't laugh, but wait for the md of the story ‘ But 
come,' said his young master, ^ why don't you male out that it is a 
hor se with as much reason as that it is an ass? See f Is it an ox ? 
No , it doesn't have hor ns An ass ? Not a bit, I don't see the ears 
A goat ? No , it has no beard Then it is a horse ' The rustic, 
someiihat perturbed by this nprel analyses, exclaimed * But it is not 
an animal at all Here are the animah I know, the ox, the horse, 
the goat and the ass It is not an ox, nor a horse, nor a goat, nor 
an ass Therefore' {ivith great triumph) ^%t is net an animal, and 
hence it is non-ammaV Here is a stout Phihsopher for you, bred 
not in the Lyceum but in the cow-house ' Do you imnt to err m his 
company ? 

* Enough,' you say, ‘ I see your point But the rustids error lay 
%n thinking {fhough he did not openly mention it) that he had seen all 
the animals, or that there was no animal besides those he knew But 
what has this to do with the matter we haw in hand ? ' 

Well the tno cases are as similar as a couple qf glasses of milk 
Don't pretend You too keep something suppressed in your mind 
D it not this ‘ I know exerything which has anything to do with 
or can possibUf have anything to do mth the body ' Or this ^Nothing 
belongs to the Irody except what I understood belonged to it for marly ' ? 
But if you did not know everything, if you hme omitted e/rni one 
thing , if y<y^ ascribed to ike mind anything that really belongs 
to the body or to something corporeal, eg the souP, if you toere 
wrong m separating thought, sense, and imagination from the body 
or the corporeal soul, %f you suspect, I add, tlud you^haw erre^in 

1 Of Terence, Heautantimmoumenos, Act i, Scene 1, v 25 

s ftnimae 
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one of ought i/ou not to teai the mme iSsue to yom 

argument, and that any conclubim^ you get may he niong^ Certainly 
though you diag me, I shall stick heie obstinately and shan't sti7 a 
step fa^thei, unle^b yofu i&maoe this obstacle 

‘ Let us fo back,* you mswei , *and try a thn d avenue ojt ap 2 n oath 
Let us attempt hll the entiance^ jiaths, tuibts and turnings oj the 
method* 

Veiy good, but on the understanding that you mil not merely 
hush by, buJt remove any doubtful matter that may occur Come, 
lead avray I am for complete pecrnfm %n exeryihxng Proceed 

§ 7 Third Attempt ro Effect ak Entrance 
You say, think* 

I deny it You dream thoLt you are thinking 
But you say that this ts lohat you call think mg 
But you are wrong to do so I call a fig a fig You are 
dreaming This ts all yoiiU get Go on 
^ I am, so long as Ithnl,* ts your nent lo&rd 
All r igkt Since you want to put tt so, I shan*t fjibgect 
But you say this ts certain and evident 
I deny tt You rnerely dream that it ts cer tain and evident 
But you persist, saying that it is at least certain and evident to 
one who dreams 

I deny it It merely seems, or appears to be ^o, it ts not really 
certain 

Against this you urge * But I dorit doubt it I am conscwus of 
it in myself, <md an eml Spmt can*t deceive me here even though he 
tries hard* 

I deny this You dream that you are conscious in yourself qf 
tt, that you don*t doubt, and that this is evident Those two things 
are very drfierent , viz ‘to a dreamer* {and you may add ‘to one 
awake* adso) ‘something appems certain and emdent,* and ‘to a 
dreamer * {just as to one who is awake) ‘ something is certain and 
evident * This is the end qf the matter, there is no going beyond it 
Hmce let us try another approach, so that we may not waste our 
lives here dreaming Though something must be granted, to reap 
you must sou But you are quite confident Proceed You are 
getting on 

*What youmsay ts ‘ Whom d/id I formerly believe myself to be?* 
Have you done with that ‘formerly * There ts no road that way ^ 
How qften have I told you that you were shut off from oM your old 
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possessions ^ You ai e, so long as you thunk, and you are certain that 
you are so long as you think I enforce the point * so long (*s you 
thinh^ , all the past is doubtful a/nd wne&itain, the present alone is 
left you Yet you perseuene I admire a man whom illf<ntu/ne 
iannot bteak 

^ These is nothing, you say, me who think, who am a 
thinking thing, nothing, I lepeat, belonging to the body or to 
anything coipoieaV 
I deny this Pi ote it 

You aTiswer ^ JEhom the time that I lenoumeed everything, no 
body, no souP, no mind, in a woid, nothing exists Thntfore if 
I a/m, as I am cestain that I am, I am not a body nor anything 
oospoieaV 

How I admiie youi warmth and the way you syllogize, r^emng 
at each step in the argwment to our form of reasoning I Come heie, 

I will show you a quicker way out of these labyrinths, and seeing 
that you ai e genet ous I shall he more so I deny both yom antecedent, 
your consequent and the necessary connection between the two Do 
not be annoyed, pay ' My natwn is not mthout wan ant Here 
aie my giounds I deny the necessary connection, because you might 
as well p ove the opposite, thus ‘ Since I rmmnced all, neither mind, 
7101 soul, nor body, m a woid, nothing exists Thetefore %f lam, as 
I am, I am not a mind ’ Now here is the flaw, which the sequel 
wiU show you plainly Meanwhile, bethink yourself as to whether 
%t IS bettet to deiive the following conclusion henctforth from your 
antecedent ‘ Thertfose if I am, as lam, I cm nothing ' Certainly, 
oiikor the assertion of the antecedent was ,wrong, or, if it is asserted, 
%t is annulled by the coudktim brought forward, mz I am* 
Whertfore I deny that antecedent , * From the time that I renounced 
all, no body exists, nm b0ul\ nor mind, not anything else* , and I 
am quite right in doing so For while i enouncing everything you 
aie eithei lorong in doing so, or you do not wholly renounce every- 
thing, not can you do the latter, since you yourself who make the 
rmmmaUon necessarily are Thertfore to make an accurate reply 
I must say when you assert Nothing is, no body, no soul, no mind, 
etc , the alternatives are ( 1 ) that you eithes exclude yomseJffrom 
that proposition Nothing is, etc , and realty mean Nothing is 
except myself, which you must necessarily (fo, in order thxt your 
proposition may come into existence and may remai^ in exists^ 
This IS pist what the ordinary Logic teaches about such popcmSons 

1 ammas 
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as ^ Emy pioposition mitten in this bool is false* */ am not 
idling the tiuth^* with a cioiod qf nmilai judgments ninth al\ia\j$ 
except thmsehes fiom the condemnation they pass Oi again 
(2) accmdm^ to the otkei altennative^ you indude goiaself also, 
and, desiie to he non-existent while you renounce yom old possessions^ 
cmd say Notlung exists etc On the Joimei alternative it i<^ 
impossible to maintain the p oposition * Since It enounced eveiything^ 
nothing ezists etc ’ For you exist and aie something, and necessaiilg 
ym me either body, m souV, m mind m something el^ie , and so eithei 
body or soul <n mind o? something else exists On the second altei na- 
tive you aie wrong, and indeed commit a double eiioi To begin 
with you attempt the impossible and, though existing, want to cancel 
your existence , and next you upset that assei tion in the consequent 
when you add ‘ Therefore %f I am, as I am, etc ' Fot how can it 
come about that you are, if nothing is ? And so long you affiim 
that nothing is, hew can you affiim that you aiet Again if you 
affirm that you are, dorit you destroy the pioposition asseited shoitly 
before, mz ‘ Nothing is etc ’ ? Thefiefoie the antecedent is false, and 
false also the consequent But new you 9enew the conflict 

* While I maintain,* you say, ^that nothing exists, I am not 
certain that I am body, souV, mind, or anything else Nay I am 
not sure that any other body, soul or mind evicts Theiefme by the 
law qf renunaation which relegates the doubtful to the lealm of the 
false, I shall say and affiim that theie is no body, not soul, nor 
mind, nor anything ehe Thefiqfore if 1 am, as I am, I am not 
a body^ 

That IS splendid But, pay, suffei me to stiaighten out your 
statements singly, to weigh them, and balance them In saying 
^Nothing is, etc, I am not cm tain that I am body, soul, mind or 
anything else* I distinguish the antecedent ‘ You aie not certain 
that you me deteiminately a body, determimtely a mind, ot any- 
thing else determinately* Let this antecedent he gi anted, foi it 
IS about this question that you one enquiring But again ue may 
say you me not certain that you aie indeterminately eithei body, 
soul, or mind, oi anything else, now I deny this antecedent For 
you are, and are something and are necessarily eithes body, oi soul, 
or mind or something else , and you cannot sei lously place this in the 
realm qf the doubtful, however much an evil Spirit tempt you to do 
so^ I come qpw to the consequent ‘ Th&iefore by the law of renun- 
ciation I shall say that there is no body, no soul, no mind, nor^ 

^ animnB 
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anything elite I mahe a di^ttnctton ah to the consequent thus 
I shall lay ‘No body, soul, a mnd, a anything else exists detei- 
minately Let the ummction between antecedent and consequent 
he granted But I may also say ‘ Neithei body, not md, not 
mind, non anything else em^s indeteiminately ’ Now' I deny this 
(/msequent In the same way I draw a distinction as to yout 
ultimate consequent ‘ Thei efore I am, as I am, I am not a body ’ 
Deterrmnately I concede it, indeterminately I deny Behold my 
generosity ’ I hone augmented yom statements by adding this 
triumph of reasoning to their number But don't despond > Aitay 
ymr line of battle amw ' You dehgkt me f 

Your next iiord^i aie ‘ / lw>w I exist I ask who that “ /” is 
whom I know It is quite certain that the kniowledge qf tkts^ taken 
precisely so, doe^ not depend on tho'^e thugs which I do not yet knm 
to exist ’ 

What mo) e ? Have you said all you intend to say ? I expected 
you to state a consequence, as shortly bqfo^e Perhaps you feared 
you would get no bettei results This is highly prudent, according 
to youi way oj doing things, hut I take up the separate points 
again You knaio that you exist All light You ask who the 
you IS whom you know J ust so, and I cuk the samie question along 
with you, and ue have been ashing this question Jot a long time 
Knowledge qf that which you seek does not depend on those things 
which you have mt yet known to exist What am I to sayl The 
answer is not yet sufficiently cUai , and I darit see quite well where 
your old dictum comes in a matter of fact, if you ask who that 
you IS whom you know, I shall loase the same question too But why 
do you ask, if you already know ? 

You reply * But I kneiv that I existed, I dodt know who 
I am ’ 

Bxoellent f But lokence will you discover who that you which 
exists IS, saoefrom what you either knew formerly or some time wiU 
know 1 You will not discooer the answei from what you Jormerly 
knew That is teeming with obscmity and has been given up 
Therefore yowi knouledge uill come from what you don't yet know, 
hit will know ajtey wards , and I can't see why you are hm e so much 


"I do not yet know,' you 9 eply, ‘ that what you mention exists ' 

Keep up hope , some day you will find out 

But you ask next what you are to do meanwhile 

You will await its discovery, though I shall not allow you to 
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ifmain long in doubt I make a dihtinction as forme} ly You do 
not knoii xiho you ate detect minately and cUaily this I deny F<n 
you know that you ai e something and netessai ily efither body <n soul 
m mind ai s<mething else But what then ? You will Know yourself 
aftetward^ cleaily and determinately What mil you do nmol 
That single ditemma, Determinately or Indeterminately, mil keep 
you at a standstill a whole century long Cry for another way^ if 
theoe ?s any left But be daiing and dorit yet gim up the contest 
Cheat and novel entei prises aie beset by great and novel difficulties 
You 9eply that there is one way lefty but that if it is blocked by 
any obstacle ot stone of stumhbngy your cause is lost You mil 
retiace yom steps and these shooes of renunciation will See you 
wandering theieon no more You want to know if I wish to enplore 
this loute also 

Eighty but on the understanding that, since it is the farthesty you 
may be ve? y sm e that it is my last attempt Go on ahead 

% 8 The Foueth Attempt to Effect iLN Entrance — 

THE Problem given up in Despair 

You say y ^lam' 

I deny it 

You proceed ^Ithvak^ 

I deny it 

You add What do you deny 9 

I deny that you esnsty that you think Well do I know what 
I did, when I said ^nothing is * It is quite a mtabU exploit, at 
one blow I horn crdi myself adrift from everything Nothing exists , 
you do not exist, you ^ not think 

^ But my good sirf you say, am certain, I am conscious in 
myself, this is my consciousness, that I am, that I think ’ 

Emi though you put your hand upon your heart, even though you 
■sweai and protest, I shaU dmy it Nothing is, you are not, you do 
not think, you are not conscious in yourself Here is the obstacle , 
and 1 bet it befme your eyes that you may know it and avoid it If 
the picpositton, ^nothing isf is tiue, the following also, ^ you do not 
exist, you do not think,* is necessaiy But, as you msh, ‘ Nothing is,* 

IS Uue Thei^ore the other, ‘ You do not eocist, you do not think,* 

IS also true 

• ‘ That 1 $ Imng too stmctf you contend, you must relax somewhat 
Since you i equest me to do so, I shaU grant your petition, cmd * 

with COeetii aOodr^Wlld "VfVU ttVP T nJItnn "Vmi T 
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it You afe a thinking thing^ you add^ thinking substance,' sa 
tfauuh aie you given to grandiloquent language I rejoice, I con-^ 
gratulate you, but no further Yet you want to go on and you 
^mmon up yom spirits for the last time 

' I am,' you 'say, * a thinking substamce, and ^now that I, a 
thinking substance exi'st, and I have a clear and distinct conception 
of this thiniking substance Yet I do not know that body exists, nor 
any of those things lohich per tain to the concept of corporeal substance 
Nay, body does not exist, nor any tor poreal thing I have renounced 
all that Therefore the knowledge of the eonstefnce of a thinking thing 
or of an existing thinking thing, does not depend on the knowledge of 
the esmstmce of body, or (fan existing body Therefore since I exist, 
and exist as a thinking body, and body does not exist, I am not a 
bodg Thsrejore I am a mmd These are the things that compel 
my assent, since there is nothing in them that is not coherent 
a/nd reasoned to form evident pr inciphs according to the laws of 
Log^c' 

0 swan-like strain f But why didn't you talk like this bqfore? 
Why did you not clearly and intelligibly remove afar off that former 
renunciation of yours ^ I have reason to complain of you, seeing you 
allowed us to vander long here, nay you led me by pathless and 
impassable places^ when you could have brought me to the goal with 
a single step I have reason to he wroth and, unless you were my 
friend, to vent all my spleen upon you, for you have rwt been so 
candid and handsome as you used to be, nay you are keeping some- 
thing entirely to ymrself and nat going shares in it with me You 
axe amazed ? 1 shan't detain you long Here is the source qf my 
complaint Shortly befor e, just a few steps back, you ashed who that 
you VOS whom you knew Noil not only do you know uko you are 
but you have a clear and distinct concept of that Either you were 
concealing something, and were pretending ignorance, because you 
were very cunning or you have some subterranean code of truth 
amd cer tainty which you are keeping out of mew Though I prefer, 
if you point to tki', hidden source, to be curious rather than cross 
Whence, pray tell me, comes that clear and distinct cornet qf 
thinking substance ? If it is owing to the word<i employed, to the 
facts themselves, that it is w clear and evident, I shall ask you again 
and again to show me that concept, so char and disUnct as it is, if 
odij once, in order that I may fashion myself anew fr am one glimpse 
of It, especiaUy since it is practically from it alone that we expect to 
^ find out the truth, uhich is costing ue such tod to discover 
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‘ Look, ymtf say, ^Ilmiv mth ceitainty that I am^ that 1 think, 
and that I exist as a thinking substance ’ 

Kindly wait a httle tiU I get myself ready to jiame such a 
difficult concept I aUo knmo and am quite well awaie that I emst, 
that I think and that I, a thmlwg substance, exut Proceed now 
at last, if you phase 

^ Nay,* you say, ^the matte) is finished When I thought that 
I, a thinking sid>stance, existed,! f aimed a cleai and di^mct concept 
of thinking substance * 

Goodness, gracious f What a subth and acute felhao you aie f 
How in a moment you penet) ate and tiamse everything which 
and everything which is not, which can, and which cannot be ' You 
form a char and distinct conception of thinking substance, while 
concemng dearly and distinctly the existence of thinking substance 
Therefore if you know it charly, as you know it at once {so happy 
IS ytm talent), that no mountain exists without its mlhy, will you 
straightway possess a chan and distinct concept of a mountain 
without a ualhyl But, because I am not acquainted with the demce 
by whch you achieve this, the new achievement itself does not impress 
me Ihschse youi method, I beg you, and show how it is possibhfor 
that cmcept to be char and distinct 

Without hesitation you say — ^ I charly and disti».Jly conceive a 
thinking substance to exist, and I conceive nothing corporeal, nothing 
spirituaV, nothing ehe besides, but merely a thinking substance There- 
fore that concept qfmine of a thinking substance is clear and distinct ’ 
At last I have yom answer, and I believe I understand it That 
concept qf yours is char because you are quite certain in your 
knowledge, it 2 s distiTict, because you are aware of nothing ehe 
Have I hit the nail on the head ? I believe so, for you add 
^That wholly suffices to let me affiim that I, in so far as I know 
myself, am nothing other than a thinking thing ’ 

Indeed it is quite sufficient, and f I have grasped yom meaning 
charly, the char and dwtinct concept of a thinking substance which 
you form is due to the fact that it represents to you that a thinking 
substance exists, no attention being paid to the body, the soul, the 
mind, or to anything eke, but merely to the fact that it ^sts Thus 
you say that you, m so far as you know yom self, nothing but 
a th.nkmg substance, but not a body, not a soul, not a mind, nor 
arfytlnng ehem Consequently f you existed precisdy to the extmt to 
which you horn knowledge qf yourself, you would he merely a thinking , 


^ spintuale 
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substance and nothincf besides I fancy you ate chuckling and con- 
gratulating yourself , and think this uniisually long sjmn out argument 
of mine is meant to •secure dehiyy to postpone the issue and let me 
off without attempting to pierce your yet unbroken array But really 
I mean something quite different Do you itant me uith a single 
rtord to shatter all youi massed battalions and rend eien your 
7 eser ves^ dense and ser r red as may he their for matron ^ I shall employ 
not one word hut three, and conquer so completely that no survivor 
inll be left to tell the tale 

Here IS rny first The argument which reasons from knouledge 
to e'cister'we is not lalid Reflect on this for a fortnight at hast, wnd 
it will hear fr uit 1 on will have no reason to regret it if you thus 
cast your eyes on the following table Thinking substance that 
uhich either understands, or mils, or doubts, or dreams, or imagines, 
or feels Thus cognitive acts, like understanding, willing, imagining 
and feeling, all come under the common notion of thought or per- 
ception, or consciousness, and we say that the substance in which they 
inhere is a thinking thing 

Thinking substance 

I L. 1 

rorpoieal, oi having a body incorporeal, oi not possessing a 
and using it body, nor using it 

I ’ 1 1 — ^ — ■ 1 

extended and mextended and God angel 

divisible indivisible 


soup of soul of mind of mind of 
horse dog Socrates Plato 

Noiv for the second Tale those teim--deitermimtely, inde- 
terminately , distinctly, confusedly , explicitly, implicitly Revoke 
those too in your mind for a few days It mil be worth your 
while to apply one by one, as is proper, to your various pro- 
nou/ncements, to separate and distinguish tho^ opposites from one 
another I should not shirk doing this now unless I feared it rroiM 
poie wearisome Here is my third cbjection The argument that 
wants too much in its conclusion gets nothing at aU Heie then is 
no time left for meditation The emergency p esses Come, bethink 
yourself of your words and see if I come on in the same way I 
am a thinking thrng, I know that I am a thinking substance, that 
thinking substance eaists and that, nevertheless, I do not yet know 
that mind exists, nay, no mind exists Nothing exists, everything 
has been set aside Therefore knowledge qf the existmce of, orfqf 
^existing thinking substance does not depend on the knowledge qf the 

amma 
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ejcibtence of,(»qf an existing mind Thetejme since I exiat^ and 
exist as a thinking thing^ and the mind does not exists I am mt 
mind theitfme lam hodnj Well iihy do you sag nothing ? Why 
do you letreat ? I haie mt yet given up all hope Follow me now 
Hmrah ' Courage ' I hi ingjm loai d the old Jormula and method 
Jor regulating the reason familiar to all the ancients and {shall I 
ieinturel\ thnoughly well known to all manlind Pi ay beat with 
me and do not be vexed I have home with you Pei haps that will 
open a way, as ts usual m a situation that is intncate and of which 
we have denned 0» ceitainly, if that does not come off we shall 
at least, in extiicating out selves, ham pointed oat the error of youi 
method, %f such exists Hene, then, %s yom mattei put infoim 

§ 9 The Matter Safely Recast m the Old Form 

Nothing which is that lean doubt iikethei it exists, actually 
exists 

Every bodg is such that I can doubt whether it eusts 
Thetffore no body actually exists 

Not to ram old issues again, I ask ij you do not cuXncwledge 
the major pi emm as you! own proposition The minor must also 
be yom s, %f you ai e to get the c onclusion 1 1 esume ther ejot e — 

No body actually exists 
Tkerffore nothing actually existing is a body 
I proceed Nothing actually existing is a body 
I {I a thinking substance) actually exist 
Thei^ore I {I a thinking substance) am mt a body 
Noio yom Jace beams ' A new springtime of hope opens in it 
My formula faxours you, and so does the result which the formula 
creates But note my sardonic laughter Put mind in the place qf 
body and then draw the conclmon mfh formal correctness, viz 
Ther efore I {I a thinking substance) am not a mind Thus — 
Nothing which n such that lean doubt whether it actually exists 
does actually enst 

All mind is such that lean doubt whether it actually exists 
Therefore no mind actually exisU 
Nothing actually existing is mind 
I {I a thinking substance) actually exist 
Therefore I {I a thinking substance) cm not mind 
• What thyil The form is correct and vahd, it never errs, it 
never brings a false conclusion unless the premiss chance to be fake ^ 
Therefore, qf necessity, any flaw that roe judge to exist in the 



c<yn86gu&i%t^ %6 Tiot due to the Jorm but to *<omething ei roneously stated 
in the premisses Now really do you think that the assertion to 
which ate due all yowt subsequent wanderings is pioperly stated^ 
mz ‘ Nothing which 25 swih that I can doubt whethei it exists or not 
or IS tru£, actually exists or is true * Is that certain ^ Are you so 
familiar with it as to be able to insist upon it confidently and with 
Wfiembarrassed mind ? Tell me, pray, why you deny the stat&ment 
* I have a body ? Doubtless because it seemb to you doubtful Sut 
IS this also not doubtjul, viz ‘ I do not have a body * ^ Is th&re 
a/nyone likely to take as the foundation qf hts whole science and 
doctrine and especially of a doctrine which he wishes to impose on 
others as the controlling power qf their thought, a stat&fn&nt which 
he would be prudent to deem Jahe 1 But enough This the end 
at last, the term of owr wanderings, I hope for nothing in the 
future Therefore to your question ‘ Whethei the remmoiation oj 
everything doubtjul is a good method of philosophizing,' I leply ae 
you eipect, frankly and openly, and loithout mineing matteis 

Annotations 

Up to the present our Reverend Father has been jesting And 
because m the sequel he seems to be m earnest and to want to 
assume a quite different character, I shall in the meantime bnefly 
jot down anything among his jesta that has struck me 

These words of his Formerly I Was there ever a Jormer time ? 
/ dream I think, 1 don't think it^, and the hke are humorous sallies 
worthy of the character he has assumed So too with the serious 
question Gan to think extend more widely than to dream^? and the 
said argument About the method of dreaming, and the consequence 
that, He who reaeons well dreams^ But I don’t think that I 
ever gave the least provocation for these jibes, because I expressly 
pointed out when talking of the things I renounced, that I did 
not affirm that they existed, but that ^ey seemed Consequently 
in asking what I thought myself formerly to be, my question 
was directed to discover merely what it then seemed to me I had 
formerly thought And when I said that I thought, I did not 
inquire whether I was awake or asleep when I thought I am 
surprised that he calls my method a Method of Dreaming when it 
seems to have roused him into a sufficiently wide awake condition 

Likewise the reasoning suits his assumed character well enough 
when, in order that I may discover what I previously thought I wTas, 
1 Of p 292 » Cf p 293 ® Bid 
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he wishes me to state the following premiss / am ^ome one of the 
things which I fonm&rly bdiemd myself to be, or 1 am that which 
I fcnmerly believed myself to be^ Shortly atteiwaids, for the 
purpose of inquinng whether I am a body, he wants me to premise 
this wonderful proposition I was light formtrly in my judgment 
about what perfains to the body, or Nothing belongs to the body save 
what I formerly understood to belong to it^ For statements which 
are manifestly contrary to reason, are designed to pi o voice laughter 
It IS manifest that I could have asked with quite useful results 
what I had formerly believed myself to be, and whether I was a 
body, although I did not know whether I was any of the things 
that I had formerly believed myself to be and although my opinion 
had not been correct, in order that I might examine that very 
question by the help of what I was then going to perceive for the 
first time , and, if nothing else, I should at least discover that in 
that direction no further progress was possible 

My cntic again plays his part excellently in his tale about the 
rustic But m this there is nothing more ndiculons than the fact 
that, when he thinks that it is an application of my words, it applies 
only to his own position Pdi* directly afterwards he finds fault 
with me for not piesupposmg this dictum I was right formerly 
in my judgment about what pertains to the body, or Nothing 
pertains to the body save what I formally understood to belong to it 
But now he takes this very statement about the omission of which 
by me he complains, and which is wholly evolved from his own 
imagination, and cnticizes it as though it were mine, likening it to 
the absurd reasoning of the rustic in his fable But nowhere, 
because I presuppose that my former judgment about the nature of 
body was correct, have I demed 'that the thing which thinks is a 
body , it was because I used the tenn body to signify only a thing 
of which I had sufhcient knowledge, to wit, extended substance, 
and I recogni*^ed that what thinks is distinct from this 

The^^zw? d'espnt which have already appeared rather often and are 
found here, e g you say, think * I deny it, you are dn earning^, etc 
^It u ce9 tain* you add, 'and evident * I deny it, you arc di earning , 
it merdy seems, or appears to be so, it is not leally eaitam\ etc , 
are in this respect at lea^^t funny, that if the arguments were 
intended to be serious, they would be so sillv But lest beginners 
should chanjp to go wrong here, and think that to one who doubts 
whether he is awake or dreaming nothing else can be certain and 
1 Cf p 294 » nnd J Cf p 296 * Ihtd 
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e.iden blit that everything must only seem or appear to be, 

^ 1 should hke hem to recall what was above remarked (at P)> viz 
tliat what IS clearly perceived, no matter by whom it is perilved. 
IS true and does not merely seem or appear to be true Yet the^ 
are verj few who rightly distinguish between that which is reaUy 
perceived and that which they fancy they perceive, because but few 
are accustomed to clear and distinct perceptions 

Up to oo. iSoto. l™ <tapl.yed to „ „„ 

sp^le of bottle he ho, oieidy mteiposed oone dight bomoto 
and after brandishing his weapons there for a time he speedily 
sounds the retreat and betakes himself to some other part of the 
field But here- foi the fiist time he begins a mighty conflict 
with an enemy quite worthy of his stage, viz with a shade of me 
visible indeed to none eke, but educed from his own brain Lest it 
should not appear suthiieutly unreal, he has actually gone to the 
fountain head of the Non-existent* itself m order to derive matter 
for Its comiiositmn But he takes the combat seriously he argues, 
gets warm, niake-, tiuce, calk m Logic to his help, renews the fight, 
scrutinizes my statements one by one, weighs them, balances them’ 
But fearing to take the blows of his valiant assailant on his 
shield, he shuns them also with his body Soon he begins 
to make distinctions and, creating a diversion by means of his 
Deteiminatelv and Indeterrmnatdy^ he escapes by flight Keally 
that makes a most entertaining spectacle , especially if the cause 
of such a mighty quarrel is known Well, here it is —He 
to read in my writings that any true opinions we have before we 
philosophize senoiisly are mixed up with so many others that are 
either false or at least doubtful, tliat hence in order to separate 
them from the rest it is best to reject all alike to begin with, or to 
refuse not to nmouni f them all, so that it may be possible after- 
wards more ( onvenieiitly to distinguish those that were true all the 
tune, or to ilis« over new truths, and to admit nothing but what is 
true Now tins is just the same as if I had said thatm order to 
prevent there being an> loltmi apples among those of which our 
tub or hisket is full, we shoiilil begin by turmng them all out, and 
then fill up om e more eithei bv putting back again those in which 
there IS no flaw or getting similarly sound ones from elsewhere 
But my entic, not grasping such a profound speculation or at any 
rate pretending that he does not grasp it^ expresses xstonishm^flt 


' 1 Gf p 2b7 F IS a s«*ction mark in the Latin edition net reproduced in 

this translation ^ Cf p 2U7 ^ ex ipso Nihilo ^ Cf p 298 
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especially because I said ‘Nothing is not to be renounced', and 
after meditating long and deeply on that Nothing he has so got it 
on the brain that^ though now his arguments tell against himself, he 
cannot easily shake himself free of the notion 

After this successful combat, elated with his belief in his 
victory he assails a new enemy, and once more believes that this is 
some shade of me, foi what he opposes is always of that self-same 
phantasy Now however he constructs it out of new matenals, 
VIZ out of the words I know that I exist, I ash ivho I am, etc 
And because he is not so familiar with this semblance of me as 
with the preceding, he attacks more cautiously and merely skirmishes 
The first missile he directs against me is Why do you asl, you 
already know^ ^ But because he imagines that his opponent will 
ward it off with the leply, I know that I am, not who I am^, he 
immediately hurls this more potent weapon Whence do you derive 
the knowledge who you are unless from what you either formen ly 
knew, or some time will know ? But not from what you fm men ly 
knew , that is teeming with ohscvrity and has been given up There- 
fore youi knowledge will come from what you don't yet know but will 
know (jfterwards^ Believing that the luckless shade is much put 
out and almost brought to earth by this blow, he imagines he hears 
it exclaim Ido not yet know that what you mention exists Then, 
changing his wrath to pity he consoles it with these words Keep 
up hope, some day you will find out^ Next he makes the 
shade reply to this m a querulous and supplicating tone with 
What shall I do meanwhile ? But in an impenous voice as becomes 
a conqueror he ones, ‘ You will auait its discovery* Howsoever, 
being pitiful, he does not allow me to be long in doubt, but flying 
once more to the side issue Determinately, Indeterminately, 
clearly, confusedly, and seeing no one following him there secuies a 
lonely tnumph Now certainly all these jests are excellent examples 
of that fooling which depends upon the unlooked for simulation of 
stupidity on the part of a man whose looks and garb gave promise 
of wisdom and senousness But, to let this appear more clearly, 
we ought to consider our Actor friend as a senous and learned 
man, who, in order to attack our Method of investigating truth, 
which bids us reject everything as uncertain and, beginning with 
the knowledge of our own existence, thence proceeds to the exami- 
nation of our4»nature, i e of that thing which we already know to 

1 Cf p 299, par 2 ^ of g a cf p^r 4 

* Cf Ih\d par 5 ® Cf Ibid sub Jin 
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exist, tries to prove that there la no approach ihis way to that 
further knowledge, and employs the following argument SiiM you 
know only that you eansty but not who you ai e, you cwtinjot leai n th%*> 
from what youfcnm&rly iww, since you have renounced evei y thing , 
then whit you learn must come from what you do not yet Ltiow But 
to this even a three years* child could reply that nothing prevents 
him learning from what he once knew, because though he has set 
that aside on account of its being doubtful, he may afterwards adopt 
it again, when he has had proof of its truth , and besides, though 
it weie conceded that nothing can be learned from former knowledge, 
yet at least another way lies perfectly open, viz that with which 
he IS not yet familiar, but which study and observation will make 
plain But here my fiiend constructs for himself a pretended 
opponent, who not only admits that the formei road is closed, but 
himself shuts the second with the dictum I do not Inovu that the 
things you mention exist This is as if no new knowledge of 
existence could be acquired and the absence of this precluded all 
acquaintance with the essential nature of things But this is surely 
the stupidest notion possible Still it contains an allusion to my 
words for I wrote that the knowledge I have of a thing which 
I know to exist cannot depend on the knowledge of what I do not 
yet know to exist^ He, however, ridiculously transfers this, which 
I enunciated merely about the present, to the future, in the same 
way as if he were to conclude that because we cannot yet behold 
those who are not yet bom, but will be born this year, we shall 
never be able to see them For surely it is highly evident that 
the knowledge we now possess of a thing which is known as 
existing, does not depend upon the knowledge of that which is 
not yet known as existing For the very reason that if anythmg 
is perceived as belonging to something that exists, of necessity it 
also IS perceived to exist But with the future the case is quite 
different, because nothing prevents my knowledge of a thing which 
I know to exist being increased by other facts which I do not yet 
know to exist, but shall finally learn just when I perceive them to 
pertain to tliat thing My critic however proceeds to say, Ke^ up 
hope , some day you will find out , and next, I shavit allow you to 
remain long in doubt Now by these words he bids us expect 
either that by the way proposed it is impossible to arnve at any 
further knowledge , or certainly, if be suppose that^his oppon^t 
has closed that route against him (which, however, would be 
1 Cf Med n, vol i, p 152 
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foolish), that he open anothei But all that he adds is You 
know who you are xndetei minately and confusedly^ not determinately 
and clearly Now the most natural inference to draw from these 
words IS that there is a way to further knowledge open to us, 
because by meditation and observation we are able to bung about 
a change from^mere indeterminateness and confiisedness in oui 
knowledge to clearness and determinatene^s Nevertheless he thus 
concludes, thewordsZ)^^^? rninately ^Indeterminately furmsh adikmma 
that will heep us at a <itandsUll a whole centwy long^, and conse- 
quently we must look out for some new loute To me it seems 
that he could have devised nothing better calculated to simulate 
an appearance of foolishness and weakness on the part of his own 
understanding 

You say^ ^I am,' — I deny it Youpioceed ^Ithink ' I deny it, 
etc Here he returns once more to do battle with the former shade, 
and thinking that he has felled it to the ground at the first assault, 
he boastfully exclaims It ts quite a notable evplmt, at one blow I 
have cut myself ad/i ijtfrom emythmg But seeing that this shadow 
takes its origin from his own biam and cannot pensh unless he die 
along with it, even though felled to the ground, it revives It puts 
its hand to its heart, and swears that it is, that it exists My critic, 
softened by this new style of entreaty, graciously permits it to live, 
to collect its spmts for the last time and give vent to much futile 
babble This be does not refute, but on the contrary gets on 
fnendly terms with it and passes on to other pleasantnes 

He begins by scolding it m the following words Shortly befoee, 
^ust a few steps back, you asled what you w&te Now not only do 
you know who you are, but you have a clear and distinct concept of 
that^ Next he asks to be shown that concept, so clear and distinct 
as it IS, in order that he may fashion himself anew fiom one glimpse 
of it Then he pretends that it is disclosed to him in the following 
words I certainly know that I am, that I think, that I esmst as a 
thinking suh^ance The matter is finished^ That this is not 
adequate he proves by the following example you know also that 
no mountain exists without a valley, thertfare you hme a clear and 
distinct concept of a mountain without a valley^ He interprets 
this in the following way That concept of yours is clear because 
you are quite certain in your knowledge , it is distinct because you 
ar& aware qf yothing else — And thus the clear and distinct concept 
that you form is due to the fact that it r&presents to you that a • 
1 Of p 800 » Of p 801, par 3 « Cf p 802, par 1 * Cf Ibtd par 4 



thnJnng i>ubbtanee no attentim being paid to the bo^, 

soul, the miiad, or to angthmg eke, hk nmdy to the Jact that it 
exists Finally he resumes the military frame of mind and imagines 
he sees these massed battalions and reserves in dense and serried 
fxrmatwn, which our new Alexander will shatter with a breath, 

As the winds scatter the leaves or tufts of thatch', 


and SO no survivor will be lift to teU the tale With his first breath 
he utters the following words The argument which reasons Jrom 
knowledge to existence is not valid* At the same time he flounshes 
like a standard a table in which he has given a descnption of 
thinking substance according to his own pleasure With his second 
breath the following comes out Determinatelg, indeterminate^^ 
Bistinetly, confusedly Explicitly, mplieitly In the third place 
we have The argument that wants too much in its conclusion gets 
nothing at all Finally here in his last dehverance I TenffW that 
J exist as a thinking substance, and nevertheless I da not yet 
that the mind etists Therefore the knowledge of my existence does 
not depend upon my Knowledge of existing mmd Ther^m eince 
I am, and the mind does not exist, I am not a mnd Therefore 1 
am a body^ On hearing this the shade keeps silence, retests, 
gives up hope and aUows him to lead it captive in triumph Here 
I could point out much that is worthy of undying laughter but 
I prefei to spare my Actor-friend’s cloth , indeed I believe i 
hwdly becomes me myself to keep up mirth long about sucb trifles 
Wherefore here I shall note only such matters as perhaps some 
people might believe I admitted (though they are remote from the 
truth), if I said nothing at all about them 

First of all I deny that he has any ngbt to <»mplai^ 
that I said I bad a clear and distinct concept of 
bad sufficiently explained how that is attained see^ th^to nre 
his words, I had asked who I was just a few steps b(^ V 
between these two points I recounted all the properties of a th^ 

feeliiiu etc as weU as all the other properties popul«ly temaiked 

upon the removal of our prejudices Tet I admit P J 

do not divest themselves of their prejudices can wi ^ j 

. I, n, 
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attain to a clear and distinct idea of anything For it is manifest 
that those concepts which we possessed in childhood were not clear 
and distinct , and that hence, unless they are deposed from their 
place, they .will render obscure and confused any that we subse- 
quently acquire^ Therefore when he wishes to be shown that cleat 
and distinct concept in (n der that he may fashion himself anew by 
seeing it\ he is trifling , as also when he introduces me as revealing 
it to him in the words I cet tainly I non) that I am, etc But when 
he wishes to refute that trifling account of the matter by the 
following example You also know with certainty that no mountain 
exists without a valley , thoief&ie you have a clear and distinct 
concept of a mountain without a valley, he deceives himself with a 
fallacy For from the preceding words he can only conclude 
Therefore you cleat ly and distinctly perceive that no mountain exists 
mthout a valley, but not you have a concept of a mountain without 
a valley For since no such concept exists we do not need to 
possess it, in order to perceive that there is no mountain without 
a valley But, forsooth, he has such a happy talent, that he is 
unable to refute the very futilities he has constructed without 
employing fiesh ones 

When afterwards he says that I conceive thinking substance, but 
conceive nothing cotpoieal, nothing spititual, etc I admit this so 
far as corporeal substance is concerned, because I had previously 
explained what I meant by the term body or corporeal , viz what 
IS extended, oi m the concept of which extension is contained 
But it lb most stupid of him to sa> wliat he does in the next words 
about spiritual substance , and so it is in many other places, where 
he represents me as saying I am a thinhng thing, but not body, 
not soul, not mmd\ etc For I can deny of a thinlkmg thing only 
those matters in whose concept I find no thought contained , but 
that this holds with the soul* or with the mind I have never main- 
tained in my writings or thought 

Again when afterwards he says that he understands my meaning, 
and that I think my concept is cleai because I am quite certain in 
my knowledge, and that it is dntinct because I am aware qf nothing 
else, he pretends to be very slow of apprehension For to perceive 
clearly is one thing, to know with certainty another , for we now 
know many things with certainty not only by means of faith which 
is Dhe gift of fiod, but also because we have perceived them clearly 
before, and yet we do not at the present clearly perceive them » 
* Of p 301, par 3 ® Of p 302 suh Jin . ® de ammo 



Moreover, the knowledge of other things by no means prevents 
^ our cognition of any particular thing from being distinct I have 
never given the least occasion in my writings for such absurd 
inferences 

Besides, his dictum The argument which leasons Jrom know 
ledge to existeme is not mhd^, is plainly false For although from 
the fact that we know the essence of any particular thing, it does 
not follow that it exists , nor from the fact that we think that we 
know a thing does it follow that that is, if there is a possibility of 
our being deceived nevertheless the argument from knowledge to 
existence is quite valid, because it is impossible to know anything, 
unless it really is as we know it We either know it as existent if 
we perceive it to exist, or as of this or that nature, if only its 
nature is known to us 

It IS likewise false, or at least afiirmed by him without the least 
reason, that some thinking substance is divisible^, as he has it in 
that table in which he brings forward the diverse species of thinking 
substance, as though instructed by an oracle For we cannot at all 
understand extension or divisibility on the part of thought, and 
it is quite absurd to affirm as true with a single word what has 
neither been revealed by God, nor is grasped by the intellect 
Here I cannot conceal my opinion that his doctnne of the divisi- 
bility of thinking substance seems to me very dangerous and quite 
opposed to the Christian religion Poi as long as anyone admits it, 
he will never by force of reasoning acknowledge the real distinctnes** 
between the human soul and the body 

The words Dete? minatdyy indeterminately ^ Distinctly , confusedly, 
Explicitly, implicitly, standing alone, as they do here, have no 
meaning at all They seem to be merely pretences employed by 
my Critic when he wishes to persuade his pupils, though he has 
nothing valuable to say, that he has, nevertheless, much that is 
valuable in his thought 

Likewise his other dictum The argument which wants too much 
in its conclimon gets nothing at aU, ought not to be admitted 
without drawing a distinction For if by the expression too much 
IS meant only sometihmg in excess of what was sought, as when 
beneath* he objects to the arguments by which I have demonstrated 
the existence of God, because he thinks that their conclusion 
contains more than the laws of prudence require, ot.^ any mor^l 
demands, his contention is false and absurd , because the more 
1 Of p 303, par 2 » Cf Ibid. ^ Cf Beply 4, p 320 



there is in the conclusion, so long as it is nghtly inferred, the better 
IS it, and no laws of prudence can ever be opposed to this But 
if by the expression too rnttch he means not simply something more 
than was sought, but something incontrovertibly false, then indeed 
what he says is true But the Reverend Father makes a great 
mistake in attempting to foist anything like this ou me For when 
I wrote ‘ The knowledge of the things which I know to exist, does 
not depend on the knowledge of the things which I do not yet 
know to exist , and yet I know that a thing which thinks exists, 
and do not as yet know that body exists , therefore the knowledge 
of a thing which thinks does not depend on the knowledge of the 
bodyV I inferred nothing excessive and nothing incorrect But 
when he assumes the statement I know that a thinking thing 
eansts, and I do not yet know that mind exist*^, my^ no mind eansts, 
nothing eaists, emy thing hew been i enounced, he assumes something 
quite nonsensical and false For I cannot affirm or deny anything 
of mind, unless I know what I understand by the term mind , and 
I can understand none of the things which that term customarily 
signifies in which thought is not contained Thus it is a contia- 
diction for anyone to know that a thinking thing exists and not to 
know that mind or some part at least of what i^ signified by the 
term mind, exists The words that my cntic puts at the end 
Nay, no mind ean^s, nothing exists, everything hoh been lenmnted, 
IS so absurd as not to deserve any answer For since subsequently 
to our renunciation we have acknowledged the existence of a thing 
which thinks, the acknowledgment of the existence of mind goes 
along with that (at least in so far as this is the term that stands 
for a thing which thinks), consequently we have no longer le- 
nounced it 

Finally when he commences his application of formal syllogism 
to the argument and lauds that as a method of regulating theieasnn^ 
opposed to mine, he apparentlv wishes to prove that I do not favfnii 
the syllogistic forms, and that hence the Method I possess is higlily 
irrational But this is false, as is clear enough from my writings, 
in which I have nowhere refused to employ syllogisms when the 
situation demanded such treatment 

Here he brings forward a syllogism constructed out of false 
premises, which he asserts to be mine but which I deny time and 
ag^n For to the major nothing which 26 such that we can 
doubt whetlwn it exists, actually exists, it is so absurd that I have no * 
1 Cf Med n p 162 * Cf p 304, par 1 
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fear of his being able to persuade others that I am its author, unless 
he finds people whom he can at the same time persuade that I am 
not of sound mind Nor can I sufhciently admiie the sage counsel, 
the faith, the hope and the confidence with which he has undertaken 
this Thus in the first Meditation, in which I was concerned not with 
the establishment of any tiuth, but only with the removal ot preju- 
dices, after showing that those opinions in which 1 had been 
accustomed to place the highest confidence could be considered as 
doubtful, and that hence I must withhold assent from them no 
less than from what was openly false, lest I might meet with any 
impediment in my search for truth, I added these words ‘But it 
IS not yet sufiicient to have noticed this, I must take caie to beai 
it in mind For our customary optmom keep continually coming 
back and, almost against my will, seize on my credulity, which is, as 
it were, enslaved to them by long usage and the law of familiarity 
Noi shall I ever get out ot the habit of assenting to and trusting 
them, so long as I assume them to be such as they really are, viz 
in some sense indeed doubtful^ a& has already been shown, but none 
the less very probable, and such that it is much moie reasonable to 
believe them than to deny them Wherefore I imagine I shall not 
act amiss if I change my attitude to its complete contrary and, 
deceiving myself, pretend for a time that they a^e altogether false 
and imaginary^ until at length I shall as it were equally balance the 
weight of my respective prejudices, and my judgment will no longer 
be dominated by bad usage or turned away from the right knowledge 
of the truth ^ * Out of this passage our Author has chosen the 
following words, neglecting the others 'opinions in some sense 
dmbt/ul' 'change my attitude to its complete contrary,' and 
^pietmd that they aie in hrnne sense doubtful' Besides, m place 
of the word pretend he has substituted affirm, believe, and shall so 
believe as to affirm as true the contrary of that which is doubtful 
He has tried to make out that this is as it were a dictum or an 
absolute rule which I always used, not for the purpose of getting rid 
of prejudices, but for laying the foundation of the most certain and 
accurate metaphysics Firstly, nevertheless, he has brought this 
forward only with hesitation and surreptitiously, viz in pars 2 and 
3 of his first Question* Nay, in that third paragraph, after assuming 
that according to my rule he ought to believe that 2 and 3 do not 
make 5 be asks whether he should therefore so beli&i^ that, a^to 
^persuade hmself that it cannot be otheiwm^ After several feints 
1 Cf Med I, vol 1 , p 148 * Of pp 26^-6 » Cf p 264, par 2 
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and bome superfluous talk he introduces me as thus finally replying 
to this absurdest of all questions you loill neither affirm nor deny, 
you will employ neithei ^ and will treat both as false^ Now these 
words, attributed to me by himself, show clearly that he knew quite 
well that I did not beheve as true the contrary of what is doubtful, 
and that according to my opinion no one could use that as the 
major premise of a syllogism from which a certain conclusion is to 
be expected For the two things are contradictory, viz neither to 
affirm nor deny, le to employ neither, and the affirmation and use 
of one of them as true But gradually he forgets those things that 
he had related as being my assertions, and not only affirms the 
opposite but insists upon it so often, that this foims practically the 
unique object of his attack throughout the whole of his dissertation, 
all the twelve errors which, from this point onwards to the end he 
makes out to have been committed by me, are constructed by him 
out of this alone 

This forces me to the conclusion that both here where he affirms 
as my belief this major piemise nothing which zs such that I can 
doubt whether it exists actually exists^ and in all other passages where 
he attributes to me anything of the kind, it is clearly proved that, 
unless I am quite ignorant of the meaning of the verb to he^ he is 
lying without excuse or speaking contrary to his mind and conscience 
And although I am very unwilling to use such a discourteous word, 
yet the defence of the truth which I have undertaken requires this 
of me, and thus I shall not refuse to call by its proper name what 
he does not blush to do so openly And since in the whole of this 
treatise he does httle else than try and persuade the reader of, and 
enforce upon him, this identical foolish falsehood expressed in an 
immense vanety of ways, I fail to see any other excuse for him than 
that perhaps he has so often repeated the same thing, that gradually 
he has persuaded himself that it is true and no longer recognizes it 
as a fabncation of his own Next as to the minor premise Every 
body IS such that I can doubt whether it exist$\ or Erery mind is 
such that I can doubt whether it exists^, if this is understood to 
apply to any time whatsoever indefinitely, as it must be understood 
if it 18 to yield him his conclusion, it is also false and I decline to 
own it For immediately after the beginning of the second Medi- 
tation, when I said with certainty that there existed a thinking 
tl^ng, which in popular usage is called mind, I could no longer 
dotlbt that mind existed Similarly after the sixth Meditation, m 
* Cf p 205, par 4 a Of p 304 § 9 » Of IHd 



which. I ascertamed that the body existed, I couk doubt 

its existence What a colossal intellect our author has ^ He has 
with supreme art devised two false premises such that a false 
conclusion follows from them in good form ^ But I don’t understand 
why he here ascnbes sardonic laugher to me, since^in his Dissertar 
tion I found merely a source of pleasure, not indeed of an intense 
kind, but quite real and genuine The reason is that, in criticizing 
so many things for which I am not responsible but which axe 
fictitiously ascribed to me, he clearly shows that he has left no 
stone unturned, in order to find something meriting censure in my 
writings and has found nothing at all 

But certainly it is made sufficiently clear that the humour he has 
shown up to this time has not been heartfelt, both by the senous 
onslaught with which he concludes this section, and especially by the 
succeeding replies, m which he is not only gloomy and severe, but 
even quite cruel To account for this we must note vanous things 
To begin with he has no cause for hatred and has found nothing to 


censure except that single absurdity which with such pxuaence ana 
insight he foisted on me, and which a httle before I could only 
characterize as being a he Yet he thinks that be has now completely 
convinced the reader that I believe that (True this cannot be by 
force of reasoning, since reasons he has none But in the first place 
he relies on his admirable assurance in affirmation, which, in a man 
who makes a pecuhar profession of piety and Christian chanty, is 
never deemed capable of being exercised in support of a falsehood to 
80 colossal, so shameless an extent Secondly, he employs a pertina- 
cious and reiterated repetition of the same assertion, and this often 
bnngs It about that the custom of heanng what we know to be false, 
produces the habit of beheving those things to be true These two 
devices then are wont to have more influence than all the weight of 
argument among the vulgar and all who do not gamine thi^ 
carefully ) So now he haughtily insults the man he h^ vanqui^ed 
and scolds me as a solemn pedagogue might lecture his pupil, and 
in the following heated replies holds me guilty of sms ^ 
Imber than L ten commandment But we mu^ excu^^e 
Eeverend Father as he seems to be no longer mastw oi h 
Just as people who have drunk too much are wont to see two 
obiects iMtwd of one. so he m excess of chantable finds m a 

ooiLience. twelve charges to make agamst me ^ 

style ^ ^ ^ 
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speak openly and without disguising my words But, believing 
that now it is my turn to jest, I shall call them hallucinations 
merely, and beg the Reader to remember that there is not the least 
word in his enticisms of me which follow in which he has not been 
suffenng from delusion 

Reply' 

Reply 1 The Method is faulty in its j^nnciples They are 
both non-eanstent and infinite Othe? systems, in order to evoke 
the c&rtain fr<m the certain, do indeed posit, clear, evident and 
inTUxte principles, eg The whole is greater than its part, out of 
nothing, nothing comes, and a great variety qf this type, on which 
they lely when mounting upwards and pressing onwards safely to the 
truth But this method proceeds on other lines and in its attempt to 
get something, not out qf something else but out cf nothing, cuts off, 
renounces and forswears its principles one and all, it changes our 
attitude towards them completely, but lest in its flight it should seem 
to have no wings to propel it, it assumes new ones, which like Icarus 
It fives m with waa, and posits novel principles wholly contrary to 
<mr old beliefs It drops its old prejudices only to adopt new ones, it 
lays aside certainties in otder to assume what ts doubtful Wings it 
has, but waxen, it soars alqft only to fall It labours to construct 
something out qf nothing and ends in achieving nothing at all 

Reply 2 The Method us faulty in lespect of the mean^ it employs 
It has none, forsooth, though at the same time it takes away our 
previous instruments, nor does it bring any to occupy then place 
Other systems have logical formulae and syllogisms and sure methods 
qf reasoning, by following which, hie Anadnds clue, they find 
their way out of labyrinths and easily and safely unravel matters 
that are intricate But this new method on the contraiy disfigures 
the old formula, while at ike same time %t grows pale at a new danger, 
th eatmed by an evil Spirit of its invention, dreads that it is df earning, 
doubts whether it is in a delirium Offer it a syllogism , it is scared, 
at the major, whatsoever that may be ^Perhaps,' it says, * that Spirit 
deceives me * The minor ? It will grow alarmed and say it is 
doubtful * What tf I dream 7 How often have not things appeared 
cei tain amd char to a dreamer which, after the dream is oveu , have 
turned out to he false What finally mil the method say as to the 
conclusion 7 ^It mil shun all alike as though they wee e traps and 
snae es ‘ Bo not delirious people, children, and madmen believe that* 
» Heply to the second Question, cf p 271 
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tkeyr^onextelhntlij, though wanting anything like sense and judg- 
ment \VlM.t ij the same thing has happened to me ? What if that 
evil Spmt ca^fs dmt into my eye^ ? Re is mil, and I do not yet 
Jnow that God exists and is able to restrain that deceivm * What 
will you do heje? What is to be done, when that method will declare, 
and obstinately maintain, that the necessity of the conclusion is doubtful, 
unless you first Inow with certainty that you are neither dreaming 
noi crazy, but that God evists, is tmth/ul, and has put that ml 
Spirit unde, restraint ? What is to be done when the method mil 
repudiate both the mattei and the fmmqf this syllogism ?—^It is the 
same thing to say that something is contained in the concept or natme 
oj some Tnattei ard to say that it is true of that matter Yet 
existence, etc ’ What about other things qf this kind ? Ifym urge 
them, he u ill say Wait until I know that God exists and till I see 
that evil Spiut m bonds * But you will reply ^This has at least 
the advantage that, thoughit brings forwaid no syllogisms, it safely 
atoids all fallacies^ That is capital, to p) event the (Jiild from 
having (jitari h we shall ; emoie its nose I Could other moth&rs have a 
better way qf wiping their children's noses ? This leaves me therefore 
just one thing to say, viz ^ If you tale away all form nothing remains 
but the formless, the hideous ' 

Reply 3 The Method has a flaw at the fi/nish, for it attains no 
cettainty But ceitainty it cannot attain, while it itsdf closes 
against itself all the avenues to truth You yourself have seen and 
experienced this in those Ulyssean wanderings in which you have 
weaned both yourself and me yom comrade You contended that 
you were a mind, and possessed a mind But you wore not able to 
prove that at all, and stuck tn quagmires and thickets, and indeed 
did so so often that I can scarcely recall the number of times Yet 
it will be advantageous to tell thorn over again in order to g%ve its 
proper strength and substance to this feply qf mine Here tkon are 
the chef heads of the suicided procedure (f the Method, qf the way m 
ivhich it cuts itself off from all hope of attaining to the light of truth 
1 You know not whether you are dreaming or waking, and ought 
not to give more credence to your thoughts and reasonings {if you 
V sally possess any, and do not merely dream that you possess them) 
than a dreamer puts in kis Hence everything is doubtful and m- 
certain and your very conclusions are insecure I shall not adduce 
examples, go yourseif and review the treasures qf your memory onpd 
produce anything which is not infected with that tdlnt I ^laU 
’ congiatulate you if you do so 2 Bqfore I know that God exists to 



Tekram the evil 8 p %9 I ought to doubt everything and hold everything 
as altogethen suspect Or certainly y to Jollow the common phdosophf 

and old method qf leaeomngy before everything it must be determined 
whether there are and what are these really safe proposiUonSy and 
must instruct beginners to leep them in mind Hence just as in the 
former case, all *are doubtful and wholly useless for the pm pose qf 
tnrestigating the truth 3 ff there is anything that has the least 
doubty change completely your attitude towards it and beliere it to be 
false Nay, believe the opposite and employ it as a pr inmple Hence 
I have shut up all avenues to the truth For what do you hope Jrom 
this ^ I have not a head, there is no body, no mind," and a thousand 
other such statements? Do not say that your renunciation has not 
been made in perpetuity, but is like a public vacation which has been 
instituted Jor a particular time, a month, or a fortnight, in ord&i that 
everyone may give the more heed to its observance For let it be so, 
let the renunciation be only temporary, yet it is at that time that you 
are in quest qf the truth, it is then that you use, nay misuse, what 
you r enounce, just as though the whole truth depended on that, and 
consisted in that as in somethnnq fixed and stable ' Butf you say, 
*I employ this renunciation in order to male steady pedestal and 
column, as architects are wont to do Do they not construct a 
temporary scaffoJd/ing and use it to hmst the column and establish 
it finally in its place, and then after this has discharged its function 
admirably break it up and take it away ? Why not imitate them?" 
Imitate away, so far as I am concerned, but look out lest yom 
pedestal and column lean so much upon your temporary scaffolding 
that they will fall if you remove it It is this that seems to merit 
censure in your method It reposes on faUe foundations, and it leans 
upon them so much that if they are removed it itself falls to the 
ground 

Beply 4 The Method errs by going too far That is to say it 
contrives to accomplish more than the laws of piudence require of it, 
more than any mortal demands Some people indeed seek for a demonr 
strahon (f the existence qf God and qf the immm tality of the human 
mind But certainly noonehas hitherto been found whohas not thought 
thal it IS enough, tf he knows that God exists, and that the world is 
governed by him, and that the souls of men are spiritual and immortal, 
with as much certainty as the statemmt thod 2 and 3 maJke 5, or 
^ thorn a hgpd" ^I have a body", and so have made ammety about 
seeking for a higher truth superfluous Besides, just as in the 
practical life there are assured hmits qf certainty which quite suffice^ 
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to allow evetifone to umduut with piuAeme and in safety, 

m thought wnd speculation thete aie definite boundanes, dUth that he 
who attains to them is ceitatn Nay^ so certain is he that lightly^ 
wh&n anything else %n which others wish to attempt ttj push Jaithei is 
eithei in a desperate ta^e oi whoUy lost^ he piudently and safely falls 
in with the maxim ^ No Juithe/i ^ nothing too miuV '* But you say^ 

'the gloiy is not a common one, mz that oj nwiing Jmuaid the 
btAindaiies oj^ Inoivledge and Jot cing a passage which no one in the 
centwi IBs behind us has attempted * Cei tainhj no piaise would be too 
high Jot you, but to secute it you must effect youi joianey without 
coming to giiej Wher^oie 

Reply 5 There is an ettm oJ d^&t That is to say, m 
attaining too fat it Jails aHoyethei I wish to take you alone as 
fiitness, you alone as judge What hace you mcomphsked with all 
t/oiit magnificent appliances ^ Of what atail has been that pompous 
t enunciation, so unimsal and Sfi libeial, that you hare not spaied 
yoiiiselj anything indeed except the well-ivvtn maxim I think, I am, 

I am a thinking things I <all it well imn, nay <ioJamilia> ecen 
to the common held, that no one since the beginning oJ the wot Id 
has been Jound to dmbt it even in the least degtee, much less to 
demand seiwusly oJ himself a ptoqf that he is, evists, thinks, and 
IS a thinking thing Consequently no one will gue you any thanks, 
and quite tightly too, unless pet haps we take into acujunt what I do 
tn oirtue of my friendship and singuktt good-will towaids you, in 
approving cj ycnit sustained effoit to confet a benefit on the human 
race, and ptaising your attempt 

Reply 6 Youi Method commits the common enoi of which it 
cmvicts temaining systems Thus it ts astonished that all mortals 
affirm and asset t mth such unimpaired wnfidm^e hace a head, 

I possess eyes,' etc Yet it is not astonished at itself saying with 
„imjd Ofnfideme haie nU a head; etc 

B«ply 7 ® pecuhai to itself Thm to tie beli^ 

held with n reituia amoiad (ft a'miance (a sufficient amnia) hy 
other mmi 'i have a head, body exists, mnd exists,' it mth a 
deeign peculiai to itself opposes the euntrary 'I have not a head, 
that e IS no body, no mind,’ not only as cei ta%n hot as w sen tain that tt 
can be talen as tkefoimdama qf an own ate Metaphystc In fact 
a tests Its imght on ths so much that \f you temove tins pioy tt 

falls to the gtound 1 

g Imprudence ts one of its snore Tkuslt does not 

Ootiee that ‘dooW’ « « *wo-edged swotd, whk asmirng 
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the i/ne edge it ?«• mounded by the othei It is dmhiful^ aemdmg 
to the method i ^uhethen any body exists' , and nnce thin is doubtful 
it does away vitk it and posits the opposite ^theie is no body* a 
But imprudently leaning on this, uhich is itself doubtful, it comes try 
a mound 

Tleply 9 it eii<x also uittmgly , foe with full consciousness and 
deliberation and though adequately iiaimd, it blinds itself and 
voluntarily abandons things that aie necessaiy fin an investigation 
of the tjuth It finishes by deluding itsetf by tU oun Analysts, not 
only achieving vhat it does not intend, but eien uhat it most fears 
Reply 10 Sins of tommmion must be as&ibed to it, it i etui ns 
to its ancient opinions, though that has been foi hidden by solemn 
edict, and contiaiy to the laws of lenunciatioa, it leswmes what it 
has lenounced It enough fin you to use yarn memory to be 
convinced of thus 

Reply 11 Sin^ of omission also aie to be found m it Foi it 
IS not once imely that it transgi esses that jninciple uhich it lays 
dov n as the basis cf om thinking The greatest care must be taken 
not to admit anythmg which we cannot prove to be true It baie- 
facedly asmms'^ as quite ceitain and giies no pi oof of the statements 
Our senses sometimes deceive us, we all dream, some people go 
delmous, and other similai asseitions 

Reply 12 The Method contains eithei nothing sound, oi nothing 
new , at most tt contains uhat is supeifiuous 

For if it alleges that by tU i enunciation of the doubtful it means 
uhat 1 ^ called that Metaphysical absti action by which what 
doubtful is ionstdeied only as doubtful and owr mind is to that 
extent bidden shun that, (wheie anything c&tain is under tmesti^ 
gation^ and m mme otedmce is g%%en to the dorbtfiU on that occasion 
than to vhat i^ false, in that caie uhat it unys will be sound, but 
not at all new, not will that abstt action be new, but old and common 
to all philowpheis up to the last single one 

If by that lenunmation qf uhat is doubtful it is meant that it 
mu9t be ^et aside in the sense qf being supposed and alleged to be 
false, md if the method tieats the doubtful as false and its opposite 
as true , what is said v lU he something new but not at all good, and 
though that lenuwiatmi uiU be novel, it wiU be emoneous 

If it alleges that hyfince and ueight of leasonmg tt achieves the 
^olhniing lesult with ceitainty and cleainess " I am a thnling 
thng andj^in w fai as a tkinhng thing, neithei mini, soul^, not 

^ anunus 
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bod/y, hut a thing so much uithdiawn horn these that I can he com- 
prehended^ though these ham not yet been giasped^ exactly as animal 
or^smtient thing can be grasped, without oui knowing what neighs, 
lows, etc , this mil be something sound but not new at all Foe thib 
IS a dictum preaehed eveiywheieliom all the chans of philosophy , 
it IS taught in express weeds by eoeiyone vho thinks that ceitain 
animated cieatwres think, and, \f thought ccmpim senee as uell, 
so that emrything which feels, sees and hears also thinks, all who 
believe that the brutes feel, i e all to the last man, aie in agieement 
But \f the method declare that it has prosed by valid and veil- 
considered reasons that a thinking thing and substance^ leally exists 
but that at the time of its existence the mind, the body, and the soul 
do not really exist, in this case what it says will he nevv, but by no 
means sound, as if it said that animals could exibt without tkeie 
being lions, foxes, etc 

Another way to interpret thii method is to suggest that the authoi 
says he thinks, le unden stands, wills, imagines andfeeh, and thinks 
m such a way that he beholds and remeus hs ovm thought by a 
reflex act This wiU imply also that he thinks, oi knou s, ot consideis 
that he thinks {which truly is to be conscious and have consciousness 
qf any activity) And if it is maintained that this is a property 
cf a faculty or thing which has a position supenai to mattei , and 
is wholly spiritual, omd that it is on this condition that we aie mind 
and spint , in this case the doctrine mil be something not hitheito 
stated but which ought to have been stated bqfoi e I was waiting foi 
this to appeal, and ivhen I saw the effoits, futile as they weie to 
produce it, Iwmted time and time again to suggest it To say this 
would be to say something sound, hut nothing new, for we have been 
told it by our teacheis and they by theiis, and one geneiation by the 
preceding, m my opinion, beginning mth the c? eation qf the lace 
If, thm, this is the upshot, with what a supeifluity qf mattei 
will we not be Iqft^ What redundancy! Wkit min lepetitioa ' 
What about thm devices foi seem mg glory md pi estige ^ To v hat 
purpose this talk about the deception qf the ^nses, the illusion of 
dreamers, and the freaks qf delinum? What an ending foi that 
lonunciatKm which was to he of such austenty that we were to be 
allowed to retain nothing but a mere sciap ? Why those joui neys^o 
long and continuous to distant shores, afai fiom the senses, fmid^t 
shades and specties? Finally; what wiU they do touaid^ gstablishin^ 

^ 1 Se revera existere lem et substantiam cogitantem. But it « impossible m 
English to personify the ‘ Method’ to this extent 
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the existence qf God, claiming as they do that it cannot stand unless 
everything in the unimrse is turned upside downl But uhat is 
the leason fm interpolating new opinions so ojten and to such an^ 
extent in oide? to lay aside the old, and then, c^er dismi'ising ue 
new, assuming the old once more ? haps just as the Good Goddesi^ 
and Consus^ and otheis each had their own peculiar iites, so those 
new mystei les require neu ceremonies f But why has not the method, 
dropping all circumlocutions, expressed the truth neatly, cUaily and 
hnejly in a few words then^ — ^ I think, I have consciousness qf 
thought, thmefoie I am a mvnd^'^ 

Finally there is the interpretation that the method allege^ that 
unds! standing, willing, imagining, Jeeltng, le thinking, are 
properties qf the mind, in such a way that there cme no animals 
at all except mom, that think, imagine, feel, see, and hear etc This 
doctrine will be new, but not sound It will be indeed gratuitous, 
and thmkkssly will it be received unless some chanjce preser ce and 
rescue it {that is its Imt rqfuge), appearing at its own time, like the 
god in the machine, a mmvel for the gaping crowd But hou long 
kace we given up any hope of that happening i 

Last reply Here I think you ar e fearful for your method, which 
you hoe so and which you cherish and treat as yom own chid You 
Jear lest, now that I have charged it with many sins, now that it 
shows flans and threatens emyiohere to coUapse, I should deem that 
It ought to he thrown into the rubbishheap But don^t be frightened 
I am your friend I shad overcome your apprehension, for I am 
not mistaken , I shall keep sdmce and await events I know you 
and your keen and clear-sighted mental vmon When you have got 
some time f on meditation, and especially when you have thought oier 
your faithful Analysts in a secret retreat, you will shake off the 
dust from it, cleanse it anew, and place before cm sight a well 
trimmed and refined Method Meanwhile tale this, and listen to me 
vrhiU I proceed to reply to your questions I shall embrace m them 
many things which %n my zeal Jor brevity I have lightly drawn 
together, such as, what concerns the mind, the true, the false, and 
similar topics But you yourself repeat what had escaped the 
prudent, and 

^ Bonae Deae the goddess of Chastity and Fertility 

^ De&cartes’ cntic has Cornell, which must be a mistake for Const Consus 
g;as another ancient Italian diymity 
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THIRD QUESTION 

Whether a Method ca^ be Deviled Axe^\ 

ask, 3, wketkei * * *, (The Reverend Father sent nathing more 
than this When the rest were asked for, he replied tliat he had 
now no leisure for writing But we made it a matter of scrupulous 
observance not to omit the least syllable of what he wrote) 

Annotations 

Whatever may be the natuie of my Method of inquiry into 
tiuth, I should have deemed it suf&cient to have reported this 
wonderful pronouncement upon it in order to expose its falsity 
and absurdity, if it had proceeded from an unknown individual 
But the person who makes this attack holds a position of such 
eminence that it will be difficult for anyone to belie\e that he is 
either not in his right mind, oi is extremely untruthful and 
^'landerous and impudent Consequently, in older to prevent his 
excessive authority prevailing against the manifest truth, I ask my 
leadeis to remember that above, in what preceded these replies, 
he has proved nothing or next to nothing against me, but has 
employed only silly quibbles in order to make out that my opinions 
were so ridiculous as not to need a reply I want people to be 
quite clear about the fact that in these replies he does not indeed 
try to prove anything, but falsely assumes that everything which 
he fictitiously ascnbes to me has already been proved by him In 
order to appreciate the better the equity of his judgment they 
should remember that previously in his indictment he put things 
only in a jesting way, but now in his subsequent judgment he is 
at the extreme of seriousness and seventy Again m the first 
eleven replies he condemns me without hesitation and with a high 
hand, but finally in the twelfth he deliberates and distinguishes 
It this IS the interpretation, the method contains iwthng new, if 
that, nothing saand etc Whereas, nevertheless, m every one of 
them he is treating merely of one and the same thii^ viewed in 
different ways , and that is nothing but his own fabncation, a 
fabncation the absurdity and dullness of which I shall here set 
out by means of a simile 

Everywhere in my writings I made it clear that my procedure^ 
was like that of Architects planning houses In order toconstruc^ 
stable houses where the ground is sandy, and stone or clay or any 
other durable earthy matter is employed in building, they first 
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dig ditches and throw out of them the sand and whatever else lests 
on or IS mixed with the sand, so that they may rest the foundations 
on firm soil For so I, also, at first rejected everything doubtful, 
as they throw out the sand , then perceiving that it is indubitable 
that a substance which doubted, t e which thought, existed, I used 
this as the rock on which I rested the fot* ^Jations of my philosophy 
But our critic is like a common mason who, wishing to be taken in 
his town for an expert craftsman, and on that account being very 
jealous of an Architect who was constructing a chapel theie, 
eagerly sought for opportunities of criticising his art, but who 
being so poorly educated as not to be able to understand what it 
was to which the Architect trusted, ventured to assail nothing but 
the first and most obvious beginnings Thus he noted that the 
first step was to dig a trench and remove not only the sand and 
loose earth, but any timber, stones etc mixed up with the sand, in 
order to amve at a hard stratum and there lay the foundation of 
the chapel Besides, he has heard that the Architect, replying to 
ipiestions about the reason for digging trenches, has said that the 
suiface eaith on which we stand is not stable enough for bearing 
the weight of large edifices, that sand is particularly unstable, 
because not only does it yield when a heavy weight presses on it, 
but also because a flow of water often bears it away, thus producing 
an unexpected collapse of anything restmg on it Finally the 
Architect has related how when such subsidences occur, as they 
do from time to time, m mines, the miners are in the habit of 
ascribing their cause to spectres or evil spirits inhabiting the 
subterranean places Our Workman then makes this an opportunity 
for pretending that the Architect takes their trenching operations 
to be equivalent to the construction of the chapel He alleges 
that the Architect takes either the ditch or the rock uncovered at 
its base, or if anything is reared above this trench, that at least only 
if the trench itself meanwhile remain empty, to be all that requires 
to be done in the construction of the chapel , and he says that the 
Architect himself is so foolish as to fear lest the earth on which he 
stands will give way under his feet or that ghosts will make it 
subside Perhaps he manages to persuade a few children of this, 
or others so ignorant of the art of building that it seems to them 
novel and strange to dig trenches m order to lay the foundations of 
•'houses , §jid who readily beheve a man whom they know and whom 
thejr believe to be well enough skilled in his trade and honest, 
touching an Architect whom they do not know and of whom tCey 
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have heard that he lias as yet constructed nothing, but lias merely 
dug trenches Then he becomes so well pleased with this figment 
tiLhis that he becomes hopeful of persuading the whole woild of 
its truth And although the Architect has now had all the trenches 
previously excavated filled with stones, and has erected his chapel 
on tne top, and employed the liardest building material, and has 
built most securely and called on everyone to look and see, our 
Workman nevertheless sticks to his old idea and still hopes to get 
people one and all to believe hi's nonsense To this end he stands 
daily in the pubhc streets making sport of the Architect to the 
passing throng And this is the style of his argument — 

Firstly he introduces his opponent ordenng the digging of 
trenches and the removing from them not only of sand but also 
of ever 3 rthing lying among or resting upon the sand, even though 
it were unhewn boulders, even squared stones , in a word it appears 
that everything must be removed, nothing whatsoever left He lays 
great stress upon those words, nothing^ everything^ mm unhewn 
hoiildeiSf emn stones At the same time he feigns that he wants to 
learn that art of building from the Architect^ and that he would 
like to descend with him into those trenches I beg you to conduct 
me though them yourself, he says Come expess your mind, you 
have either a comrade or a pupil to whom to show the way Wha^ 
do you hid me do ? Though it is new to me and, since I am not 
accustomed to its obscurity, to be dreaded, lam quite witting to enter 
that route I hear you reply, you bid me do what I see you do, to 
plant my steps where you put yotirs That u certainly an excellent 
way of commanding and leading me I How well you let me think oj 
you I am ready' 

Next pretending that he is m dread of the spectres that lurk in 
these underground excavations, he tnes to provoke the mirth of the 
spectators by the following words Bid will you substantiate this 
Jor me, so that I shall not be in fear, shaU have no apprehensions 
i(b<mt that evil spirit ? Certainly though you may try to strm0hen 
me in a/ny way you please, it is net without evtre/me fear that I 
descend into this darkness^ Again, shortly afterwards, he exclaims 
But what have I dene f I ham hem forgetful of what I promised to 
do I had committed myseJf entirely to you at the beginning, had 
vowed myself your ally and disciple, and here I am hesitating at the 
very outset, timid and obstinate Pr ay forgiie me 1 I ^^me sinned 

1 Of p 272 

^ A paraphrase of p 275, middle 
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ffimtly and ha^e meiely shmn the malhiebs of my intdiectual 
tapacity It was my duty to have laid aside all Jea% and to plunge 
Ifoldly into that mhte^nmean qkmi , hut I hate been unnilhng aivd 
have 7 esisted^ 

In the thivd place he represents the Architect as showing him 
the stone or rock m the bottom of the ditch on which he wishes his 
whole edifice to lepose He gieets them with jeei^ Splendid^ my 
good h lend ' Y<ai haie fmmd the 2 ^iut that Archimedes vaulted to 
dii^oiei theie \s 7io doubt that if you so please you will he able to 
mote the world look nov^ it all begins to stray and tiemhle But, 
I beg you {fin I have no doubt you wish to ptune things down so that 
theie shall 1*e nothing tn yma science which is not apt, coherent and 
nece^'^ai v), why hate you let this stone temam ? Bid you not mdey 
the tenioval of all stones along vith the sand ? But peihaps it */«« 
by chance that you let this pas^ tt ts so difficult eien f&i an e\ 2 )eit 
to fill get altogethei the things to vhich ve have been accustmned 
smie ihldhood, that a slip on the pent of a lau hand like me tf it 
chaiict to Oicui haidly likely to be thought illoffi, etc Furthei, 
the Aichitect ha\ing collected some bioken stones along with the 
sand that had been thiown out of the tienches in oider to use these 
matenals foi huildiug, his ciitic thus assails him with deiision 
Shall I daie, ttefrne you push onvaids, to ask why you, the man 
vho v*ith such wlenin declarations, rejected all holen stones as not 
hang sufficiently stable, want to inspect them again css \f you hoped 
to get *tomethmif good out cf that nibble^? etc Kay, since eiery- 
thing you rejected a little tme ago uas weak and threatening to 
collapse (fither u ise why did you ^et it aside ?) how does it come about 
that the same thuuh are rmf not ueak and mi the point cf coUapse^"^ 
Again shortl}" afteiwaids he sa 3 ''s Here again suffer me to admire 
the devices you employ, you uho, in order to establish the certain, 
emplmj the uncertaoi nho, oi order to bring us into the light, bid 
us plunge into darkness \ etc At this point he talks away m a verj 
sill> fashion about the designanons and duties of Aichitect and 
Workman respective!} and he coutiibutes nothing to the discussion, 
except that, by confusing the meaning of the teims, he is less able 
to distinguish the one fiom the other 

The fouith episode finds both standing in the bottom of the 

^ An 4SUno8t literal reproduction of p 275 rub fin and p 276, 1 6 
s A paraphiase of p 280, U 5—17 
* Cf t5?d par 4 
^ A variant of p 281, 11 3—6 


^ Ibid infra 
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trench The Aichitect thereupon attempts to begin the construction 
of his wall But in vam , foi at the very outset when he wants to 
lay a squared stone there at the base, the Workman at once reminds 
him that he had ordered the removal of all stones, and that it was 
hence inconsistent with the rules of his art to la/y down this one 
This reminder, then, prevailing with him like an Archimedian 
demonstration forces him to desist from v ork And next when he 

begins to use rough stones or bricks, or slaked lime mixed with 
sand, or any other material, the Workman keeps on inveighing 
* You have rejected everything , you have retained nothing,' and 
repeating the words Nothing, Everything etc as though they were 
incantations, he succeeds in destroying all the Architect's handi- 
work The harangue he made was so hke what we find above in 
paragraphs 5 and 9, that there is no need to report his words here 
The final and fifth scene shows him, when he sees a large enough 
ciowd collected round him, adopting a new tone, and changing hi> 
comic jocosity for the seventy of tragedy , he wipes the plaster from 
his face and, with a senous countenance and a censonous voice, 
enumerates and condemns all the Architect's errors (those forsooth 
which he supposes he has shown in the previous acts) I shall 
recount the whole of this judgment of his just as he stated it at 
the final incident where he acted his pretty play before the 
crowd , and this I shall do in order to show how my critic has 
imitated his workman prototype The latter pretends that the 
Architect has asked him to pronounce judgment on his art, and 
he readies in the following way 

1)1 the fist plaee^ yow Art makes a mistake about the founda- 
tions They are both non-exibtent cmd infinite Othei method)^ 
indeed of (xmstructing hemes lay Dery stable foundations^ eg of 
sqiuDed stones, bricks, rough sock, and countless smilai substance^, 
reposing on which the walls mount upwaidb But your method 
proceeds quite other uise and, in its attempt to get something, not 
out of something but out of nothing, it teoms down, digs up, and 
at^tb away every soap of the old foundations It changes its 
attitude completely but, le^ m its flight it should seem to have 
no It mgs to pnopel it, like Icaius it assumes new ones and fixes 
them on with vai It lays down next foundations entirely the 
opposite of the old ones , but in so doing it aioids the instability of 
the piemiom basis only by incmimg a new weakness J[t upsets ^hat 
IS firm in o? der to i dy on what is weak , it employs wings, but 
waxen ones It lears a mansion to the skies, hut only to have it 
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JaU Fimlly tt labours to conbttitct something out qf nothing and 
ends by achieving nothing at all 

Now the very church alone which the Architect has aheady 
built proves that all this is the silliest of nonsense Foi it is 
quite clear that in it the foundations have been most firmly laid, 
and that the Architect has destroyed nothing which was not inorthy 
of destruction , and that he has never departed from the piecepts 
of others unless he had some better plan , that the building soars 
to a great height without threatening to fall , finally that he has 
constructed not out of nothing, but out of the most durable 
matenal, not nothing, but a stable and well-built church to the 
glory of God But all this together with the other matters in 
which my cntic has suffered fi:om delusions, can be seen cleaily 
enough from the Meditations alone which I published But theie is 
no reason to impugn the writer’s historical knowledge (from whom 
I took the Workman’s words) because he introduced his popular 
cntic as attnbuting wings to Architecture, as well as much else 
that seems hardly to be in harmony therewith For probably this 
was intentional and it was meant thereby to show how agitated he 
was when he uttered such things And certainly all such similes 
are equally out of place when talking of the Method of inquiring 
into truth, though my cntic nevertheless employs them 

The second reply was The Architect’s procedure is mong in 
respect qf the means it employs It ts forsooth possessed of none, 
though at the same time it removes om premous instruments , and 
it bf mgs none to occupy their place Othes ourts of this kind employ 
a ride, a hvel and a plumb line, and employing these to extricate 
themselves from a Uhyi mth qf difficulties, they manage with ease and 
exactitude to build together masses of lock how&oer shapeless But 
this, on the contrary, disfigures the old shape qf buddings, though 
at the same time it grows pale mth a new fear, pretending that 
subterranean ghosts tk eaten it, omd in terrm lest the earth subbide 
and the sands disperse Set up yom column, whatever that be, 
yow ast mU be cgpprehensive at the laying qf the pedestal and base 
‘ Perhapsf it says, * the ghosts will cast the column down ’ It trill 
be anxious and say the pillar is weak What iff it is only gypsum 
and not marble ^ How often have other things appeared to us to be 
strong a/nd film which often wardo, when we came to try them, treie 
foitqfi to he efisily hokenf What then will happen when we came 
to the crown qf the column ? Your new method mil avoid everything • 

1 Cf p 318 
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at all times like bnaies and traps Have not bad Architects often 
constructed other buildings which, though they thought them strong, 
came down of their own accord ? What if this style is subject to 
Jihe same contingency ? Suppose the specti es disturb the soil ? They 
wre evil Nor have I Known any foundation laid on so firm a rock 
that the spectres are unable to do anything to overturn it What 
wtU you do here? What, when your ar t will dechr e and obstinately 
maintain that the durability qf the crown qf the column is doubtful, 
unless you previously know with certainty, that the column neither 
consists of fragile mates %al nor rests on the sand, but ts based on 
wild rock, rock which the underground spirits are unable ever to 
overturn'^ What, when it will repudiate both the matter and the 
form qf this column ? (Here with a jocular aiidacily he produced a 
representation of one of these very columns which the Architect had 
set up in his chapel ) What about other things of this Kind ? If 
you urge them he mil say, ‘ Wait tiU I Know that there is a rock 
beneath me and that no ghosts can ever over turn it * But you wiU 


reply, ‘ Thu has at least the advantage that, though it sets up no new 
pillars, it sajely avoids constructing any wrongly * That is a capital 
preventive of the child s catarrh etc , as above' I will not continue, 
as the rest is too coarse for repetition So I ask the reader to 
compare the present replies with the similar versions of which my 
cntic IS the author 

Now this reply like the preceding is convicted of the most 
impudent falsehood by the existence itsdf of the chapel in question, 
since there were in it many strong columns, among them that v^ 
one, the picture of which the Workman displayed, making out that 
the Architect had repudiated it In the same way my wntin^ 
definitely settle the fact that I do not cast aspersions on the 
syllogism and deface its ancient form , I have nsed it in my writing 
wherever there was need Among other syllogistic arguments he 
has extracted from my works that very one of which he here 
pietends that I reject both the matter and the form For it wiU 
be found at the end of the reply to the First set of Olg^tions, in 
Proposition 1, where I prove the existence of God Moreover 1 
cannot see what is his purpose m making this fabrication, unless 
perhaps he wishes to hint that everything which 1 have 
as true and certam is m conflict with that renunciation of douWul 
hehefs with which alone he wishes to identify my Now 

this IS just the same as, and not less childish and sdfy than, iMhe 
1 Cf pp 318, 319 



Workman i^eie to pretend that the digging out of the trench for the 
purpose of laying the foundation of houses was the whole of the 
architect’s art, and if he complained that anything the Architect 
constructed was m disagreement with that excavation 

The tbrd*reply was Yom art has a flaw at the finish, fat tt 
ends by constructing nothing stable But stability it cannot semre, 
since It itself closes against itself all avenues touaids that end You 
yowself hate seen and evpetierwed this m these Ulyssean wanderings 
in which you have weaned both yom self and me yom companion 
You contended that you were an Architect or it ere possessed of the 
Architect's art But you were unable to prove that at all, and stuck 
m quagmires and thickets, and indeed did so so often that I can 
scarcely recall the number oj time^ Yet it it ill be advantageous to 
tell them over again now in order togice its proper substance and 
strength to this reply of mine Here then are the chef heads qf the 
suicidal procedwe of yom ar t, of then ay in iihich it cuts itself ofl 
from all hope of securing its end 1 You hww not whether 
beneath the surface there is sand or rock and therefore you ought not 
to trust to rock more than to sand (if in spite of all you do mne 
time come to have rock beneath you) Hence everything is doubtful 
and uncertain I shall not adduce examples Go yom self and 
review the treamres of your memory and produce anything which 
not infected with that taint I shall congratulate you if you do so 

2 Btfore I have found firm soil beneath uhich I know there is net 
sand and with no underground spirits troubling it, I ought to regect 
everything and treat all materials in eterry uay with suspicim Or 
cer tainly to follow the old and common style of building, it must he 
determined whether there are and what are those materials which 
really ought not to be rejected, and the diggers ought to he instructed 
to leave those in the trench Hence, just as m the former cases, every- 
thing IS lacking in strength, and quite useless for the construction of 
buildings 3 If there is anything in the least liable to be upset, 
change compUtdy your attitude towards it and believe it to haie 
already fallen, nay believe it ought to be flung out of the trench, and 
use the empty trench alone as a foundation Hence I have shvl up 
oil the avenues leading to the completion <f the budding For what 
do you hope from this ‘ There is no earth here, no sand, no stone,' 
and a thousand other such statements ? Do not say that this excava- 
ttoncis not to go on for ever but, like a public vacation which has been 
vnstSuted for a set time, so this also is for a definite period and goes 
an until the trench is a certain depth corresponding to the depth of 
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the sand at the ^ot Let it be so, let the excavation go on Jcr a time 
only , yet it occms at the time during which you imagine that you 
aie building, at the time when you employ, nay misemploy the 
emptiness of the trench m your scheme, just as thmgh the uhole qf 
the budding ai t depended on that ai t and consisted^ in that as its 
•stable foundation *But,^ you say, ^ I employ it in order to make 
9iteady pedestal and column as other Architects aie wont to do Do 
they not construct a tempos asy sca^olding and use it to hoist the 
column ? ' ’ 

Now in this none of the Workman's statements are more ndicu- 
lons than what is to be found in our Author's thought What I 
liave subsequently demonstrated proves that my rejection of doubtful 
behefs no more precludes an attainment of knowledge of the truth, 
than the excavations which the Architect prescribes prevents him 
from constructing his chapel Surely otherwise he ought to have 
noted something false or uncertain in my conclusions But since 
he neither does this nor is able to do so, it must be confessed that 
he IS suffering from a quite inexcusable delusion I have not 
laboured more to prove that I, or a thinking thing was mind, 
than my opponent to prove that he was an Architect But our 
Author with all his toil and effort has certainly not here proved 
anything except that he has no mind, or at least that his mmd is 
not of good quality Neither from the feet that metaphysical 
doubt proceeds so far as to suppose that a man does not know 
whether he is dreaming or awake, does it follow that he can discover 
no certainty, any more than that because an Architect, when he 
begins digging operations, does not yet know whether he is to find 
rock or clay or sand or anything else beneath the surface^ it follows 
that he will not be able to discover rock there, or that when he has 
found it he ought not to trust it Nor from the fact that^ before 
a man knows that God exists, he has an opportunity of doubting 
everything (viz everything of which he does not have a clear 
perception present in his mind, as I have a numbei of times set 
forth) does it follow that nothing is of avail in the pursuit of truth, 
more than it was a consequence of the Architect’s getting every- 
thing turned out of the trench before firm soil was reached, that 
there was no rubble or anything else in the trench which he might 
afterwards deem of use in laying the foundations It was no stupider 
a mistake on the part of the Workman to say that the common 
and ancient style of Architecture forbade their being tlkrown out 
1 Cf pp 319, 320 
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of the trench and instructed the diggers to retain them, than 
it IS for our Author both to say that btfare emrytking it must be 
determined whether thefi e me and what are those i eally safe propom- 
turns that as e free from ^bubt (for how could they be determined bv- 
one whom we suppose as yet to know none and in the same breath 
to assert that tins is a precept of the common and ancient Philosophy 
(in which no such precept is found) Nor was it more crass stupidity 
on the part of the Workman to pretend that the Architect wanted 
to take an empty ditch as his foundation and that all this building 
depended upon doing so, than it was manifest raving on the part of 
my Critic to say that I employ the opposite qf what is dcmhiful as a 
pnnGiple^ that I abuse what I renounce^ just as though the whole 
truth depmded m that^ and consisted in that as in its stable f&mda- 
tunii unmmdful of the words which he had above reported as mine , 
you mil neither affirm nor dmy^ you wdl treat both as false Finally, 
in comparing the digging of a trench in order to lay a foundation 
to the setting up of a scaffolding, the Workman did not show his 
lack of knowledge to any greater extent than our author did in 
likening the renunciation of doubtful behefs to this also 

The fourth reply was Your art errs by gomg too far That is 
to say, it strives to accomplish more than the laws qf prudence leqmie 
qf it, more than any mortal demands Some people indeed seek to 
construct durobU hmses for themselves But certainly no one has 
hth&rto been found who has not thought it enough for him, if the 
house m whch he lived were as firm as the earth which supports us, 
so that anxiety about seehng for a still greater strength is super- 
fluous Besides, just as m walling there are certain condiium 
relative to the stability of the gjoumd we tread on, which quite suffice 
to allow everyone to wall on it in safety, so in the huMing of houses 
there are certain limiting conditions, such that he who attains to them 
18 certain, etc as above 

Now though here it is unjust of the Workman to blame the 
architect, it is with still greater injustice that my cntic blames me 
in the corresponding case For it is true that in the construction 
of houses there are certain conditions implying less than absolute 
firmness of the ground, beyond which it is not worth our while 
proceedmg, and these vary m proportion to the size and mass of 
the building we are constructing For it is safe to build the lowlier 
class of cottages upon sand, the stabihty of which relative to their 
burden is m great as that of rock relative to high towers But it 
1 Gf pp 320, 321 
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IS utterly false that in la} mg the foundations of a philosophy there 
aie any such liinitb not reaching so far as full certainty, in which 
:\ve may prudently and safely acquiesce For since truth consists 
in what IS indivisible, it is possible that a matter whose complete 
certainty we do not recognize, however probable* it appear, is 
wholly false Certainly it would not be prudent philosophising on 
the part of a man who took as the foundation of his science state 
ments which he knew to be possibl} false Indeed what answer 
will he make to the sceptics who overpass all the boundaries of 
doubt ^ How will he refute them ? Oh, he will reckon them 
among the desperate or the lost ^ Very fine indeed , but meanwhile 
to what class will they assign him'? Neither must w^e think that 
the sect of the sceptics is long extinct It flourishes to-day as 
much as ever, and nearly all who think that they liave some ability 
beyond that of the rest of mankind, finding nothing that satisfies 
them in the common Philosophy, and seeing no other truth, take 
refuge in Scepticism Those people are especially such as demand 
a proof to be given them of the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul Hence what our author here states constitutes 
a very bad example, especially as he has a name for great learning 
It shows that he thinks there is no possibility of lefutmg the 
errois of the Sceptical Atheists , and thus all his efforts result in 
strengthening and confirming them Nay it is true that though 
no contemporary Sceptics have any doubt when it comes to the 
practical life about possessing a head and about 2 and 3 making 5, 
and the like, they say they only employ those statements as 
truths because they have an appearance of bemg true, but that 
they do not beheve them with certainty because there are no 
convincing arguments impelling them to do so And because to 
them the existence of God and the immortahty of the human 
mmd do not have the same appearance of truth, they think that 
therefore they ought not to make use of these beliefs even in 
practical life, unless a proof is fiist given them with sounder 
reasoning than any which secures adheience to beliefs that have 
an appearance of being true Now since it was those beliefs the 
truth of which I proved and, at least to my knowledge, no one 
before me, I think that no greater slander could be devised than 
that for which our author is responsible when throughout the whole 
of his Dissertation he continually assigns to me, reitevatuig the 
imputation a countless number of times, that single error which 
constitutes the speciality of Scepticism, viz excessive doubt 
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liberal is my Cntic m recounting the list of my sins For although 
he says that the glory is not a common one, that qf moving Jot void 
the Imnda/i les qf InmoUdge and Jorcmg a passage which no me in 
the centimes behind us has attempted, and though he has no leason 
for suspecting that I have not done this in the very matter of which 
he IS treating, as I shall show directly, yet he reckons this against 
me as a sin, saying, certainly no ptaise would be too high fin ym, 
but to secure it you must efiect yom journey mthout coming to gt 
Evidently he wishes his readers to believe that I have come to giief 
then, or committed some error , yet he does not beheve so himself, 
nor indeed has he any reason to suspect it For surely if he had 
been able to devise the least reason for suspecting some stiajmg 
from the path on my part at any point in the whole of the 
route by which I conducted the mind from the knowledge of its 
own enstence to the knowledge of the existence of God, and its 
distinctness from the body, doubtless in a dissertation of such length, 
such verbosity and such poverty of topics, he would not have failed 
to mention it He would have far preferred to do this, lather 
than change the Ji^uestion, as he always has done whenever the 
argument required ham to treat of that subject, or m such a silly 
fashion represent me as discussing whether a thinking thing was 
Mind Therefore he had no reason for suspecting that 1 had made 
any error in what I asserted, and in the Arguments by which I, first 
of all men, upset the doubt of the Sceptics He confesses that this 

18 worthy of the highest praise Tet he has sufficient audacity to 
censure me on the very same count, and fictitiously ascnbes to 
me that doubt which he might with better nght have imputed to 
any of the rest ot manbnd who have ne'ver refuted that doubt, 
rather than to me alone But in Ins commentary we find 
The fifth reply Theie is an eifor qf deject That is to wy, 
tn expending too much efoit it tompleites nothing I ivish to tale 
ytM alone as vntness, you alone ob judge What have you accom- 
pushed with aU yom magnificent appliances ? Of what amil has 
been that pretentious excavation, so unite? sal and so liberal, that ym 
have not qmred yomself even the most datable oj stones, except this 
one, this one as to the retention qf wkuch you quote the painfully 
common statement *The tool which is discoveted lowe? than any 
sand, IS sttong and dwable ’ This is a tiuth, I repeat, so familm 
tq the oomrgfin h»d\ etc as above 

Now here I expected to find botli the Workman m question and 
1 a p 321 
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my Critic to prove *?ometlung But just as the former’s only object 
vas to ask wliat was the lesult of the Architect’s excavation^, 
except that he had laid bare some rock, and to dissimulate the fact 
that he had reared liis chapel upon this rock , so my Cntic asks 
me merely what I have effected by my rejection of doubtful beliefs 
other than that I have found this commonplace I thnk I am^ 
seeing he holds it of no account tliat from this I have demonstrated 
the existence of God and many other trutlis And he wants to 
take me alone as witness, witness I suppose of his glanng audacity, 
just as elsewhere also and in the matter of other fabncations he 
sajs that all to the last man heheie them, and that they are doGt) ine*^ 
taught from every chav of jphih^ophy^ y that ite have been told tt by 
our teachers and they by thevs and so m right up to the cieatvm of 
the raaSy and the like But we should no more trust these assertions 
than the oaths of certain men, who are wont to use the more 
protestations the greater they believe to be the incredibility and 
falsity of what they want us to beheve 

The Workman’s next reply, No 6 Yovm a^t commits the 
common error of which it cormcts remaining y^tems Thus it ts 
astonished that all mot tah affirm and assert with such unimpaired 
confidence ^The sand is strong enough on \ch%ch ue stand This 
ground we tread on does not moiey etc yet it is not astonished at 
itself saying with equal confidence ‘ We must clear away the sandy 
etc** 

Now this IS no sillier than what oui Author in similar circum- 
stances affirms 

Beply 7 It has a vice peculiar to itself Thus to the beh^ 
hdd with a certain amount of assurance (a sufficient assurance) by 
oth&r men, to the effect that the eai th on which we standy sandy skmesy 
etc are firm enoughy ity with a design peculiar to vtseljfy opposes the 
contrary statementy and tales the trenchy forsoothy out qf winch sandy 
stoneSy and the rest have been casty not only as something strongy but 
so strong that it can found upon it the solid structure qf a chapel 
In fact it rests its weight on this so muck that %f you remove these 
props the whole falls to the ground* 

Here the illusion is no greater than that which besets oar 
Author, so long as he is forgetful of the words You will neither 
affirm nor deny, etc 

Beply 8 Imprudence is one qf its errors Tkup %t doe^not 
notice that the instability qf the ground is like a twoedged sword 
^ Cf p 323, par 1 ^ Cl p 821 < Gf ihvA 
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tohle avoiding the one edge %t is wounded by the othei Band is not 
a stable mough wil foi it, because^ it dosb aicay with this and 
posifb the opponte, viz a ditch empty oj sand, and imprvd&ntly 
lelying on tkib empty ditch as though it weie something fiim it 
comes by a icound’ 

Here again we have only to remeinbei the words You wiU 
neither affiim non deny All this talk about a double-edged sword 
lb more woithy of the sagacity of our Workman than of my Cntic 
Beply 9 It eirs aho wittingly, foi with full umscimbnebb and 
delibeiation, and though adequately warned, it blindb itself and 
voluntaiily abandons tho^e things that aie necessaiy Joi the huMing 
qf houses It finishes by deluding itself u ith its own i uk, not mly 
achieving ivhat it does not intend but even what it most feais^ 

But the Architect's success in building his chapel, and the 
truths I have succeeded in demonstrating, show how much truth 
there is in the chaige against each of us respectively 

Reply 10 Sms of commission must be asci ibed to it It letui m 
to its ancient opinions, though that has been fin bidden by solemn edict 
and, contraiy to its laws about excavation, it lesumes what it ha*s 
i enounced It enough foe you to use youi memory to be convinced 
qf ths^ 

In hib similar accusation our Author is forgetful of the words 
You mil neither affiim nof deny Otherwise how could he keep 
countenance in pretending that that liad been forbidden by solemn 
edict which he previously said had not even been denied ^ 

Reply 11 Bins qf omission also aie to be found m it, for it 
IS not once meieiy that it tiansgiesses that lyiirmpU which it lays 
down as a basis ^The greatest cate must be talen not to admit 
anything which ue cannot piove to be true ’ It barefacedly assumes 
as quite ceitatn and gives no pioof qf the statements ^ Bandy soil 
IS not film enough on which to build houses,' and other similar 
asses tions'^ 

Here it is clear that our Author^ like my Ciitic lu the case of 
the rejection of doubtful behefs, was under a delusion, applying to 
the excavation of a foundation what belongs only to the construction 
ahke of buildings and of a philosophy For it is absolutely true 

^ Quia It ought to be quapropterswherefoie (cf p 322 ad %nit ) in order 
to stake the coustruotion safe , but in that case the accuracy of the quotation 
would not be esSct 

Of p 322 * Ibid 

^ Ibid » Ibid 

* It ought to be Caementanns— the mason or workman 
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that nothing is to be admitted as true, which we cannot prove to be 
true when it is a question of setting it up or affirming it But 
when it IS only a case of casting a thing out of a trench or setting 
aside a belief, it is sufficient to have suspicions about it 

The twelfth reply was Yowr curt contains nothing somd 09 
nothing nmo , at most what is supe/fiiims 

For (1) if it alleges that bg its euscamtion of the sand it means 
that eaccuvation which other architects employ^ when they thiow out 
the sand only if they think it not strong enough to bear the weight of 
buildingb , in that case what it says es sound, but not at all new , 
nor will that method of excavation be new^ but old^ and common to all 
architects up to the last single one^ 

(2) If by that diggina oui of the sand it is meant that the whole 
oI the sand must be thouon away^ all removed and none retained^ 
and none of it m its opposite^ viz the vacuity of the place which it 
formerly filled^ must be employed as something firm and stable, that 
wiU be something new but not at all good, and though your method of 
excavation will he novels it will be spwnous^ 

(3) Ij it alleges that by force and weight of leasomng it 
achieves the following lesult with certainty and clearness ^I am 
an expert in Architecture^ and practise it, nevertheless, in so far 
as I am this, I am neith^ architect, mason, nor hodman, but some- 
thing so much withdrawn from these that I can be comprehended 
though these have not yet been grasped, exactly as animal or senUent 
thing can be gra>sped without our knowing what neighs, lows etc ^ ' 
this wiU be something sound but not new at all For every cross- 
road resounds with this tale, and it is taught in express words by 
oo&ryone who thinks that there are experts in architecture, and %f 
architecture hkeimse embraces the construction qf walls, so that those 
also are versed in Architecture, who mix lime and sand, who hew 
stone, and carry up the maternal in hods, all who think that labourers 
practice this craft, i e all to the lasit man are m agreement^ 

(4) If it declare that it has proved by valid and well considered 
reasons that its professor really exists and is a man skilled in 
Architecture, but that at the time of his existence, no architect really 
exists, nor any mason, nor hodman , in this case what it says will be 
new, but by no means sound, just ao if it said that animal could 
exist without there bomg lions, foxes, etc* 

(5) Another way to interpret this art is to suggest that, the 

1 Gf p 322 
» Of p 323 
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arckteet butlds, t e mploi/s the seienee of architecture tn eonstnusting 
bmldinge avd builds m such a way that he beholds and reviews his 
oum actum by a reflex act This mil imply also that he knows or 
considers that he builds (whick truly is to be conscious and to have 
consciousness of any actvmtif^ dnd it is maintained that this is 
a pi cperty qf ar^tecture, le qf an art ichtch holds a place superior 
to the science qf hodmen, and that it u on this condition that he is an 
at dated , m this ease the doctrine will be something not hithnto 
stated, but uhich ought to have been stated bqfore I uas waiting 
for this to appean, and when I saw the ^orts, futile as they weie, to 
produce it, I wanted time and, time again to suggest it To say this 
would be to say something sound, hut nothing new, for ue have been 
told vt by our teadmrs and they by theirs and, in my opinum, one 
gmeratum by another beginning mth the creation qf the lace^ 

If, then, this is the upshot, mth what a mperflmty qf mattes 
mU we not be kft I What redundancy > What vain repetOton / 
What cdxmt those devices far securing ghry and prestige i To 
purpose the talk about the instcibility of the sand, and 
iurbance qf the earth, and spectres, empty figments to tmrify us ? 
What an ending for that excavation whch was to be so prqfound 
that we were to be allowed to retain nothing but a meie su ap I Why 
those journeys so long and continuous to distant shores, afwr from the 
am^ shades and spectres? Finally what mU they do 
towcerds securing the stcdnhty of yom chapel, daimmg as they do 
fjf cf. tt cannot stamd unless eoery thing is turned upside down ? But 
ts the reason for interpolating new materials so qften and to 
swA an extent in order to lay aside the old, and then of ter dismissing 
the new, resume the old once more t Perhaps just as while we are in 
a tjm plA or in the presence of sovereign spirits we ought to behave 
ourselves otherwise than when m taverns or hovels, so these new 
mysteries require new ceremonies But why hoe not your art, 
drcpping all mrcumheutums, espressed the truth neatly, cUcaly, and 
briefly in a few words thus ‘7 buUd, I ham conscumsness qf this 
building, therefore I am an Architect’ ? 

(6) FknoiUy there ts the interpretation that your art alleges that 
It constructs houses, that it plans their bedrooms, apartments, porches, 
doors, windows, pillars and the rest, tn the mind bqforehand, and 
arranges them, and next, in order to get them const) ucted, gives in- 
struetums to those who supply the material, to the gaarrytnen, masons. 


1 Of p 828 
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roof-makei hodmen and otkei uoikmen^ and diiects then work^ and 
that this IS the •peculiar Junction oj the Architect in the sense that no 
othei wmkmen can effect that Junction This doctime will he new 
hut not bound It will indeed he gratuitous and thanklessly will it 
he received, unless some thance piesene and lescue it {that is its last 
refuge), appearing at its own time, like the god in the machine, a 
maivel for the gaping crowd But how long have we given up any 
hope of that happening ? 

Last reply Here I think you are fearful fm your art, which 
you Jove so and which you ch&i ish and treat, pardon me, as your own 
child You fear lest, now that I haxe charged it with so many sins, 
now that it shows flaws and threatens everywhen e to collapse, I should 
deem that it ought to he thrown into the ruhJmh-heap But don't be 
frightened I am youi fi tend I shall overcome youi appi ehensions, 
if I am not mistaken , I shall keep silence and await events I 
Know you and your cleat and keen-sighted mental vision When 
you have got some time for meditation and especmlly when you have 
thought over youi faithful lule in a seeiet letreat, you will shake off 
the dust Jrom it, cleanse it anew, and place before our sight a well 
balanced and polished Aichitectuie Meanwhile take this and listen 
to me while I pi oceed to reply to your questions I shall embrace 
in them many things which, in my zeal foi brevity I have lightly 
drawn together, such as, what concerns the arches, the openings foe 
windows, the columns, the porches, and the like^ But here we get the 
programme of a new comedy 

Whether Architecture can be Established Anew 

You ask thiidly When this point was reached, some of his 
friends seeing that the excessive jealousy and hatred by which he 
was agitated, had now become quite a disease, prevented him from 
going about declaiming m the stieets any longer, and forthwith 
earned him to a doctor 

Now I should certainly not venture to imagine any such similar 
fate for my Critic I shall here go only so far as to note how 
accurately he has imitated that Workman in all his actions It is 
quite in the same way that he acts the judge, the upnght judge 
forsooth, who takes great and scrupulous care lest he pronounce any 
rash decision After condemning me eleven times over on the pne 
count of rejecting the doubtful in order to establish^ the certain, 

1 Of p 324 
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and as it were digging trenches in order to lay the foundations of 
my building, he at length on the twelfth occasion comes to the 
examination of the point to be discussed and says, 

1 If I have understood it, as he m reality knows I have 
understood it, and as is clear from the words, You will neithet affirm 
nor deny, etc , which he himself attnbuted to me then indeed my 
doctnne contains something sound, but nothing new 

2 But if I have understood it in that other way, from which 
he has extracted the eleven preceding errors, and which he yet 
knows is quite remote from my meaning, seeing that above in 
paragraph 3 of his first question he has introduced me as taking an 
attitude of wonder and mockery towards it and saying How could 
that come into the mind of any sane man ? Then my doctnne, 
forsooth, contains some novelty, but nothing that is sound Now in 
the history of abuse has there ever been any person, I don't say so 
impudent) so mendacious, so contemptuous of all truth and ven- 
similitude, but so impudent and of such short memory, that in 
an elaborate dissertation to which much thought has been given, 
be has charged some one with holding an opinion, which in the 
beginning of the same dissertation, he admitted was held in abhor- 
rence by the very man whom he charged with holding it, to such 
an extent that he believed that no sane man could entertain it? 

As to the questions which follow (numbers 3, 4, and 5), both m 
my CnWs and in the Workman's list of charges, they are quite 
irrelevant, and were never set forward either by me or by the 
Architect It seems very likely that the Workman first devised 
them, in order that, since he dared not undertake any oi the things 
the architect performed, for fear of showing too evidently his lack 
of skill, he might nevertheless appear to attack something else 
besides his policy of excavation And it appears that my Cntic 
has m this respect followed his methods 

3 For when he says that a thinking thing can be understood, 
though the mind is not known, nor the soul, nor the body, his 
philosophy is no better than that of the Workman, when he says 
that to be skilled m Architecture belongs no more to an architect 
than to a mason or hodman, and that one so skilled can be under- 
stood apart from any of these 

4 Just as, also, it is equally inept to say that a thinking thing 
exists thou^ the mind does not exist) as to assert that one skilled 
in architecture can exist though no architect exists (at least if the* 
word mind is taken m the sense in which I, following established 
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usage, announced I understood it) And it is no more contradictory 
that a thinking thing should exist without a body than a man 
skilled in architecture should exist without tliere being masons or 
hodmen 

5 Likewise when my Cntic says that it is not suflScient that 
a substance be a thinking one, for it to have a higher position than 
matter, and be wholly spintual, such as alone he wishes to call 
mind, but that iii addition it requires by a reflex act to think it 
thinks or have a consciousness of its own thought, his delusion is 
as great as that of the Workman when he says that one who is 
skilled in architecture ought to consider by a reflex act that he 
possesses that skill before he can be an architect For although 
no one as a matter of fact is an architect who has not often reflected 
or at least been able to reflect that he possesses the skill required 
in building, yet manifestly he does not require to make tliat 
reflection in order to become an architect Nor is there any more 
need for tliat consideration or reflection in order that thinking 
substance be placed above matter For the first thought, whatever 
it be, by which we become aware of anything does not differ more 
from the second by which we become aware that we have become 
aware of that, than this second differs from the third by which we 
become aware that we have become aware that we have become 
aware Again if it be allowed that the first function belongs to 
a corporeal thing, there is not the least reason why the second 
should not be so attnbuted also Wherefore we must note that our 
Cntic comhnts a much more dangerous error here tliau the work- 
man For he removes the true and highly intelligible differentia 
between corporeal and incorporeal things, viz that the former think 
but the latter do not, and substitutes in its place another which 
can in no wise be thought essential, viz that the former reflect that 
they think, while the latter do not Thus he does all tliat he can 
towards preventing a true understanding of the distinction between 
the human mind and the body 

6 He IS less to be excused in favouring the cause of the 
brutes and wushing to ascribe thought to them not less than to 
men, tlian the Workman in attempting to arrogate to himself and 
his like a skill in architecture no less tlmn that possessed by the 
Architect 

Finally it is m everything sufhciently apparent that both have 
been alike in thinking not of objections that had any "^uth or veri- 
^ similitude, but merely of such as might be trumped up for the 
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purpose of casting abpcisions on an enemy and repiesentiiig him 
quite unskilled and a fool, to those \\ho did not know him or do not 
take pain's to inquire more curiously into the truth of the matter 
Indeed he who reports about the Workman, m order to express his 
mad liatred, relates how he extolled the Architect’s excavations as 
a magnificent cohtniance, but scorned the uncovering of the stone 
vrhich that excavation revealed and the chapel built upon it as 
matters of no moment Yet nevertheless out of his friendship and 
singular good will to him he rendeied thanks etc Likewise at the 
end he introduces himself as making these wonderful declarations 
If, theny this ts tie upshot, vith what a sttp&i flinty of matter ivill tue 
not be left? What redundancy f What uzin repetitions f What 
about tho^iemce^ for securing ghry and pr estige^ ? etc And shortly 
after Here I think you are fearful for your ait, which you love 
and cherish so, etc Likewise But don't be ft ightened, I am your 
friend All this describes the Workman’s malady so graphically 
tliat no poet could draw a more living picture But it is sur* 
pnsing that our Author should imitate all the same peculianties 
with such enthusiasm that he does not notice what he himself is 
doing, and does not emplov that reflex act of thought by which, 
according to his recent statement, men are distinguished from the 
brutes For he surely would not say that there was too great a 
display of words in my writings if he considered how many more he 
employs himself In what I cannot call his attack since he uses no 
arguments to further it, but (to use a somewhat bitter expression 
since there is none other that so well expresses the truth of the 
matter) in his reviling, he attacks at large length merely the 
subject of the doubt of which I treated Neither would he have 
talked of lain repetition if he had seen how prolix, how redundant, 
how full of empty loquacity is the whole of his Dissertation, in the 
end of which, he nevertheles'> sajs, he has studied brevity But 
since he there says that he is friendly to me, in order that I may 
deal with him in the fhendhest fasliion, I shall do as the Workman’s 
friends did who carried him ofi to the doctor and shall commend 
him to his Supenor® 

1 Cf p 323 

^ These words seem to foreshadow the * Letter to Father Dinet* which 
follows this woik and followed it in the original edition 
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PEEFATOEY NOTE 


Dinet, who became Confessor to the King of France, was 
Descartes’ instructor as a boy at the Jesuit College of La Fl^che, 
and Descartes ever bore for him the profoundest regard, as is shown 
by the tone m which he wntes 

In the second edition of the 'Meditations, Objections and 
Bephes’ this Letter is appended The Seventh Objections are 
by Pfere Bourdm, the Jesuit whose supenor was Pfere Dinet, and 
Descartes explains to the latter his grievance against Bourdm, 
as also against Gisbert Voet, a Protestant Minister of Utrecht 
This letter is therefore closely connected with the ‘Objections,’ 
and IS pnnted at the end of these in the edition of MM Adam 
and Tannery 



TO THE MOST EEVEREND FATHER DINET 
OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, HEAD OF 
THE PROVINCE OF FRANCE FROM 
RENATUS DES CARTES 

When recently I indicated to the Reverend Father Mersenne by 
the letter which I wrote to him, that I would have greatly desired 
that the Dissertation which I learned the Reveiend Father^ had 
wntten concerning me should have been published by him, or else 
that it should ha\e been sent to me in order that I might have it 
pubhshed with the rest of the Objections that others had sent me, 
and when I asked that he should try to obtain this either from 
him, or else, because I judged it a most just request, at least 
iBrom your Reverence, he replied that he had placed my letter in 
your Reverence’s hands, and that not alone had you favourably 
received it, but that you had even given many indications of singular 
sagacity, kindness, and good-will towards me And this I have very 
clearly ‘recognised even from the fact that the Dissertation in 
question was sent me This not only makes me deeply grateful to 
you, but it also impels me here to say freely what I think of that 
Dissertation, and at the same time to ask your advice concerning 
the plan of my studies 

To tell the truth I no sooner held this Dissertation in my hands, 
than I rejoiced as though I had m my possession a great treasure , 
since there is nothing more to be desired than either to protest the 
certainty of my opinions, as it may haply be if, after distinguished 
men have examined them, no error is discovered in them, or else 
that 1 should be shown my errors in order that I may correct 
them And just as in well constituted bodies there is a union and 
inter-connection of parts so great that no single part employs, 
merely its own strength, but^ especially, a sort of commoiT strengtH 

1 1 e. the Bev Father Bourdm 
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belonging to the whole supplements the agency of each member, 
so, being a^\are of the intiinate connection that ordinanly exists 
between the vanous members of yowr Society, I did not judg^ 
when 1 received the Dissertation of the Reverend Father^ that I 
received the communication of one individual, but I believed that 
it was an exact and accuiate judgment on my opinions formed by 
die whole body of your Society 

Nevertheless, after having read it, I was very much taken aback, 
and I then began to see that I must judge of it in quite another 
way than I had at first done For without doubt had the work 
come from one who was imbued with the same spirit as that which 
pervades all your Society, more, or certaml> not less, kindness, 
gentleness, and modesty would be observed in it than in the case of 
those pnvate individuals who have wntten to me on the same sub- 
ject , but far from that being so, if you could compare it with their 
objections to my Meditations, you will not fail to believe that it is 
the latter which have been composed hy men who lead the rehgious 
life, convinced that the former is conceived in terms so bitter as to 
shame any private person and certainly one bound by special 
vows to practise virtue more than other men There should 
also be observed in it a love of God and an ardent zeal for the 
advancement of His glory, but on the contrary it appears as though 
the wnter impugned all reason and truth, and, by ill founded 
authonties and fictions, the principles of which I availed myself m 
proving the existence of God and the real distinction between the 
soul of man and the body Tliere should in addition be observed 
knowledge, reason and good sense, but short of desinng to place in 
the category of knowledge an acquaintance with the Latin tongue 
such as the nff-raff of Rome had m olden days, I have not observed 
in his wmtiugs any trace of these, any more than I have observed 
any reasoning which was not either illegitimate or false, nor finally 
any token of ingenuity of mind, which was not more worthy of an 
artizan than of a Father of the Society I do not speak of prudence, 
or of other virtues which are so pre-eminent m your Society, and 
which yet do not appear in this Dissertation, nor is there m it 
the slightest trace of such shown But one might at least expect to 
remark m it a reverence for truth, probity and candour, on the 
contiaiy it is very manifestly seen by the notes I have wntten*, 
l^t can be imagined more removed from every appearance 

^ Bourdin 

• Cf Obj vn Vol n p 267 
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of truth than all that he imputes to me in this writing And 
further, just as when one portion of our body is so disposed that it is 
>4jnpossible for it to follow the law that is common to the whole 
-body, we infer that it is suffering from some disease peculiai to it, 
so the Dissertation of the Reveiend Father cleaily demonstrates to 
us that he does not enjoy that health which is foiiiiS in the rest of 
the body of >our Society As however we do not the less esteem 
the head of a man, or the man in his entirety, because there may 
possibly be certain evil humours that liave flowed against his will 
and in spite of himself, either into his foot or finger, but rather 
praise the constancy and virtue with which he does not faii to 
endure the pains inflicted by his cure and as no one has ventured 
to condemn Cams Manus for having vancose veins, and as on the 
contrary he is often more praised by wnters for ha\mg courageously 
suffered one of his legs to be cut, than for having obtained the 
consulate on seven different occasions and having obtained many 
■victories o'ver his enemies, so, not being ignorant of the pious 
and paternal affection that you cherish for all that pertains to 
yourselves, the more unsatisfactory the Dissertation seems to me, 
the more do I esteem your integrity and prudence in having desired 
it to be sent to me, and the more do I honour and reverence your 
whole Society But inasmuch as the Reverend Father has consented 
to send me his Dissertation, in case it may seem rash in me to 
judge that he did not do it of himself, I will explain why I feel 
impelled to believe this, and so I shall narrate all that has hitherto 
passed between him and me 

As early as the year 1640 he wrote against me other treatises 
on Optics which I hear that he read out to his pupils, and he even 
gave copies to these pupils for purposes of transcnption — not 
perhaps to all, as to that I am ignorant, but certainly to some, and 
it may be credited that it was to those who were the most chenshed 
and faithful, for on making request of one of them, m whose hands 
it had been, for a copy, he could not be persuaded to give it 
Subsequently he published theses upon that subject, which were for 
three days sustained in your College of Pans with great display and 
extraordinary publicity , wliile it is true that on this occasion he 
touched on some other matters, he was chiefly engaged in disputing 
about my opinions, and obtained many successes at my expense- 
successes not difficult to achieve over an absentee I further saw 
the Attack on me which served as Preface to these Disputations 
^hich were read at the begmning, and winch the Reverend Father 
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had composed with much toil and study Here the object was 
clearly none other than to impugn my opinions , nevertheless the 
words objected to and laid to m> charge were none that 1 had eve^ 
written and thought, and they were all so nonsensical that it was 
impossible that they should occur to any sane man, any more than 
those which he attributed to me in his Dissertation This I ex- 
plained at the time m the Notes upon it which I sent pnvately to 
the author, whom I did not then know as belonging to the 
Society 

And in the theses it is not only that he condemned my opinions 
as false, which would be open to any one to do, especially if he had 
reasons ready to prove his point , but also, with his usual candour, 
he altered the signihcation of certain terms Thus, for example, 
the angle which in optics is called the refractive \ he calls the angle 
of lefraction® The subtlety is much the same as i\hen in his 
Dissertation he says he understands by body^ that which thinks^ 
and by soul®, that which is extended®, and by this artifice certain 
of my discoveries were expressed m very different language, and 
brought forward as his own, while me he convicted of having a 
different and quite foolish opinion about them 

Being warned of this, I at once wrote to the Reverend Sector of 
the College, and begged that ‘ since my opimons had been judged 
worthy of public lefutation, he would not also judge me unworthy 
— I who might still be counted amongst his disciples — ^to see the 
arguments which had been used to refute them ’ And I added 
many other reasons which seemed to me to suffice to cause him to 
grant me what 1 asked for, such as, amongst others, that ‘I much 
preferred being instructed by those of your Company than by any 
others whatever, because I excessively honour and respect them 
both as my masters and as the only instructors of my youth, I 
have further in the Discourse on Method^ p 75, asked all those 
who may read my writings to take the trouble of making me 
acquainted with any errors into which they may have seen me slide, 
telhng them that they will ever find me ready to correct them, and 
that I do not think that any one will be found, above all amongst 
those who profess a religious life, who would prefer to convict me 
of error in the presence of others, and in my absence, rather than 
to show me my faults, and that at least I could not doubt that 
• 

• ^ xefraAus * dabat nomen anguli refractioxiis ^ corpus 

^ id quod cogitat ^ animam * id quod est extensum 
^ In this edition, Yol i p 126 
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love to his neighbour would be shown by a person such as I 
descnbe * 

To this the Reverend Rector made no reply, but the Reverend 
'Father' wrote to me that he would send me his treatises m a week, 
that IS, the reasons which he made use of in order to impugn my 
opinions A short time thereafter I received letters from certain 
other Fathers of the Society which promised me in his name the 
same thing in about six mouths, perhaps because, as they did not 
approve of these treatises (for they (hd not expressly avow that 
they were aware of anything which he had done against me), they 
demanded this time in order to correct them And finally the 
Reverend Father sent me letters, not only wntten by his own 
hand, but also sealed with the seal of the Society, which showed me 
that it was by the order of his superiors that he wrote , what he 
said was (1) That the R&oereni Bectm^ beeing th(it the communica- 
tions I had addtested to him concerned him aloncy had ordefied him to 
reply to them hmself, and to give me his reasons for his action 
(2) That he had nevei undertaken^ not would he ever undeitake any 
special attack on my opinions (3) That if he had never responded 
to the request made in the Method, p 75, this must he attributed to 
his ignorance, since he had never lead the Method through (4) As 
n egards the Notes which I had made on his opening discoui se he had 
nothing to add to what he had already leplied, and would have 
written if his fi lends had not counselled him to do othen wise , that is 
to say, he had nothing whatever to say on my notes because he had 
indicated nothing but that he would send me the reasons he had for 
combating my opinions, and by these words he simply declared 
that he would never send them to me, because his friends had 
dissuaded him from doing so 

From all these things it was easy to see that he had burned with 
the desire of denouncing me and had undertaken that enterpnse on 
his own account and without the consent of the other Fathers of 
the Society , and consequently that he was actuated by another 
spint than that of your Society, and finally that there was nothing 
he desired less than that I should see what he had wntten against 
me Although it seemed to me to be quite unworthy to see a man 
of his sacred profession, with whom I had never had any con- 
troversy, and who was quite unknown to me, so publicly, so 
openly, and so extraordinarily biassed against me, giving as has 


^ Bourdin* 
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excuse simply that he had never read my Discourse on Method, 
the untruth of which clearly appeared from the fact that he had 
frequently censured my Analysis, both m his Theses and in thalT^ 
opening discourse, although I nowhere else treated of it at all 
or even spoke^of it under the name Analysis, excepting in that ‘ 
Discourse on Method which he declaied he had never read Yet at 
the same time, since he promised m the future to abstain from 
annoying me, I freely overlooked the past 

And I do not wonder in the least that the Reverend Rector had 
on the first occasion ordered nothing more severe than that he 
him^self should give me his reasons for his proceeding, and thus 
confess openly that he could not maintain in my presence one of 
those things that he had anogantly advanced against me, whether 
m his Theses or dunng his Disputations, or in his Treatises , and 
that he had likewise nothing to reply to the notes I had written on 
his Attack But I am certainly much astonished that the Reverend 
Father has had so great a desire to attack me, that after havmg seen 
the little success that this first Attack had happily had, and that, after 
the time during which he had promised me to carry on no particular 
warfwre against my opinions^ nothing that was new passed between 
him and me, or even between me and any one of your members, he 
yet wrote his Dissertation For if he does not carry on a particular 
warfare against my opmions, I am altogether ignorant of what 
combating the opinions of others means, if perchance he does not 
excuse himself by saying that as a matter of fact he does not impugn 
my opinions, but those of other insane ones, which calumniously he 
has ascribed to me , or else that he never thought that his Disserta- 
tion would fall into my hands For it is easy to judge by the style 
m which it IS written, that it has never been purposely designed 
to be placed m the number of the Objections made against my 
Meditations , for this is sufficiently clear from the fact that he did 
not wish me to see his other Treatises (for what could they contain 
worse than what it contains ?) , it is finally very manifest by the 
wonderfully full licence which he gives himself to attnbute to me 
opinions quite different from my own, for he would have shown 
himself a little more restrained than he is, liad he thought that 
I should have reproached him publicly For that reason I feel and 
express my deepest thanks for receiving the Dissertation, certainly 
to hum but to the Society and to you 
I should have hked that this opportunity, such as it is, noT( 
offered me of thankmg you, could be coxgoined with concealment 
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of the injuries i\hich he has done me, rather than with some 
desiie to avenge myself, lest I should seem to do this foi mj own 
Sake , and in fact I should not do so did I not think that it 
would conduce to your honour and that of your Society, and lead 
to the discovery of very useful truths But, as>the Reveiend 
Father teaches mathematics in your College of Pans, which may 
be called one of the most celebrated in the whole world, and as 
the mathematical is the faculty in which I am said principally 
to be engaged, so, just i& there is no peison in all your Society 
whose authority can moie efficaciously impugn my opinions than 
his, there is similarly no one whose errors m this matter could 
more easily be attributed to you all, were I to pass them over m 
silence For many people would persuade themselves that he alone 
from out of all your Body, had been selected to judge of my opinions, 
and thus that on the above question as much regard ought to be 
paid to him alone as to you all, and in this matter that the same 
judgment should be passed on ^ou as on him 

And further, though the advice which he has followed in this 
matter is very well suited to impede, or temporanly retaid, the 
knowledge of the truth, it is not sufficient to suppress it altogether, 
and you would certainly receive no honour if it came to be dis- 
covered For he made no effort to refute my opinions by reasoning, 
but contented himself with setting forth as mine, other opinions 
of a ver^ inappropriate and pointless description, conceived in 
teims sufficiently like mine, and simply mocking them as unworthy 
of being refuted By this artifice he would easily have turned 
away all those who do not know me, or who have never seen 
my wntmgs, from reading them , and he would perhaps by this 
means have prevented a yet further examination by those who 
having seen them do not sufficiently understand them as yet, that 
IS to say, the most part of those who have seen them for, as a 
matter of fact, they would never have doubted that a man of his 
profession, and especially one belonging to your Society, would have 
dared confidently to set forth opinions as mine, which were not 
mine, and to mock at them 

And to this end it would have helped greatly that his Disserta- 
tion had not been seen by all, but had merely been communicated 
pnvately to certam of his friends , for by this means it would have 
been easy for him to arrange that it would be seen by noqe of tho^ 
who could have recognized his fictions , and the others would have 
placed so much the more credence m him, inasmuch as they would 
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he persuaded that he would not have desired to bring it to light in 
case of its prejudicing in> reputation, and that he was rendenng to 
me the seivice of a fnend And yet there would have been no 
dangei of it«! not being read by a sufficient number of persons, for 
if he had onlj Jbeen able to persuade the friends of your Society, m 
youi College of Pans, as he hoped to do, this their opinion would 
liave easily passed on to all the other members of your Society who 
are scattered over the world , and from them it would have passed 
to almost all other men, who had placed their trust in the authority 
of ypur Society And if that had happened, I should not have been 
much suipri^^ed, for since each of you is incessantly occupied with his 
own particular studies, it is impossible that all can examine all the 
new books which are every day in great numbers published , I fancy 
howevei that you would refer a book to the judgment of whoever 
ot youi Society was the first to read it, and follow his judgment in 
deciding whethei the others would read the work, or abstain from so 
doing It seems to me that this has already been proved in respect 
of the Tieatise which I published on Meteors , for seeing it treats of 
a section of philosophy which is therein explamed more accurately, 
if 1 am not mistaken, and more probably, than it is by any of the 
authors who have written upon it before me, I do not see that 
there is any reason why these philosophers who year by year teach 
Meteors in your College, should not deal with it, if it be not that 
possibly b} believing the wrongful judgments made upon me by the 
Reveiend Father, they have never read it 

Bat as long as he never did anything but attack those writings 
of mine w'hich deal with physics or mathematics, I did not concern 
m>selt greatly But seeing that m this Dissertation he under- 
took to destroy, not by reasoning, but by abuse, the pnnciples 
of Metaphysics of which I availed myself in demonstrating the 
existence of God and the real distinction between the soul of man 
and the body, I judged the knowledge of these truths to be so 
important, that I beheved no sensible man could object if I under- 
took to defend what I have written with all my strength And it 
will not be difficult tc? accomplish this, for, since he has not objected 
to anything in me but that 1 earned doubt much too far, it is not 
necessary in order to show how unjust he is iii blaming me for this, 
that I should here mention all the places in my Meditations in 
^ich I hftve diligently, and, if I mistake not, more accurately than 
any other who has wntten on the subject* successfully refuted thajt 
doubt but it IS sufficient that I should here make known to you 
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what I have expressly wntten in the beginning of my reply to the 
third Objection , for I set forth no reasons for doubt with the object 
bf persuading others thereto, but on the contrary for the purpose 
of refuting them , in this matter I clearly followed the example of 
doctors who ‘ describe the illness m regard to whioh they wish to 
teach the cure ’ And teU me, pray, who has been so audacious and 
impudent as to blame Hippocrates or Galen for having shown the 
causes which engender illness, and who has concluded therefrom that 
they neither of them taught anything but the Method of falling ill ^ 

Certainly those who know that the Reverend Father has Jhad 
this audacity, would have difficulty in persuading themselves that 
in this matter he acted on his own account and following his own 
counsel, if I did not myself bear witness and make known, how it 
came about that his previous wntmgs against me had not been 
approved by your Society, and his last Dissertation has been sent 
to me at your request And as this could not be more conveniently 
done than in this letter, I think that it is not out of place that 
I cause it to be printed with the Annotations which I have made 
on his Dissertation^ 

And in order that I might myself denve some profit therefrom, 

I would like here to say something to you of the Philosophy on 
which I am engaged, and which, if nothing prevents me, I mean to 
bnng to hght m one or two years* Having m the year 1637 
published some specimens of this Philosophy, I did all m my power to 
protect myself from the ill-wiU which I well saw, unworthy as I was, 
would be drawn upon me , this was the reason why I did not wish to 
put my name to them, not as perhaps has appeared to some, because 
I had not confidence in the truth of the reasons contained m them, 
and was in any degree ashamed of havmg written them , it was for 
the same reason that I declared expressly in my Discourse on 
Method that it appeared to me that I should m nowise consent to 
my philosophy being published dunng my life And I should still 
be of the same mind if, as I hoped, as reason seemed to promise me, 
this had freed me from at least some measure of lU-wiU But the 
result was quite otherwise For such hasr been the lot of my 
wntmgs, that although they could not have been understood by 
many, yet because they were comprehended by some, and indeed 
by persons who were very intellectual and learned, who deigned to 

^ The Notae of Descartes interpolated in the Dissertatio of Father Bonxdm, 
appeared, as a matter of fact, under the title of Ol^eetwnei tepttmae etc in the 
‘^me volume as this Letter to Father Dinet 

^ 1 e The Principles of Philosophy ^ published in 1644 
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examine them mth more care than others, many truths which had 
not hitherto been discovered were theie recognised as being present 
and the fame of this becoming bruited abroad, made many personi 
likewise believe that I knew somewhat as certain and incontro- 
vertible in philosophy, which was not subject to dispute This 
finally caused the greater part not only of those who, being outside 
the Schools, were at liberty to philosophize as they liked, but even 
the greater part of those who teach, more especially of the younger 
teachers, who place their trust more on strength of intellect than on 
a false reputation for knowledge, and, in a word, all those who love 
trutii, to beg me to brmg my philosophy to the light of day But 
as to the others, that is to say those who prefer to appear learned 
rather than to be such, and who already imagine themselves to have 
acquired some renown amongst the learned just because they are 
able to dispute with acnmony in all the controversies of the Schools, 
since they feared that if the truth came to be discovered all these 
controversies would cease, and by the same means all their teaching 
would come into contempt, and further having some idea that if 
I published my philosophy the truth might be discovered, they 
have not mde^ dared to declare openly that they did not desire 
that it should be pubhshed, but they have betrayed a great ammosity 
towards me And it has been veiy easy for me to distinguish the 
one from the others For those who wish to see my philosophy 
pubhshed, recollected very well that I had intended not to publish it 
dunng my life, and many even complained of me that I preferred to 
leave it to our successors rather than to give it to my contemporanes , 
however all men of mtelligence who knew the reason of it, and who 
saw that it was not due to want of will on my part to serve the 
pubhc, did not for all that like me the less But as for those who 
apprehended that it might never see the light, they have never 
recollected the facts of the case, or at least they have not wished to 
believe them, but on the contrary they supposed that I had merdy 
promised its pubhcation hence according to these I was called the 
fcmms promxm and compared to those who for many years boasted 
that they were going to publish books, to which they had never 
even put pen This hkewise causes the Reverend Father to say 
that I had been expected to publish for so long that now we must 
despair of publication altogether , this is truly absurd, as if one 
aould expect something of a man not yet old, which no one has 
lieen able^to accomphsh dunng centunes And it not also bears 
evidence of imprudence, since m thinking to blame me, he yet 
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confesses that I am such that a few years have sufficed to make the 
delay of a woik on my part seem long which I should not expect 
"Turn to finish within a thousand years supposing ue both could live 
so long Men of this type in the full belief that I had resolved to 
publish this philosophy which gave them so much jj^ppiehension, as 
soon as it was in a state of leadmess, commenced to decry by 
calumnies, concealed as well as open and public, not only the 
opinions expounded m the wntiugs which I had already published, 
but principally also this to them still unknown philosophy, with the 
idea either of preventing me from pnnting it, or of destroying jt so 
soon as it came to light and so to speak strangling it m its cradle 
At first I did nothing but laugh at the vanity of all their efforts, 
and the more vehemently I found them attacking my writings, the 
higher in my opinion did they rate me But when I saw that their 
number increased from day to day, and, as generally happens, that 
there were many more who lost no occasion of seeking to injure 
me than there were of those who were desirous of giving me their 
support, I dreaded tliat they might by their secret practices acquire 
some power, and more disturb my leisure, if I remained constant 
in my design of not pnnting my philosophy, than were I to oppose 
them openly , and by producing the whole of that which they do fear 
I shall see to it that they have nothing to fear I have resolved to 
give to the public all the small amount of my meditations on 
philosophy, and to work to the utmost of my power to bnng it to 
pass that if they are found to be true, my opinions may be generally 
accepted This will cause their not being prepared in the same order 
and style as 1 have formerly adopted with the greater part of them 
in the Treatise whose argument I expounded in the Discourse on 
Method, but I shall make use of a mode ot wnting more suited to 
the usages of the Schools, in treating each question m short articles, 
so that each one may depend for its proof only on those that precede, 
and thus all may together form but one single body And by this 
means I hope that the truth of all thmgs as to which there is dis- 
putation in philosophy will be so clearly seen that all those who 
desire to seek it will find it very easily in my*wntings 

In fact all young people seek truth when first they apply them- 
selves to the study of philosophy AU others also, of whatever age, 
seek it when they meditate alone by themselves on the matters of 
Philosophy, and examine them for their own use Even the pnnees 
^aud magistrates and all those who establish academies or colleges, 
and who furmsh great sums for the teaching of Philosophy in them, 
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are quite ananimous m desiring that as far as possible, only true 
philosophy shall be taught And if it be permitted by princes that 
dubious and controversial questions shall be agitated, it is not iit 
order that those who are their subjects shall by this custom of dis- 
putation and controversy learn to become more contentious, more 
refractory, and more opinionative, and thus less obedient to their 
supenors and more likely to become seditious, but merely m order 
that, by such disputes, they may be convinced of the truth , or if a 
long experience has persuaded them that it is rarely discovered by 
such means, they are yet so jealous of it, that they believe that the 
small amount of hope there is of finding it should not be neglected 
For there has never been a people so savage or barbarous, or one 
which shrinks so much from the right use of the reason which per- 
tains to man alone, as to desire opinions to be taught in its midst 
contrary to the known truth And there is no doubt that we ought 
to prefer truth to all the opinions opposed to it, however deep-rooted 
and common they may be , and that all those who teach others 
should be obliged to seek it with all their might and when they 
have found it to teach it 

But perhaps it may not be thought that it will be found m the 
new philosophy which I promise For it is not likely that I alone 
should have seen more clearly than thousands of the most intelligent 
of men who have accepted the opinions commonly received m the 
Schools , and roads fr^uently followed and known are always more 
reliable than new and unknown ones, and this is particularly true of 
our theology, as to which the expenence of many years has shown us 
that it agrees with the old and ordinary philosophy very well, and 
this IS uncertain with regard to a new one And it is for that 
reason that some mamtain that we must early pievent its publica- 
tion and demolish it, in case, by attracting to itself by the charm of 
novelty a multitude of ignorant persons, it may gradually increase, 
and strengthen itself through time, or else trouble the peace and 
quietude of the Schools or Academies, or even bring new heresies 
into the Church 

I reply to this that m truth I make claim to nothing, nor do I 
profess to see more than other men , but this perhaps has been of 
use to me, namely, that, not trusting very much to my own genius, 

I followed only the simplest and easiest roads For we must not be 
astonished if anyone makes more progress in following these paths 
than othem, endowed with much greater talent, make over the^ 
rough and impenetrable roads which they follow 
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I further add that I do not desire that my simple word should 
be accepted regarding the truth of what I promi^^e, but that judg- 
ment should be made on the writings which I have already published 
For I did not there make tnal of one question oi two, but explained 
more than a thousand which had not so far been expounded by 
any one befoie , and although hitherto man> had looked at my 
writings askance, and endeavoured in all sorts of wa}s to refute 
them, no one that I know of has as yet been able to find them 
not tiue If an enumeration is made of all the questions that 
have during all the centimes through which the other philosophies 
have flourished, been through their means solved, we shalPfind 
them neither so numerous nor so celebrated as those of mine 
But further, I state boldly that the solution of no one question 
has e'ver been given by the aid of the principles of the philosophy 
of the Peripatetics, that I mjself cannot demonstrate to be false and 
illegitimate And to prove this, let any one set before me, not all, 
for I do not consider that they are worth the trouble of employing 
much time upon, but some of the most striking questions, and 
I promise that I shall stand by what I have said I simply make 
it known here m order to lemove all mattei of dispute, that in 
speaking of the particular pnnciples of the Peripatetic philosophy, 
I do not except questions the solution of which are deiived either 
entirely from the expenence common to all men, or from the 
consideration of figures and movements proper to mathematicians, 
or finally from the notions of metaphysics which are commonly- 
received, and which seem to have been admitted by me just as 
much as are the preceding, as appears from my Meditations 
I go further and say what may seem to be a paradox, viz tliat 
there is nothing in all this philosophy in so far as it is termed 
Penpatetic and different from others, that is not new , and that on 
the other hand there is nothing in mine that is not old Foi, as 
regards pnnciples, I accept those alone which have been generally 
accepted by all philosophers, and which for that reason are the most 
ancient of all, and that which I finally deduce from them appears to 
be, as I clearly sliow, so contained and implied in these pnnciples, 
that it would seem that it is likewise very ancienu, since nature 
herself has engraved it upon our minds But, on the other hand, the 
pnnciples of the ordinary philosophy, at least at the time at which 
they were invented by Anstotle or by others, were new, nor sho^d 
they be esteemed to be better now than they then^were, and 
' nothing has been as yet deduced from them which is not contested, 
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and Tillich, accoidinq to the custom of the Schools, is not subject 
to change at the hands of individual philosophers, and hence 
-i\hich IS not entirely nei^, since it is every day made afresh 

As to theology, as one tiuth can never be contrary to anothe* 
truth, it nould be a kind of impiety to fear that the truths dis- 
covered ill phifosophj %veie contrary to those of the true Faith 
And I even asseit that our religion teaches us nothing which 
could not be as easily, or even more easily, explained m accordance 
with my piinciples, than with those commonly received And it 
seems to me that I have already given a sufficiently full proof of 
tha^at the end of my Reply to the Fourth Objections, in respect 
of a question in which we usually have the greatest trouble in 
making philosophy accord ^nth theology And I am still ready to 
do tlie same in regard to othei questions, were there need, and 
even hkewise to show that there are many things in the ordinary 
philosophy which are not really m accordance with these that in 
theology are certain, although this is usuallj dissimulated by those 
who support that philosophy, or through long habit of acceptance 
of them, the fiact is not perceived 

We must not likewise fear that my opinions may increase too 
much b> attracting to them a multitude ignorant and greedy for 
novelty On the contrary, since experience shows that those who 
appiove of them aie the more cultivated, whom not novelty but 
truth attracts, the> cannot make headway too quickly 

We must not either apprehend that it may disturb the peace of 
the Schools, but on the othei hand, since all the philosophers embroil 
themselves in so many controversies that they can nevei be in a 
greater warfare tlian they now are, there is no better method for 
establishing peace amongst them, and refuting the heresies which 
day by day levive then controversies, than by obliging them to 
receive the opinions which, like mine, are proved to be true For 
the clear conception that we have of them, will remove all matter 
of doubt and di'^putation 

And from all this we see clearly that there is in truth no reason 
why some men should be so anxious to turn away others from a 
knoAvledge of my opinions, except that holding them to be evident 
and certain, they are afraid that they should stand in the way of 
that reputation for learning that they themselves have acquired 
through the knowledge of other less probable reasoning So that this 
vefy envy f^t they bear, is no small proof of the truth and certainty 
of m> philosophy But lest peiliaps I may seem to be boasting Msely^ 
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of the envy in ^hich I am held, with nothing to call in evidence but 
the Dissertation of the Reverend Father, I shall tell you here what 
-has happened not long since m one of the most recent Academies of 
these Provinces 

A certain Doctor of Medicine^ — ^a man of most subtle and per- 
ceptive mind, and of the number of those who, aliJhough they are 
well taught in the philosophy of the Schools, yet because they 
disbelieve it and are open minded, are not on that account very 
proud, nor imagine themselves to be wise in the way m which 
others do, who are so to speak drunken with knowledge — ^read my 
Dioptnc and Meteors so soon as they saw the light, and at^nce 
judged that they contained within them the pnnciples of a 
Philosophy more true than any other And having diligently 
collated them and deduced others from them, he was so skilful and 
diligent as m a few months to compose an entire treatise on Physio- 
logy which, when shown to a few of his own friends, gave them 
such pleasure that they made application to the magistracy and 
obtained for him a professoriate of medicine which was then vacant, 
and which he had hitherto not tned to procure In this way, having 
become professoi, he judged that it was his duty to make it his 
business mainly to teach those things which had procured him the 
office, and that so much the more that he believed them to be true, 
and held the contrary to be false But as it came to pass that by 
this means he attracted to himself a large number of auditors who 
deserted the other classes, certain of his colleagues, seemg that he 
was preferred to them, commenced to be emious and frequently 
brought complaints against him to the magistracy, requesting that 
he should be forbidden to teach the new doctrine And yet for 
three years they could obtain nothing against him excepting that 
he was exhorted to teach the elements of the ordinary philosophy 
and medicine along with his own pnnciples, so that by this means 
he should put it in the power of his audience to read the works of 
others For the magistracy being prudent, saw very clearly that 
if these new opinions were true, it should not prevent their being 
published , if, on the other hand, they were fiilse, there was no need 
to prohibit them, because m a short while they would collapse of 
themselves But seeing that on the contrary they grew from day to 
day, and that they were followed out for the most part by men of 
highest ment and distinction, rather than by the more humble md 

* 

^ Heuncas Begins or Henry de Boy, of Utrecht, at one tune an ardent 
adherent of Descartes 
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youthful who were more easily turned aside by the authonty or 
advice of the envious, the magistrates gave a new emplo3mient to 
this doctor, which was indeed to explain on certain days of the week>- 
certain extra lessons on Problems of Physics^ — both those suggested 
by Anstotle and by others — ^thus gi'ving to him a better occasion 
for the treatment of all portions of Physics than he could have had 
in merely dealing with his own subject of Medicine And his other 
colleagues would have thereafter remained quiet and given place 
to the truth, if it had not been that one, the Hector of the Academy-, 
resolved to use all the machinery in his power to oust him And 
in older that you may know something of these my adversaries I 
shall in a few words sketch his character 

This one is termed a theologian, an orator, and a controversialist, 
and he has acquired great repute amongst the populace from the 
fact that declaring now against the Roman church, now against 
others which are different from his own, and now against the poweis 
that be, he betrays an ardent and indomitable zeal for religion, and 
occasionally also mingles m his discourse words of a scunilous kind 
which gains the ears of the commonalty, but since every day he 
bnngs out many little books which, however, deserve to be read by 
none, and further cites various authors who yet more frequently tell 
against him than in his favour, and whom he probably knows only by 
their table of contents , and as he speaks very boldly, but also with 
very little skill, of all the sciences, as though he were very learned 
in them, he passes for bemg very wise before the ignorant But those 
persons who have greater understanding who know how he has always 
shown himself ready to quarrel with anybody, and how frequently in 
disputes he has brought forward abuse rather than reasons, and basely 
retreated after bemg vanquished, if they are of a religion different 
from his, openly jeer at and disdain him , and some have even 
so controverted him publicly that it would seem that nothing 
farther remained to be said against him , and if they are of the 
same religion, although they excuse and support him as much as 
they can, they yet do not in their hearts approve of him 

After this individual had been Rector foi some time, it came to 
pass that when my medical friend wras presiding at the defence of 
certain theses by some of his pupils, they were not given an oppor- 
tunity to reply to the arguments brought before them, but were 

^ Begins 'Tas made Professoi Extraordinary of Physics on Sept 6, 1638, and 
an Ordinary i^ofessor on March 18, 1639 

2 Gisbertns Voetins, Bector of the University of Utrecht 1641--1642 
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disturbed dll the tune by students stamping their feet I do not 
say that this stamping was instigated by this theologian through 
^ his friends, for as to this I have no knowledge, but certainly it was 
not done previously, and I heard afterwards from some who are 
worthy of credence, and who were present, that it could not have 
been excited through the fault of the President or hhs respondents, 
since these noises always began before they had explained their 
views And yet the report was spread abroad that the new philo- 
sophy was badly defended, in order to make everyone conclude that 
it was not worthy of being pubhcly taught 

It happened also that as there were frequently disputes udder 
the presidency of this physician, and as the theses were filled with 
questions of a very various and disconnected kind, arranged in 
accordance with the fancy of those who supported them, and not at 
all in a careful way, someone placed in his theses the assertion thitt 
the union of soul and body produced not a unity which was an 
entity on its oitn atcouni^^ hut one which was accidentally meaning 
by an accidental entity^ whatever is composed of two substances 
altogether different, without at the same time denying the sub- 
stantial unitv by which the mind is joined to the body, nor the 
natural aptitude or inclination that every individual part has for 
this union This we see from the fact that they had added 
immediately afterwards that these substances were termed incom- 
pUte by reason qf the compound which resulted Jrom then union , so 
that nothing remained to reply to either of these propositions, 
excepting perhaps that they were not expressed after the manner of 
the Schools 

This seemed indeed to the Theologian and Rector to give a 
sufficient opportunity for attacking my medical friend on every 
side, and in order to remove him by this means from his chair 
if the matter succeeded as he hoped, even m spite of the magistracy 
And it was of no avail to the Physician that as soon as he knew 
that the Rector did not approve of this thesis, he went to see him 
and the other theological professors, and having explained to them 
his meaning, assured them that he had no intention of wnting 
anything contrary to their theology, an<l Ins For a few days 
later the Rector caused these cheses to be published to which I am 
assured he intended to preface this title Corolla) les propounded 
fin the inst) uction of students by the authority of the sacred family 
of Theology j and added that the opinion of Taurellu^whom the 
^ per se ^ per accidens ® ens per accidens 
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theohgians of Heidelbeyg teimed the Atheist Physitian^ and that of 
the foolish yaimg Goilaetis uho says that man is an entity by accident, 

26 m very many unzys at vai lance with Physics, Metaphysics, Phih^ 
sophy of Spuit^ and Theology Jtt So that after having made all the 
other theological piofessors and pieachers in the place sign these 
(if they really signed them, for of that I am not informed), 
he might depute certain of his colleagues who were to tell the 
magistracy that the physician had been condemned for heresy by 
an ecclesiastical council and placed in the company of Taurellus and 
Gorlaeus, authors ^hom he might possibly never have read, and 
who^for my part are absolutely unknown to me , and that thus the 
magistrate could not with the popular goodwill have him longer 
occup3ung the chair But as these theses were still in the press, 
they fell by chance into the hands of certain of the magistrates who 
having called to them the Theologian admonished him of his dut}, 
and charged him at least to alter the title and not thus pubhcly 
abuse the authority of the Faculty of Theology by resting his 
calumnies upon it 

Notwithstanding this, he went on with the pubhcation of the 
theses, and, in imitation of the Beverend Father®, supported them m 
disputation for three days And because they would have had too 
httie matter m them had he not treated of any thing but this verbal 
question whether or not a composition formed of two substances 
should be called an entity by accident, he added to this certain 
others, the pnncipal of which was concerning the svbstcmtial forms 
of material things, all of which had been denied by the physician 
with the exception of the reasonable soul, he, however, on the 
contrary, tned to maintain and defend them by every reason in his 
power, as being the palladium of the Penpatetic School And in 
order that you may not here think that it is without cause that 
I interest myself in the disputes of others, in addition to the &ct 
that in his theses my name was mentioned, as was frequently done 
by the physician m his, he also mentioned me by name in the course 
of his disputation, and demanded of his opponent— a man whom 
I had never seen — ^if it were not I who suggested to him his argu- 
ments , and availing £imself of an odious comparison, he added 
that those who were dissatisfied with the ordinary method of 
philosophising expected of me another, as the Jews expected their 
Eljl^s, to lead them mto all truth 


1 Fneomaticam 


^ Bourdin 
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When he had thus tnumphed for three da>s, the Phy ‘Rician, who 
sa^ very clearly that if he were silent many would imagine him 
’to be vanquished, and if, on the other hand, he defended himself 
by pubhc disputations, people would not cerise as formerly to 
prevent his being heard, formed the resolution to reply in writing 
to the theses of the Theologian, in which wnting he should refute 
by good and solid reasons all that had been said against him or his 
opinions in these theses, but at the same time he should treat their 
author so gently and respectfully as to try to conciliate, or at least 
not to exasperate him, inflamed as he was against him^ And in 
truth his reply was such that many of those who read it, beheved it 
to contain nothing of which the Theologian could complain, unless 
it were, perhaps, that he termed him a man of piety and desirous of 
opposing every sort of malevolence 

But although he had not been maligned by woid of mouth, he 
yet held that the Doctor had done him a great injury, because he 
had got the better of him by reasoning, and indeed by reasons that 
clearly showed him to be a calummator and ignorant of the matter 
in hand And to remedy this evil, he thought he could do no 
better than make use of his power, and in his own town secure the 
prohibition of the circulation of a reply which was so odious to him 
He may possibly have heard the assertion some people have made 
about Anstotle, namely, that when he had no good arguments 
wherewith to refute the opinions of the philosophers who preceded 
him, he attributed to them others which were quite absurd, that is 
to say those given in his wntings, and, in order to pre\ent those 
who came after him from discovering his imposture, he caused all 
their books to be dihgently sought out and burned Attempting as 
a faithful Peripatetic to imitate this, our Theologian assembled the 
Senate of his Academy, and complained of the libel which had been 
made upon him by one of his colleagues, and said that he must 
suppress it and at the same time exterminate all this philosophy 
^Yhlch disturbed the peace of the Academy The most assented to 
this statement Three of their number® were deputed to go to the 
magistracy and they made to him the same complaints The 
magistracy, in order to satisfy them, caused a few copies to be 
taken from the publisher’s shop, which caused the rest to be more 
greedily sought after, and read with more interest But as no one 


1 This reply by Begius was published Feb 16 , 1642 , and was pat^ially writt^ 
Descartes himself 
3 Msstsius, MathsBus and Lirfleus 
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found anything therein of which the Theologian could justly 
complain, excepting the strength of reasoning which he could not 
evade, he was made the laughing-stock of all 

He yet gave himself no rest, and assembled his Senatus Aca- 
demicus every day, in order to acquaint the members with particulars 
of this in&my ^ He had a great task in hand he had to show what 
were the reasons that he desired the reply of the physician and all 
his philosophy to be condemned, and he had none to give Still a 
judgment finally appeared which was in the name of the Senatus 
Academicus, but which should be rather attributed to the Eector 
alon^ , for as in all the assemblages which he convoked he took his 
seat in the capacity of judge and at the same time as the most 
strenuous of accusers, while the Physician was neither heard in his 
defence nor even summoned, who can doubt that he would easily 
ha\e drawn the greater part of his colleagues on the side that 
he desired, and that the large number of votes that he had on his 
part would have prevailed over the small number of the others? 
This was evidenced principally by the feet that amongst them there 
were certam ones who had the same, and even more reason for 
wishing ill to the physician, and that others who were peaceable 
men, knowing the ill-temper of their Eector, did not willing! j 
contradict him And there was this that was remarkable, that not 
one of them desired to be nominated as approvmg of this judgment, 
and there was even one, neither a friend of the physician nor ever 
known to me\ who, not desinng to participate in the infamy which 
he foresaw would fall one day on this action, expressly desired that 
his name be given as not approving of it 

I shall however here append a copy of this judgment, both be- 
cause possibly your Eeverence may not be sorry to know what passes 
in these parts between men of letters, and also, so far as I can — when 
in some years the fragile leaflets on which it is pnnted have all been 
dispersed— in order to prevent certain calumniators from making use 
of their authority by causing it to be believed that the judgment 
contained reasons sufficiently vabd to bring about the condemnation 
of my philosophy I shall only omit the name of the University, 
in case that which occurred through the imprudence of a turbulent 
Eector just a day or two ago, and which another may perhaps 
change to-morrow, might disgrace it amongst strangers 


^ Gypnanus Begnen, professor of Law 
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Judgment published undee the name op the Senatus 
Academicus of 

The Pro/ei>so96 of the Academy of*** not having been able to see 
uitkout grave 9 egret the pamphlet which was published In the month 
of February, 1642, vnth the title^ Reply about the notes to the 
Theological-Philosophical Corollary &c , and homng recognized thoat 
it tended only to the rum and shame of the Univear^ity^ and that it 
could only eacnte sinisten suspicions in the minds of others^ jttdged it 
proper to certify to one and all whom it ma/y concer n 

FIRST, that they do not approve of this proceeding whereoy a 
colleague publishes boohs or pamphlets against another of his number, 
especially pamphlets in which he is expressly named, and this merely 
on the occasion of certain theses or corollaries which ham been printed 
anonymously, regarding matters of controversy in the University 

FURTHER, that they do not approve qf this mode qf vindicating 
a new and assumed philosophy in the said booh, especially since it 
constantly made use of insolent language, opprobrious to those who 
here or eheuhere teach a philosophy contrary to the above, and uphold 
the ordinary philosophy which is everywhere received in the Academies 
ou> that which is more true For example when the author qf the 
bqfore mentioned pamphlet says 

Page 6 For it is a long time since I perceived that the great 
progress my auditors made in a short time under me, has caused 
some people to be jealous 

Page 7 The terms of which the others usually avail themselves 
in order to resolve difi&oulties, never fully satisfy those who have 
more clear-sighted mtelhgence, however little, but merely fill their 
minds with mist and darkness 

In the same place From me men learn much more easily and 
quickly to understand the true meaning of a difficulty than is 
commonly done from others , this is proved by the experience 
of many of my followers who have made an honourable appearance 
in public disputes, without having given more than some months 
of their time to studv under me Nor have I any doubt that 
anyone with any mind at all will allow that there is nothing 
to demur to in all this, but ou the contrary that all is worthy 
of praise 

Page 9 These miserable entities (le the substantial forgis 
and real qualities) are clearly not of any use at all, unless to blind 

^ According to Adam et Tannery Descartes here sabstituted astenska for Ultra 
jecLim, and in the line below for Ultrajectinae, i e of Utrecht (Ultrajectum) 
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the eyes of those who study, and bring it to pa<5S that in place of 
this learned ignorance that you so commend, another and haughty 
sort of Ignorance will be obtruded 

Page 15 On the other hand from the beliefs of those wL^ 
assert the existence of substantial forms, it is easy to fall 
into the views' of those who hold that the soul is corporeal and 
mortal 

Page 20 It may be asked whether this mode of philosophising 
which IS in the habit of reducing everything to one active principle, 
1 e the substantial form, is not merely worthy of being rated as that 
of a®Chor£ebus^ 

Page 25 Prom this it clearly follows that it is not those who 
deny substantial terms, but rather those who maintain them, that 
may by good reasoning be driven to such a point that they are 
made to appear atheists or brutes 

Page 39 Because the reasons that have thus fai been estab- 
lished by others for the least important of propositions, are for the 
most part absolutely stenle and untrue, nor do they satisfy a mind 
which IS seeking for truth 

THIRDLY That they r^ect this new philosophy, firstly because 
it IS contrary to the ancient, which has hitherto with good leason been 
taught in all the Academies of the world, and that it svbiDerts the 
fvndamental pnnoiples on which it rests, secondly, because it turns 
away the young from the study of the old and true philosophy, and 
prevents them from arriving at the fulness of erudition, because, 
being once mimed with the principles of this so-called philosophy, 
they are no longer capable of understanding the terms made use of by 
authors in then hooks, or those used by professors in their lectures 
and disputes, and finally become not only do many fake and absurd 
opinions follow from this philosophy, hut an imprudent youth can 
deduce from it certain opinions which are opposed to the other 
dreciplmes and faculties, and above all to the orthodox Theology 
That for these reasons they express the judgment that all who 
teach philosophy in this University shall hmcforrward abstain from 
the purpose and design <f teaching the new philosophy, contenting 
themseives with that modicum of liberty which is practised here after 
the example of other mmt celebrated academies, without for all that 
destroying the foundations of the old and accepted philosophy, and 
lafyming with aU their power in every way to preserve the good 

foolish man who tnes to count the waves (Saidas) 
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name and Uanquillity of the University Given tkia IGfA day of 
Maych, 1642 

And It IS a matter worthy of remark tliat this judgment \^as 
published some time after it had been a subject of densioii that 
the Rectoi had piefened to suppress the Doctoi s book latliei 
than leply to it Hence it cannot be doubted thaf, if not all the 
leasons possible, at least all those that he could invent, in order to 
excuse his action, are expressed here Let us then, it you please, 
run through them all 

Fiist It IS asserted, that the physician's book tend^ to hint and 
disgtace the Academy ^ and to excite evil pi maples m the minSb oj 
otheib I cannot interpret this otherwise than that fioin it we 
might find occasion to suspect, or rather to be assured, that the 
Eector of the Uiii\ersity i\as impiudent in opposing the manitest 
tiuth, as well as malicious, in that having been conqueied by leason, 
he yet tried to conquer by his authoiity But this shame and 
Ignominy has waned because he is Bectoi no longei ' and the 
University sufteis less dishonour in still having such a one as a 
professor, than it is honoured in still having the Physician, provided 
always that she does not render herself unworthy of him 

It IS said secondly that it is unseemly that a tollmgm skmld 
publish houlb ugauibt another colleague especially one in fthuk he is 
expi ibsly named But on this account the Rector himself who in this 
judgment was piosecutor and presiding judge, should be the only 
one guilty, and the only one to be condemned Foi befoie this, 
without being provoked to do so, he had caused to be published 
against his colleague two little book? m the form of theses, and had 
even tned to lest them on the authoiity of the Sacicd Faculty of 
Theology, in order to assail an innocent man and oveitlirow him by 
calumny And it is absurd for him to excuse himself by the fact 
that he had not named him, because he quoted the same words 
that this doctor formerly pnnted, and so designated him that no 
one could doubt who was being indicted But the doctor, on 
the contrary, leplied so moderately, and spoke of his name with such 
praise, that it might have been believed that it was not against 
him, but as a fiiend that he wrote to him, and as a person whose 
name was even held in honour and this was really what would 
have been thought) by the world, if the Theologian liad availed 
himself of aiguments, however little piohable they might be, where- 
with to lefute the physician But what is moie unjust than to 
^ Voetms’ tenuie of oihee ceabed ou Maich 16, 1642 
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a Rector accuse one of hi*? colleagues of having injured another, for 
the sole reason that he brought forward reasons so manifest and 
true to purge himself of the accusation of heresy and atheism whichi 
he had made against him, that by this means he prevented his being 
assailed on all sides ? 

And certainly the Theologian does not approve this manner of 
d^endinq the new and aiiSumed philosophy of which the Physician 
avails himself in the pamphlet annexed, since it contains insolent 
language designed to bung into opprobrium those who teach the 
ordinary philosophy which is everywhere rec&md as that uhich is 
moie true But this very moderate man does not observe that 
he reprehends m another the insolence of his words, as to which 
I am nevertheless assured that no one could see the slightest 
indication, if he merely studies those passages here cited, which 
have most likely been picked purposely in the book of the 
Physician, as being the most insolent and the best suited to raise 
up ill-will Above all is this so if it be likewise obseived that 
there is nothing more usual in the schools of philosophy than to see 
each one say without any disguise or reserve, that which he thinks, 
and hence that all the opinions of others are false, and that his 
alone are true , for the custom philosophers contract in their dis- 
putations insensibly habituates them to this liberty, which may 
seem somewhat rude to those whose lives are more urbane and 
polished So the greater part of the expressions which are here 
cited as having been used m a kind of ill-will against all those who 
in all places profess philosophy, should not be understood as being 
said except of our theologian, as is made manifest from the book of 
the physician , and he spoke in the plural number and third person 
in order to offend him the less And finally, as he has made the 
comparison with Chorsebus, and spoken of atheists and beasts, etc , 
that has not been done spontaneously by the physician, but subse- 
quently to having had thrown at him those injunous opprobrious 
terms by the theologian, the opprobnum of which he could not repel 
but by showing by good and evident reasoning that they were 
totally inapplicable to him, but that they did apply to his adversary 
What can you do with a headstrong man like this who arrogates to 
himself the hberty of calumniating others by calling them atheists 
and beasts, and who yet cannot endure being refuted by convincing 
rqpsomng? But I hasten to matters which concern me more 

He alleges three reasons by which he condemns my new 
philosophy The first is that it is opposed to the ancient I do not* 
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repeat here vhat I have said above, that iny philosopliy is of all 
others the most ancient, or that there is nothing in the ordinary 
philosophy which is contrary to it, which is not new But I only 
ask whethei it ib credible that a man is likely to understand a 
philosophy which he condemns, who is so stupid (or if you wish it, 
so malicious) as to have desired to bring it under the suspicion of 
being magical, because it regards figures I further ask what is the 
object of the disputations which take place m the Schools Doubt- 
less, it will be said, by their means to discover the truth For if 
it were once discovered, the disputations would grow less fieciuent, 
as we see in regaid to Geometry, as to which there is usually no 
dispute But if this evident truth so long looked foi and expected, 
was at length set before us by an angel, would it not also be rejected 
for the sole reason that it would seem novel to those accustomed to 
the disputations of the Schools But it will possibly be said tliat 
the piinciples which are overturned by the philosophy we assume 
aie not disputed But why docb he thus suiter them to be so 
easily ovei turned? And is not their uncertainty sufliciently shown 
from the fact that nothing has as j^et been built up upon them 
which lb certain and assured*^ 

The other leasoii is that youths once imbued with the p) maples oj 
thin so-called philosophy^ is no longer capable oj undei standing the 
teimmohgy iihich ts in use by authors tn thev> bools As though 
it were a necessity that philosophy, which is only instituted foi the 
knowledge of the truth, should teach ceitam terms of w^hich it itself 
has no need ' Why does he not condemn grammar and rhetoric, 
because it is rather their function to treat of woids, while yet 
they are so much opposed to the teaching of those scholastic 
terms that they reject them as barba ous? Were he therefore to 
complain that by them youth ts turned away Jtom the study of the 
true philosophy^ and prevented fiom teaching the^ahiess qf eiuditim, 
there would be no reason for laughing at him more than when 
he says the same of our philosophy, for it is not from it, but 
from the wiitings of those who make use of these terms that we 
should expect their explanation 

The third and last reason has two parts, the one of which is 
manifestly absurd, and the other insulting and false For what 
IS there so true or so clear as that it is not easy for impudent 
youth to deduce many false and absutd ideas from it ? But to gay 
that anything follows from my plulosophy which clasli^s with she 
orthodoat theology, is clearly false and insulting And I do not 
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desire to tale exception to this statement m that I do not hold liis 
theology to be orthodox I have never despised anyone for not 
being of the same sentiments as myself, more especiallj regarding 
matters of belief, for I know that faith is a gift of God Quite 
othei wise, I even cheiish and honour many theologians and pieachers 
who profess the same religion as he But I have frequently pro 
tested that I did not desire to mix myself up with any theological 
controveisies , as inasmuch as I only treat in my philosophy of 
things cleaily known by the light of nature They cannot be 
contraiy to the theology of anyone, unless this theology is manifestly 
opposed to the light of leason, which I know no one will allow of 
the theolog} piofesbed by himself 

For the rest, in case it is believed that it is without foundation 
that I assert that tlie theologian could not refute any of the reasons 
used b} the ph}sician, I shall here bring forward two or three 
examples to confirm the statement For there are already two or 
three little books which have been published on this subject, not m 
tiuth by tlie theologian, but for him, and by persoiib who, if they 
had contained anything that w'as good, would very gladly have 
attributed to him the credit, nor would he in coveiing himself as he 
does with then name, have permitted that these foolish things 
should have been said, had he had better to say 

The first of tliese booklets was published under the title of theses 
by his son who was a professor in the same university^ And m it, 
having done no more than repeat the futile argument whicli his 
father had used to establish the substantial forms or add others yet 
more mane , and having made no mention at all of the reasoning of 
the Physician, by which he had already refuted all these arguments, 
nothing can be concluded but that its author did not understand 
them, or at least that he was not quick at learning 

The other booklet which comprehends two, appealed under the 
name of that student who had replied in the seditious dispute which 
lasted three days under the presidency of the Rector® The title of 
it IS m a thorough examination of the pincipks of the 

mthodox Philosophy, etc And it is true that in this booklet all 
the reasons are placed which could thus &r have been collated by 
its author or by its authors, to refute those of the Physician , for 
a second part was for the first time added, or a new Psochomus, so 
tlv^t nothing might be omitted of all that which came into the mind 


^ Paul Voet. 
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of the author ^hile the first was being printed But yet we shall 
see that in these two booklets not even the slightest of the reasons 
^)rought forward by the doctor has been, I shall not say thoroughly, 
but even with probability, refuted And it would thus appear that 
the author has had no other design m composing this great volume 
of pure ineptitudes, and entitling it P^odiomus in oirdei to make it 
anticipate another, unless it be to prevent anjone from con- 
descending to reply to it, and by this means to tnumph before 
an Ignorant populace, which thinks that books are better the larger 
they are, and that the loudest and longest talkers, are always 
adjudged the victors 


But for one who does not look for the good graces of the 
populace, and who has no other end in view but to give contentment 
to the honourable and cultured and satisfy his own conscience 
in defending so far as is possible the truth, I hope to make the 
futile subtleties and all the other things which our adversaries are 
accustomed to employ, so open and clear that nobody may be able 
to use them in future except a man who does not blush at being 
known by everyone as a calumniator, and as one who does not love 
truth And to speak the truth, it has so far served not a little 
to hold in check the more conscientious, that from the beginning 
I have asked all who find anything to object to m my writings, to 
do me the honour of telhng me of it, and at the same time I 
promised that I should not fail to reply to them, for they have 
seen very clearly that they could say nothing of me before the 
world with which they had not beforehand made me acquainted, 
without putting themselves under suspicion of being thought to be 
calumniatois But it has nevertheless come to pass that many have 
disregarded this request, and have even secretly censured my 
writings, even though they found nothing in them that they could 
convict of falsity, and even sometimes it happened that they had 
never read them some indeed have gone so far as to compose entire 
books, not with a view of publishing them, but what I think much 
worse, with the view of privately reading them to credulous persons* , 
and they have partially filled them with false reasoning covered 
with a veil of much ambiguous language, and partially with reasoning 
which was true, but with which they combated only opinions which 
have been falsely attnbuted to me Now, however, I beg aid 

^ Descartes here refers to Gassendi, of pp 123 sqq above 
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exhort them all to bring then wiitiugs to light Foi expeiience 
has taught me that this will be better than if they were to address 
these questions to me, as 1 asked them to do before, so that, if I didb 
not judge them to be worthy of reply, they should not have reason 
to complain that I had disdained them, or be able to boast falsely 
that I could not leply to them And I should even desire this in 
Older that others whose writings I might publish may be pre- 
vented from imagining that I did them an mjuiy by joining my 
replies to their writings, because (as someone said to me lately about 
his own case) they would by this means be depiived of the fruit 
in w'mch they might be able to take pleasure if they had published 
them themselves, which would cause them to be read everywhere 
for some months and thus have the possibility of occupying and 
influencing the minds of many persons, before I had time to reply 
I do not desire to grudge them that fruit , nay, I do not promise 
to reply to them, unless I find that their reasons are such that 
I fear that they cannot be resolved as they pass from point to 
point by the readers For as to those cavillings and revilings), and 
all the other things said outside the real subject, I shall believe 
rhat they are more for me than against me For this reason I do 
not think that anyone would employ them m such a cause except 
he who desires to obtain evidence of more than he can prove by 
reasons, and who shall show in this matter that he has not sought 
the truth but is desirous of impugning it and therefore is not a man 
of probity and honour 

1 do not indeed doubt that many good and pious men might hold 
my opinions in suspicion, both because they see that many reject 
them, and also because they are i^upposed to be new, and because few 
people have so far undeistood them And it might even be difficult 
to find any company in which, if one came to deliberate on my 
opinions, many more would not be met with who would judge that 
they should be rejected, than who ventured to approve of them 
For reason and prudence dictate that having to give our opinion on 
somethmg not quite known to us, we should firequently judge of it 
in accordance with what happens in similar cases and it has 
so many times happened that men have introduced new opinions 
into philosophy which have afterwards been recognized to be no 
better, but even much more dangerous than those commonly received, 
that it would not be without reason, if those who do not as yet 
suSiciently/jlearly perceive mme, when asked, judge that they should 
reject them And so, true as they are, I should yet beheve myself 
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to have reason to apprehend that in accordance Tvith the example of 
the Senate of that Academy of which I have spoken to yon above 
fhey might be condemned by all youi Society, and geneially by all 
assemblies of those who profess to teach, had I not promised myself 
that through your goodness and prudence you would take me under 
>our protection But as you are the head of a Society^ which can 
read my essays more easily than many others, the greater part of 
them being written m French, I do not doubt that you alone can 
do much in this matter And I do not ask more of your bounty, 
than that you will be good enough to examine them yourself, or if 
gi eater business prevents your doing that, that you will not ffand 
over the duty to the Reverend Father^ alone but to others more 
qualified than he , and as in the judgments of the law courts, when 
two or three witnesses worthy of credence say that they have seen 
something, they are believed rather than a multitude of other men, 
who, earned away perhaps by simple conjectures, imagine the con- 
tiary, — so I beg you to give credence only to those who shall declare 
that they understand perfectly those things on which they pass 
judgment and the last boon I ask is that if you have certain 
reasons whereby you judge that I should change my plan of pro- 
cedure, you will not feel it a burden to tell me of them 

Further in this small number of meditations which I published, 
all the principles of the philosophy which I am prepanng aie 
contained , and m the Dioptnc and Meteors I have deduced from 
these pnuciples many particular things which show what is my 
manner of leasomng, and that is why, although I am not yet 
setting forth all that philosophy, I yet consider that what I 
have already given forth, suffices to make known what it will be 
Noi do I think that I am without good reason for having preferred 
to publish firbt some of my essays, rather than to give my 
system in its entirety before it was expected Foi to speak frankly, 
although I do not doubt of the truth of it, yet because I know that 
the truth itself may very easily be condemned by many persons of 
good understanding, through being impugned by a few envious ones 
under the plea of novelty, I am not entirely certain that it is 
desired by all men, nor do I wish to constr^n them to receive it 
That IS why I have given long warning to eveiyone that I am 
preparing it , many individuals wait for and expect it , one school 

1 Pfere Dinet as Provincial administered ‘the Province of Paris’ as it was 
^ denominated by the Society of Jesus 

^ P^e Bourdm 
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alone has judged that it must reject it j but because I know that it 
only did so on the solicitation of its Rector, turbulent and foolish 
as he is, it has not much influence with me But if perchand& 
some otheis did pot desire it, and had juster reasons for not 
desiring it, then I do not doubt that their opinions ought to be pre- 
ferred to those of pnvate individuals And I even declare sincerely 
that I should never knowingly do an3d;hing contrary to the dictates 
of prudence, or the wishes of powers that be And as I do not 
doubt that the side on which your Society will range itself ought 
to preponderate over the other, it would be to me the greatest boon 
if you would tell me your decision and that of your Society , so 
that as in other things of life I have always honoured and respected 
you above all others, I now undertake nothing in this affair which 
I think can be of some importance without having your approval 
Farewell 


The End 
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